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, • “ Au pied des cdHines * 

Ou Rome sort du sein de ses propiS^s iXiines, 

L’acil voit dans ce rhaos, confiis^incnt dpars, 

P'a^Uques Tnoiiumens,*detnoderiies rcinparts, 

Des ihi^dtres croultntb,*dont le^^rontons .Mipi^bes • 
Dorment dani. la|90iissicrc ou ran\pent*s8u^ |ips lierbes, 
Les palaiit des beros par les ronces «ouverts7* 

Les dieux couches au seuil de leurs teinf^Iei deserts, 
L.*obeIisque etemel ombrag^'ant lit iliaumiere, 

Lia colonne portant une image etAingf-re, 

L’hcrbe dans les foFum, les flours dandles tombeaux, 

£t ces vieux palfttheons ^eupIiSs de dieux nouveaux 
Tandis que^ s’el^v;in#de distance en distance, 

Uti faible*T>ruit de vie interrOmpt ce silen^.” 

-■ > ■ .A... 

Midsummer ^as now arrived, and Henrietta 
and Frederick again received a sumraons--^o 
VO^. II. B 
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ANIMALS EXHIBITED 


pasl'^the holidays ulth "heir -^cellent aunt, to 
wVom they had written mat lyi letters, express¬ 
ing their gratitude .^or the instruction whV*h 
shv3 had endeavoiirei to conyey to them, and 
assuring her kow much tliey looked forward to 
' the pleasure of making her another visit. 

A few days after thei. arrival, our little party 
relumed,]to their customary pursuits, and en¬ 
tered with Mrs. Fortescue upon a new series 
of conversations, which we now oiler for the 

t 

information ‘and amuscincnt of our young 
readers. 


MRS. tT 

« • 

I have been reading tli^s morniig, a mtmoh 
written by M. IVIongez, a iijember of the 
French Academy, in which he gives a curious 
‘ ‘'ccount or the animals which, at different dines, 
have been exhibited at Rome in the public 
games. The memoir is interesting, not only 
from the wonderful picture wliich it present.^ 
of the luxury of the Romans, but also as show¬ 
ing us what opportunities were possessed by 
ancient naturalists, of observing the animals of 
foreign countries. 

We find that the first* elephants which had 
been seen at Rome, were exhibited B. c. 272, 



IN thA 'RObIaN circus.* 


^ • 


and ncoTlsisted oS^ur that had been taken 
]^rrhu8, by CuriUs l>entatps. ’ * 


* > 

^FREnERICK. 


We alUknew that Pyrrhus nad dephants, from 

the anecdote related* of his - interview with Fa¬ 
in 9 

brieius. « 

• MRS. F. 

The use *of elephants in war, is very ancient 
among the Asiatio iiaUons* 'lOiere is the itiar- 
\^ellous account given* by histayians^of Seraira— 
mis and her f^lse c^lcphants; and, in hlS battles 
against Porus and Darii{|:, Alexander the Gr^at 
had to encounter these formidable aiiiinaU. . 

♦ESTHER. * • 

Apd, frijm ftie bool? of Ma 9 cabeesf, in which 
Ave read tlie history of the self-de’»otion of Elea- 
t zer, we know that Antio(jlius employed elephants 

agaihsl^the Jews. • * ‘ ^ 

% 

• MRS. F. 

• In the year c. ^52, .l^fetellus sent to 

Rome 142 elephapts which he had taken from 
the Carthaginians, at the siege of Palermo. 

• • 

• ESTHER. 9 

** * * o 

How were they conveyed ? • 


^ Diodorus 


us. 


chap. >i., v, 43.* 
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4< £LBPH*AVTS.<^ 

^ M^S. F. * 

^ By means of an impense.raft, constructed 
plaiiks, p6ve«red Vvith* earth, ^nd fixed upon 
empt^ barrels.«< B^r this ^oiitilGvance, the whole 
number of elephants were conveyed across the 
Straits to Reggio, and aftcf^' having been exhibited 
at Rome, .they were killed with arrows in tW 
Circus, as the state would i).ot^ive them aw’ay, 
and did net know how to epiploy them. 

^ ‘ , i 

' ESTIlCRi * • 

r • 

Hannibal had a great many elephants. 


MKs\ F. 

ft 

‘‘Yes; he used tiicni very extensively in his 

^ ^ ^ _ 

armies; and at the battles^ of Trebia and Can- 

na;, they provtd of •the greatest use. 'Asdr^bal 

employed them ineffectually at the battle of 

'I^etauriis, and by frightening the elephants 

which' brokets ^ Ing oi Hannibars army, 

,Scipio gaiAid the. battle of Zanta. 

V 

t ISSTFER. 

The Italians still believe that all the fossil 

bones of elephants, found iij Italy, belonged to 

those cf Hannibal’s army. 

% 

' *. MRS. F. 

An idea which the imihense number of 
bones that are found, would alon^ be suffi..ient 



•|:LyPHANTS. ^ ^ 

to refufe- In 7^*part of Europe are the b^es 
fossil elephants so ple: 9 tifulas in die Uppers 
Valdarno, where^ the peaiantS used to^ emifloy 

them as stones, In the ccjfttruction ofHheir 

• * 

houses. Hannibal entered Italy witli thirty' 
el^hants: at the^attfe of^TreWa he had eight 
only left, of*'which number he lost,seven, in 
attempdng to cross jthe Apennines, so that when 
he entered the tipper Valdarno, he* had only 
^the one remainiij^ upOii which he‘himi^lf rode. 


,, ESTHER. 

^ Are the bones of fossil elephants commonlf 

s 

^ ^RS. F. * • 

Ybs; tlrf^y arefoaiij} In America, in Northern 
Europe, France, Great Brifa^n,^ See., and it is 
worthy of remark, that although ^o widely dif- 
fu%^ /n latitude^ wheih the animal po Ipngev 
exists, yet they hpve not, hitherto,found in 
those regions which the eleplltint po\»r inhabitsi.* 
trunks of palms, and oj:heri£^opical trees, have 
been found in paiUs pf France, and England, so 
that at the timb tropical animals lived in these 
countries, tite soil jH'oduced the vegetation of a 
tropicalf climate.' Henpe, geologists infer that 
these animals were natives of*the countries fti 
w^ich*we find their remains, and were not 
drivt^ there b(y accidental* circumstances: add 
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6 blepiIahts! 

• t •' ' 

also we infer a wanne^\limate in those 
countries)" dian that ;which exists at present. ^ 

«* *" d , 

• , ^ £STH^'.R. i' 

t' How much larger the ear of the Afiican ele¬ 
phant is, tliau jthat of tV Asiatic. 


<•/ 


MRS. r. 


Yes; the enormous ear ,of the / fricaii ele- 
phaj^it which rovers the shculdcr, is one of the 
most striking distinctions to Jin ignorant ob¬ 
server; ,but there are many other characteristic 
dilTerences between the two races of which 
it app'^ars ihe^Romans were well aware, f 

» ‘ rnUDERICKt’ 

^Vliich were preferred lor iighthig I 


MRS. P. 

In^ the, battle of Maguesj^, b. c. 1B7, the 
African ejemiant^, of Scipio were opposed to 
those of Asia, in the army of Antlochus, and 
and were found g’^eatly inferior both in strength 
and size. The Rbmans, however, g^ed the 


* Thp principal distinctions arc th^. — 

A»aUc. — Head obi 'ng; forehead, concave; crowns of the 
lenders, c jneave; waved jaw^; nails on the hind ftet, four. 

African, Head, round; rordiead, convex; crowns of the 
grinders, in lozenge* shaped Bgiires; i nails on the hrnd feet, 
tfajrca. 

f Cuvier. ' 



f beArs. X 

^ t f \ ' • 

day> arfd AAtio^iAis was required to delive^^^p 
his elephants toliis conqupor^ in lift^ manner^ 
as the Carthaginians had pre’iious^5r'1boetf com¬ 
pelled to resign Heir® aTter^tiie Rattle of S^aitia, 
and Ju^rtha his% at the,closeof the Nilmidiar^f 
war. But y/e aref digwssirfg frcsirf our original 
subject — tl*e- accc/unt of tlfe Roman games. 

At tlie games b. c.. 169f, sixty-three pan¬ 
thers and forty-tlirc^ bears were exhibited; the 
same number of pan^iiers, ’with afti equal quan¬ 
tity of lions* were also provided fov those of 
Sylla (b. c. 90.). 

• HENRIETTA. 

Then lions and •panthers must have hitxi 
conunon at Rome. * ' 

MRS. P.*V 

Yes; they used to be exhibited by hundreds, 
I'cTo Bot know ifjthe* Romans ever ^^an^ thqwhitse ^ 
Polar bear, butione was tak^n tb'IJgypt, in the 
time of the Ptolemies, and the*bear is to be seerf 
,^n the paintings of the*Eg;^lian tombs^ with a 
procession of people who appetv^ to be inhabit¬ 
ants of a cold* climate, as they are dressed in 
close sleevrfe, and firing long gloves as a*/ribute 
to the Egyptian monarch. % * 

• B.C. 108. . 

f Of Scipio Nasica and Publius Lentulus. ^ . 

i Tilk3^soD’s Thebes, p. 153. 
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'8 . ' HlPPOF(HrAM.UC* 

\ ’’ * 

^rhe hippopojtamuB was iirs|^\roil{^ht to l^pme 
B. h. dS^f and it was accompanied by five cro- 
coj^ilei ap^ 150 ^paoLhers. ' Although the R6r 
xoan^ have iibt'wcjl descr/ibed^lhe hippopotamus 
in their writings, yet exact representations of 
this animal ex^t in •theijc medals, and in the ce¬ 
lebrated statue of life Nile. . ' , ' 

Poinpey, at the iledication of liis theatre, had, 
among other anin)al&+, the IJ^nl, the fcaracal, and 
the />nejlioi’iu'd rhinocer 9 s(l , Casar exhibited 
(b. e. 46] a giraffe and 400 lidns.# 

But f>ll this lavish profusion was little com¬ 
pared with Vhe extravagance of ttie emperors. 
Aiiguptus fs extolled for having caused 85d0 
Animals to be slaughtered l^efore the Roman 
people. At tlie dedieatjon, of tjie temple of 
Marcellus, 600 parthers perishedj a royal (iger 
was exhibited for tlie first time, an enormous 
•sci’pcnt was shown to the people in the Foram, 
and'viater intrcdiiced' into the Flaminiati 
circus, for.‘the purpose of showing thirty-six 
crocodiles which w^re afterwards put to death, 
Upon the triumph'^of Augustus over Cleopatra, 
a rhinoceros and a hippopotamus were exhibited 
and killed. . 

Animals were ail so trained to perform extra- 

* By Emilius Scaurus. 
t He had also 600 lions and 410 |}anthers. 



TRACKED SLEPHAOTS. . ^ & 

\ 

ordlnaty femts; a chariot race of Caligula*, 
the* carriages iv^re drawn by camels,‘and Cidba 
dmused the Romais with r<»(>^dancingjeleidiants ; 
while, under Ner^y on^of tnes^ anii&als, mojpted 
by a Homan knight, was sehn descending an in¬ 
clined rope from ihe roof of the theatre to the 
gt^ound. 


^ ^ESTHER. 

_ ^ * 

But where were»the elephants ^ucated to 
(perform such cxtraof’dinary fdiats? ^ 

, Mns. F. 

^ In Italy. They wore young elephants which 
had been born at Home; Pliny and iRlijfn giyp 
an account of tlicin,*from which*it appears^ that 
the * Ron^ns* ke|#fr droves of el^ltants, in a 
park, iif the *^erritory of’*I,aijreiituin, where 
they were dibcipliiiod for the Roman games, f 
Tlfes^ elephants,defigftted in the* n^tes pf thp 
flute, and, at cfie exhibitfop o/tlieir docility, 
twelve of* them marched infb tbe/theatre, in* 
4iarmonious measure, ^catte^dng flowers over 
the pavement, andji. during\he,intervals of the 
dance, beating time no the music. After this 
display, tli^y feas^ in public; six eliyphants 
dressed in female,, and six fa male aUire, lay 

* A.D.*58. 

f fell's Topo^rajjill^y of Rome. 

• • 



'10 , . TRAINED EiLEPHANTS. 


doipm upon the splendid tricl/hiunitt or couches 
whiLh had been prepared for tlieni: at a given 
' sig^al^ they extei^cled'their timnks and ate witli 
the greatest Snode^tloii: and ^Ifecretioh, the de- 
rlicacieS' placed before them in vessels* of gold 
and silver, upon tables of ivory and cedar, ifhey 
took the golden goblets whicl\ v^^erQ presented to 
them, and: drank with similar decorum.« Pliny 
also mentions their dancing* upon a "rope, and 
states th^t four elephants 'carried upon a litter 
one of tliek* companions, fei^iing illness, and' 
they tnahitaincd their balance with the greatest 


precision. 

f 



FREDERICK. 

C. * f 

/ Then they nxust have boe» much more ac¬ 
complished'than any of-;hexdet .T^slephVints 
ever exhibited in,£*ngland. »• 


MUSv F. ^ 

We-mii^t la^w agiin return-to the Iloman 
games. "Ihe em^/eror Claudiu\3 exhibited four 
royal tigersj then a great rarity; they were 
probably the fou'r, repi*esented in a beautiful 
mosaic which was found in a garden at Rome, 
near the arch of Galienus.* , 

TitiStj caused 90(J[0 animals, wild and domestic, 
tOf be slaughtered, at the dedication of hi^ baths 
and Martial devotes a whole book to the ccle- 

ft . I 

•.CuyiCT. * 



AhinoVjeros. ' * U' 

bration’of eynibition of Domitian, (a.d. 90,) 
t^hen wild bulls*were harnesses to '^rb> ^.ud^ 
the Romans then Aeheld^’/or the tinfb, the 
two-honied rhiiioceroe, ‘ wl^ijh ^ representied 
upoi^ iHb medals of this emperor. Modem* 
Europe has not ^et* s^ien a livip^ specimen of 
thfs animal, but'the. Rdman*s knew both species, 
and haWe described them very exactly.* 

Trajan "'causeJl 11,000 animals, wild and 
^domestic, to be njassecrod at .the*gkm?s which 
he gave after^the Pal'thian war (a. d. J05.). 

Antoninus , exhibited elephants, ci'OO^diles, 
h^popolami, tigers, and, for tfic first tiqie, 
hyspnas. We find a striped hymua pei^fedtly Re¬ 
presented in a moiai<» preserved-in the Vatijcan.', 
l^iese ^e^tacle® ^j-ere revolting to the feel¬ 
ings of Marcus* Aurelius, bur tliejr were renewed 
with increased ardour by Comniodus, who gave 
^blic^ games for^ fodrtfeen days, duripg whicl> 
he himself killed a tiger, ffiR hij^pQtamus, an 
elephant, h giraffe, and some Ostriches. * 

. FREDERICH. 

Whose cxhiltition came next ?* 

. • 

, MRS. F. I 

Thatfof Philip, in A.Dir^48., af the anilnals cal- 
lecteddbr the purpose by Gordian III. In his list, 


* Obviet. 
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12 , « GIRAFFE* « ’ . . 

m iind, ten girR0e$»>— a circifii^stailce wortfiy of 
olArvation, as it is curious'thatSo many of these 
atypeupls sllOuld b^ve'been ei^ibited alive to the 
Rotijan^ when moderns, lyiHhe Idth century, 
rhad only seen one specimen. 

« • ** c* 

f *• 

ESTHER. ^ , 

WhereMid tliaf come from ? 

f t) 0 IRIRS. F. A 

» * , ^ r 

It was sent from the Multan sof Egypt to' 
Lorcp:€P-de’ Medici, and is represented in the 
fresco paintings of Lorenzo’s villa of Poggio 
CcuanM, near Florence. 

The triumph of*Probus 'VTas magnificent. Ho 
planted a forest in the cirpus^ lu which ragged 
a thousand osCtricheQ, the same iiumhifi^ of stags, 
wild boars, anil fallow deer, a hundred lions 
and lionesses, three hundred bears, chamoL, 

^ C I I 

mouflfins, leojiards, &c. ' 

Constantine p^olubited these sanguinary 
games, but*we still read under Theodosius, of] 
numerous animals''d“stined for the circus. 

I 

Honorius caused t^er^ to bo harnessed to 
cars, and Justinian exhibit'^d lion/s and pan¬ 
thers. ^ » 

(But the difficulty oli procuring aninihls for 
this work of destruction, andr the declining re- 
soul'ces of the Roma^ state, added perhaps to 



COLISEUM, 


10' 


Bomp feeling* of l^ttmanity, oontribnted tq put m 
end to these l)a!i'barotis practices wili6b >^ere^ 
probably introducjbd, in •fii'st^iihtadbeytto 
keep alive the fdl^city df a j^eop^e educated for 
war jiK^tbe* destruction of their fellow crebtures.* 


estheiA 


Thaivk you, mamma, this account is most 
curious and iuterestmg. 


MRS. r. , 

And it Ica^s us from a view of the >m 3 nriads 
of wild beasts slaughtered to giatifjT the cruelty 
of the Roman populace, to tbb stjl more frigljt- 
ful destruction of h^iman beings for their in¬ 
human sp^r^ 4 , • 

Tflie (ij<3liseiwu, which, under Titus, was the 
arena for the degrading combats pf the gladia- 
Tors, became, under Dioclesian, tho sc^ne of th<>4 
martyrdom of tb^ CffristiailS.^ A4 iA yet, without 
tlie influer/be of Christianity, these majestic ruins* 
would have been dispersed cw ^levelled with the 
dust. Plundered; of its lead and iron Iby the 
barbarians, G(|ths and Vandals, and robbed 
even of itv stonesf by Roman princes,* of the 
Barberini and Farjiese famines; the CoTiseum 
was the public stone (piarry^of ij^ome, unfil 
Benedict XIV. placed it under the safeguard of 
religion, apd by consecnatiug a spothalIoued*by 



*14 • ' COLliEtJM/ ' • ‘ 

< . . , , , I 

the^blood of Christian martyift, |)relerve*i by the 
, sanctifyWi^ infliience^of the crd&s, the very builjl- 
ing ifi which Christianity smTered its early per* 
secution. “^nd'^hat a cm\rast the present 
* application of diis buiMin^, connected With holy 
feelings and* edited h«pes,*is to that of the 
ancient one, when if was uscVl for^exliibiting to 
the Roman people the destruction of «men by 
wild beasts, or of men, more savage than wild 
beasts, by eadh other.” * « ^ - 


ESTHER. 


fn what a ruinous sta^e the Coliseum appears 
W be. 


« 4 

MRS. r. 


I _ ■ 


When w^c 'fconsider the number cirtkim- 
stanccs which combine to destroy the works of ^ 
;prt, it is surprising thateso^many monumen1ib<%^f' 
the ancients have b^u haiided down to uL. 


ESTHER. 


The** action of tire atmosphere added to that 
of water, gradually decoippbse die materials of 
which they are built. u , 


Miis: F. ' 


Yes; and^fnanj^ other powers of nature assist 

c > 

* Consolfttit^ns m Travel, pi^ 6. • 



AKCIENT MOKUMBNTSt 15 

in the work hf de^ruction^ ‘nor is the agency of 
organised beui^4ess active. polished Sur¬ 
face of a building, |>r a statue, js no st^hnerniiq^e 
rough from the c^4es that ha^ue been mentioned, 
t)ian the*seeds of lichens ^nd mosses, which* are* 
constantly floatiii^in* oyr atmosphere, make it a 
plsftsc of rep<^e,* g»pw u.nd*increase; and from 


their (k?atli, their decay, ahd* decohiposition 
carbonaceofts mafte?* is produced, and aft length 
a soil is formed, in wlych gra^ cehi £x Us «oots« 
^lu the crevicoB of waHs, where this s(Jil js washed 


down, even th^ seeds of trees grow, aiid^ gwtdu- * 
ally as a building becpnies more* ruined, Ivy 
and other pai'osltical plants cover it * Even the 
animal creation l|n^ its aid iii the process 
destwictiojjj \^hen yiay no longer labours for the 
confervatftiti of his works. • The'fox burrows 


* amongst ruins; bats and birds nestle in the ca- 
*^wities in walls: tlie snahe and the lizard likewise 
. make Ihem their^*ha8itatioiR IiWcts act’upon 
a smaller sscale, but by thel» united energies, 
sometimes produce great effect; the* ant, by es¬ 
tablishing her coIg^v and forifiing her magazines, 
often saps the fqundatipnsxDf the Wrongest build- 


ings,and tligjnostimigniiicant creatures triumph, 
as it were, over the proudest works of man. 
Add to these sure and sltiw optpti^n^*the dfe- 
vastatkins of war,«the effects of the destructive 
zeal ^ bigptr)^ the predatory fury of barbarian* * 



J6 PZCAY OF ancient 

Sleeking for concealed wealth undo^* the found* 
atic^s n»f buildings, and,' teaidng from them 
' ey;^ry«netjdlic substaifoe,—a^d it is rather to be 
wondered, thaf ajij of* the ^^r<rt'ks of the great 
•nations of antiquity are still in existence.” * 

• ^ * 

* ySTHEIl. 

\ 

Were i 40 t the ruins of Rome much ^injured 
by being employed as fortreasefe ? •. 

MRS. F 

Yes: during the civil dissensions of the mid¬ 
dle^ ages, thi great Roman families used them 
as 'their strongholds. The Coliseum was allci - 
Jtiitely occupied ky the "Frangipani and An- 
nibahli; the theatre of Marcellus. bv the Pier- 
leoni and Savelli • while the Frangfpani 'uko 
took possession* Of the arch of Janus, and the 
.tomb of Caecilia Mctelle served as a fortress 
Pope^'Roiiifade YHI 

ESTHER. 

Of what kind of stone is the Coliseum built? 

MRS. F* 

JPhi edifice is of travertine, and the seats 
WjBre covered with white marble. Ancient 
' « 

* Consplations m Travel, p. 272. 

o « 
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Borne was bifik oT^wo kiA<^ of slone, termed by 

the modern XtaliaD8» Travertino<and Biperino. 

• • 

^ ^ESTHElf. 

Will y4)u describe them to^iis ? * 

• . • * • 

MRt. F. • 

t * • ^ 

ravcrtino*is lintestouo formed by; the de¬ 
posits of the calq^r^us ’springs in which Italy 
abounds. 'I'hese sources, probably from the 
“volcanic nature tlTe surrduiiding country', 
are strongly impregnated with carbotiic acid,* 
which dissolved a portion of the calcyeoils rocks 
ov^r which their waters ^)ass. The ^cid is dis¬ 
solved by the atmosphere, ^nd the i(jalcareo»Sv 
matter or limcstoiR? deposited. Thus is focmed • 
the /tone jel<^which •Rome is bujlt,* and the 
^w^ater of “the 15.11s of Tivoti'ai^d Terni, and 
^any others in the Tuscan, Homan, and Nea- 
potitarj states are. of tjie sanie natut;e. » , 

ESTHER. • 

• I think that when you showed me a^speci- 
inen of the stone ‘of which tlie tpmples at Paes- 
tum are built, you toJd me that it was formed 

in the same^^annef. 

• ^ 1 
* 

Yesi$ the stone to w'hich you alluSe, is formed 
hf t)jp deposits of the.rivjpr Silaro; and wlffen 



PIP£EINCXi 


we visited the magnificient ruins dt Paestum, we 
al*) w%nt to a spot where the 'process of vc^e- 
t^tiora is.:jjoing on, 'at tlie jtame time, with the 
forrjiation of the jjtone; , It w^ a large pool, the 
sides of which were covered with I'eeds, ^d of 
these we carried away several specimens in 
which the reed was* perfectly Imbedded in' the 
calcareohs matter which the water deposited. 
The Romans called this stolie Lapis Tiburti- 
nus*’ they procured it ,from quarries betvreen 
Rome and Tivoli. * 


, • ESTHER. 

‘’And the Piperino ? " 


% 


I 

ft 

.• MRS. F. ■ 

Is a rock^nf volcanic origin of'a greyis^i co¬ 
lour, sprinkled 6ver with specks of mica, iron, 
&c., which, from their,resemblance to pepp^*”, 
’^give inaihe to the j^tone. * The Romans called 
it Lapis Albanus, because they proctred it 
from Mount Albano: its loose friable nature 

I 

rendens it unfit *^fpr exposure to th# air, and 
hence, although antiquities of this stone are 
found underground in a pertf^ct state, those which 
' haveOeen exposed to the influence of the at- 
ipo^pheife have fiuffercid* considerably. • One of 


* 

f 


* At the Ponte Lucano. See Consolations in Travel, p. 1 1 7., 
an interesting account of the formatioiTof tr^vertinr. 



* • * 

* TOMB OFfSCtBlO BARB^TO^. 


la 


the nio8*t interesting works of art constructed 
o( piperino, is, tBe^tomb of Scfpio 
which was^found in the sepulchre of i;hift illhstw- 
ous family, and is^much adm^i^ its degan<!e 
and simplicity of design. • 

t* ^ • • • 


• • 


ESTHER. 

But Row did ^ hi^ppen that his tomb was 
not of marble ? 


MRS. F. 

Because, during the time of the Republic, 
Rbmaiis used no other tlian the common l^^uiM- 
ing stone of their^ctuntry. •Metellus, after 
Macedoni an conquestswas the first t<T at-' 
tem{)t the;*intropucti8n of ntayble? into Rome. 

9 Crassus, Lucullus, and Sylla ^imitated his ex- 
'^r^ple; but it was nq^ imtil the time of Augus¬ 
tus, that the .lu3tfiry*of marbles ,^iifed at its 
heigh|,* and although, for forty yearsjbf his life, 
Augustus had occupied a house with no otlier 
omamentdhan a few columns bf travertine, yet 
he boasted tliat tie‘found Romd built of bricks 
but would l^ve it gf marble.'* 

Horace refers to the indignation whiMi the 


* H# WAS consul a. c« 298, and centered Ihe Etrurians at 
Vilterra. • 

f AUcat B«c. * 
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old Roman worthies would* have expressed at 
thh prioress of this luxury^ ulrhere he says, / 

I • <* ^ r 

ifow siern old Cato's shaggy l^^ovts woujd bend ; 

How dai4 ly gUv'* our founder's angry look ; 

'For ill could they the conscript fathers bro^, ( 

To see }oii marble porticoes. 

So rapidly did the rage for marbles increase, 
that the quarries then know*i, were ^und insuffi¬ 
cient to supply the demand, and tlie Romans 
pulled *to pieces the holises, ‘ind even the se'' 
pulchres of their ancestors, in order to procure 
the inarbl^s with which they v«>ere decorated. 
To such an extent did ,they cari'y this wprk of 
..dsmolition, that yespasiap and his successors 
issuf'd severe edicts against tnc practice, which^ 
however, th^ were unabic to stofl. ^ n 

ESTHER. 

I*. tf f 

‘ Tlje Romfins used also to paint their marbles. 

4| 

‘ MRS. F. 

1 

Thgy did so. «Under the reign o;^ Claudius, 
they began to, colour their iparbles with veins 
and spots, to imitate the rarer kinds; and in 
the t^Ttie of Nero, they even went ^o far as to 
inlay the differetit sorts of marble ir.to each 

p * ( 1*- 

other, soias to invent new varieties. 

0 

'* Horace, book ii» ode*15. «iranslated b)? Mr«Mitfaiid. 
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■ 

^To whom did the quarries beldng ? * 

* ^ MRS. F.* • , 

0 • . * 

At iir${ th^ emperors claindd aH the mad^le 
quarries as their ovya ; but*finding.that this law 
discouraged the sparch sffter jiew quarries, they 
afterwards confcned fheir demands fo ope tenth 
of the prodiice; apdtfhis compromise produced 
the desired end. Sl^umbers of new .quarries 
‘^'^'ere daily discoveyed;^ J)articuhirly ii\ Asia and 
Africa, which were opened with great rejoici^s, * 
and with religious ceremonies. Th^e quarnos • 
Wei’e placed under the ditection of injperial s«- 
perinteiidents or procurators, ^nd the luxury oi 
marbljes being at it? height, during the persecu- 
tions«of th^"^iristiaii!5j those who ^scaped the 
nummary punishment of the ^ana were con- 
4*ppjped to work at the quarries. We read that 
St. Clemens'*, who^wa’i pope or bishop Of R^nie, 
in thefreigps of Domitian, Nero, and Trajan, 
was sentenced, as a destroyer of idols, to be 
esxiled beyqnd the Black Sea >he Chcrsopesus, 
and was led into, a* desen place where he IbUiid 
more than tHvo ihousantl Christians condemned 
to the sawing of marble. 

* This id tire same Clemens who is spdten of by St. Paul, 
Philippics, c. iv. v. 3. -He is always represented with an an- 
chof, having been Ugown into the sea widi one round his noek 
by cou]dlgD4f>f che«)inperor Ifiyeft. 
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ESTHER* ( 

Anc^vere not some of the ^Christians sent to 
wprb tho'’quarri^s hi*Egypt ? 

' « MRS. F. 

* Yes. The porphyry quarries of the Tbebaid 
were also worked Tby tHie Christians: but the 
consequence of employing them fct these occu¬ 
pations was, that when the j^mperors ihbmselves 
embraced Christianity, thejje could hot be found 
person^'sufficient *to carr, on the works. 

Const 2 *ntine and his sucQes‘=!ors pillaged Rome 
of US ’marbles to decorate Constantinople, and 
so u rich was the new c&pital from the spoils ,pf 
the old, that when Mahomc't II. took the city, 
he was more anxious to possess the marbles 
than any (ytl)^r part of its treasur’~ It ijS re¬ 
lated of him, that on going into tlie church of 
St. Sophia, he saw a Turk in the act of taking 
"SiOme. pieces;of marble* opt of the pavement. 
The indignaint monarch imiiediately [itruck 
him down with liis scimitar, exclaiming,^ Do 
you nqt recollect that I have generously given 
to my soldiers the people and'>the riches of the 


city, provided they left me the -stones and the 
t>uildi^gs ?” * 


ESTHER. 


'Is not Ravenna also very rich in marbles? 




I 

than the. Eastern ^mperora in despoiling ie 
imperial city for tjjeir.seat of governm^ijj;, apd 
th% /churches of Ravenna ^»re filled vith ^are 
and costly* marblg^.* l^h^n we. rdbollect th^ 
numbers jhat have been thus»carrfed away, Ihe 
quantity that has bgen desfroyed by.barbarians, 
by lire, by inundations,? and thc*barbarism of 
the age, we are surprised to find, from the enu¬ 
meration of jan accurate observer f, that there 
arc still 6067 ancient»marble colujjpi^ • rem^^in- 
^ng in Rome. ^ * * 


ESTHER. 

Whence did the ancients procurft their sta- 
tuslty marble ? * 


• E. • , 

m 

Th(?y had^ggyeral vq^ieties of white marble, the 
^principal which were the Parian, known by 
^ Its whiteness, its large glittering crystals, and its 
Sertif-transparent quaKt}^; the Peiitelic^ distin¬ 
guished by its greenish or ‘^reyis?h i^eins, and 
which camcffrom a mountain ifCar Athens: and 
the Imna or Carrara marble,* ipuch closer and 

finer in its grain jhan the ffiregoing varieties. 

• * • 

* Charlemagno again, bw ^lennission of the Pope, jpillaged 
the palace of ^ivenna* cn its marbles, which he caiwed to 
France. • •• 

f Sec **'JPrattato delle Pictre*A»tiche,*Vby F.Coa^ the dilV 
gent collector of the series of a thousand specimens^ of ancient 
marbles, presented by Mvb Jarrett tp the University of Oxford. 
Mcftt of the foregone details are taken from the above worla 
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• I 


The Romans called it ]^ai!'mtjr Lunense^ 
beqauiM^it was shipped at the Jbay of Luna,' now 
the gult;^s»f Spezia^ rone of the most beautiful 
bays of that* coast. ^ ? ' 


HER RIEn.’A. 


Were you erer al^ Caft'ara. aunt ? 


MRS. F, 




Yes, and a most intej^esting excursion it 
proved.* The Garrara ** mountains abound in-" 
beautiful' flowers, and the quarries are well 
wofJfT^visiting. The immense <inasses of this 
da'tzling white marble, glittering in the sun (for 
itbis hewn out^of the side of a mountain), have 
■ >a most imposing effect, and “it strikes the tra¬ 
veller witlf surprise, to see •st matcvk} whic)i he 
has been accustouled to look upoh as so^^precious, 
applied to the commonest purposes. The roads 
'•‘^re njiended with marbl^ tjie doorways, winded 
cases, steps,''&C., nOt only of ohe'houses bf the 
' peasantry, 'put eVeh of their very co^i^heos, are 
all made of marWe.* - * , 


ESTHER. 

Whei-e did the ancients procure*, their orna¬ 
mental marbles ? . 

«. •- 

MkS. F. 

» ' 

^Zt is singular, that although ^hey possessed' 
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thein in 'suqh grerft profusion, yet the parries 

f]i|)m which they procured,* eidier 

totally unjcnown, or their iDcahties ^rd onty in¬ 
ferred from the,nl!mes gitfen ^patlierfnarbfe by the 
ancieyts.* Ekccpt in Egypi, 1 do not think that * 
any of the quarried hav# been re-discovered, but 
we*know ihjK Asia Minor, Greece, and the 
islands «f die Gree^ Archipelago, Egypt, and 
the nordieA coast •of Africa, supplied the 
^Iloiiiaiis with their mo»t precieus TnarbltlS, ** 

The vcrdc diitico inclicates by its ancient name 
(Lapis Tessalicus), that it was brougfifi* ifom 
Thessaly. The giallo mntico (Marmor Numi- 
dicum), that it was the produce of Numidia*; ard 
this marble is still*found in abimdance a^iong* 

the rflins ot^Tarthagp.* • 

• • 

ESTIIER. 

And tho rosso aniUo ? 

• • _ 

) * MRS. F. ' 

It is extraordinary that although We find this 
Garble in such profusion at tidUie, its locnlity is 
totally unknown, tS the niqderns f it is, however, 
surmised, that it w^ bVought from some.part of 
Asia Minor. The quarries qf the nero ^nticoy 
were in Laconia, as w*efe also tjio&c of the bedu- 
tiful green porphyiy denominated serpentino,^ 

m • 

• f • hnpis L<occdc‘moniust 

VOL. TI. ^ C 
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ESTHER. 

• t « * 

I Ijavtooften heatd people who have been at 
iftome, talk of the marble coluitins of the church 
of St. Paul. 

"mrf r. 

They are of llie beautiful purple veined marble 
termed pavonazzefto^ which was brought from 
Phrygia,, and was the favourite marble ol' the 
emperdr Adrian.** Tlic island of Kuboca prcK 
duced the green and white niarbie called ajjoL 
lino; 5cio,^ the beautiful miscalled slftiif/noj, 
aicd all the porph}nespand most esiecmed kiyds 
cf granite, came fi om Egypt, fi om the Tliehaid, 
llie vicinity of the iaihmus of Sue/, Ac*. ^Slany 
of these c|u§urios lidie b«cii visits/'- by iv*ccnt 
travellers, wliq I'^ve found in tnem inscripijons 
recording the names of thesoMuigm b\ wlio*-e 
ordess they had been woi|\ed., 

• Tliise columns St. rml’s formed pail of tlif decora¬ 
tions of the diausoJoum of Adrian (the modem castk of St. 
Angelo(). / 

*1* Marmor Cbium 



CHAPTBtt II. 

f • 

SOME CPRfoUS QPR'oPlCykE PiARTs/ 


flAVrZ>ALWOO]> AND ITS ^SES. CHINESE FAS^^l^EES OF AGILA 

W^OD.-RICF/ PATlgR ^AND .THE *1T,ANT* WHICH PRODUCES 

IT. -GENOESE^'ARTiriCIAL TEOWERS.-RIPENING OF THF. 

WOOD OJ^rJ.ANTS. -THK PITCHER* AND O^UEll WATER-YIEED- 

INC PLANTS.^-fOP^r-E^ AND ITS SUBSTITUTES, -r" TEA. - 

OPIUM-THE PERUVIAN ^COCA.-ARISTOLOCIIIA*-GIGANTIC 

EI.OWI RS. — QUASSIA. -WIND ESSENTlALJPO THE 1V:AA»H OF 

.. • • •^1' 

^ PLANTS. -DIA310ND«D££y.£. -FIREFLV, - GLOWWORM. 


“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her! ’Tis her privilege. 
Through all the yeafs of this o^ life, to lead 
From joy to joy,Cor she can so infotm 
•The mind that is jrithin us, so impress • 

% "With QtllPlncss and^jeauty, and so feeil 
With •lofty thoughts, that ncitlTer j.*vjl tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selhsii men, 
Nor greeting^ whcie no kindness is, ifor all 
The dreary intercourse of common life^* « 

Shall e’er jp-evail agafnst us, or distuai:^ 

Our cheerful fa^th that all that'we behold* 

Is fuller blessings.” * Wordsworth. 


A VISIT to Ml’S. Clifljird' was tlie amusement 
of the following jcky, and we will accompany 
our party in tliei^ walk roiftid her liotTiouse, 
that we* may glean somcf of •the infSrmaticfii 
which# she so willingly imparted to her young 
frienclf. <# • * 


X c 2 
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BANDAtWOQ'iy. 


, MBS. CLIFFORD. * 

Sindi«,^ast you saw my collection, I have rfj* 
ccivd'd diis^ plant of the Sandal ISantalum 
album) which wiK^ J>e iiitercstifig to you all, a,s 
you are doubtless familiar with the strong 
aromatic perfume of its*wooCi. 

t t 

^ • HENRIETTA. 

Yes; I have a sandalwood bo» which was 
sent- as^a pce&^t to mamma from India* 

•t * 

f f 3MERS* C* 

* This tree, which is twenty y^ars in arriving 
at" perfection, is from two feet and a half' to 
three feet in cirsumference. and the trunk 
attains frpm twenty to tliirty feet in height. 
Some restrictions, exist with r^garS to cutting 
it. It grows chiefly on the Coromandel coast; 
and that which comes jfrom the Rocky MoitO' 
tain^' jirodudes the greatesSc quantity of oil. The 
Sanadai la uniyersally esteemed throughout 
India, and'is also a great object of commerce 
'*fwith China. Tne. trees are felled in the wane 

# •* I 

of the moon, the trunk is barked, and then cut 
into billets of about two fe^^t in le^jgth. These 
are Commonly buried in tlie earth for two 
months^ that the out^r part may deedy, or be 
‘ consumed by the white ants, and leave only the 
heart wood which contains the essential oil, and 
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•which done? thez^fore, is esteemed of value, 
^lien taken up| the billets *are soothed, 
squared, and sortecf.* Th^wopd is 
and sinks in water. .The deeper the* colour, 
the higher *the perfume,^ ahd hence the raer- , 
chants sometimes^ divide the sandalwood into 
red, yellow, %pd*white ;• bul*these arc all various 
shades j)ruduced by the same spccieS of tree. 
The nearer <the rootj^the finer the perfume; and 
^ the tree is therefore*cqt as low ^apwsiljle^.and 
the billet nearest the root, commonly called 
root sandal, inmost esteemed. The cliips and 
fragments that remain from squaring the billets 
are employed for the distillation of the oil. The 
finest and ]argost^ph?ces are»seqt to China, tjffe'' 
others are consuiyed^ in India. Tljc ClSinese 
em^oy tKe sandalwood extensively in their idol 
worship, and the expressed oilTbeing mixed with 
’ pastilles is burnt in -their temples., A piece of 
sandalwood is ^steebied by the,* Chinese the 
most acceptable offering wliieh he can make to^ 
Jiis idol; and the larger billejts, presented by the 
rich, are reserve^ for great Occasions.* * 

mRs. r. 

Some cdhimeiltStors are of opinion f||at the 
almug nr alguih tree^ bj;pu^t by the fleet jo£ 


^ Hooker ia Botanical Magazine, and BenneU’s Wander¬ 
ings Kew^ut^f Wales. « , * “ 

* ^ c 3 
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*4 « f • 

king Hiram from Ophir, atid srf largely em¬ 
ployed^ by Solomon in 'the* building of 
t^ple, ;^as the ^an^lwood* 

k • 

* I MR^. Cp 

The Chinese alsd burn another kiitd of 

pastille ill their tqpiplPs, whi^h is made ffom 

the Agija wood (Aquilarid ofjfallocha) pounded 

and formed into a pasU*, and rtlien^ laid over a 

reed, or a ^niall strip of soft, wood about the size 

of a Ibullri^sh. This w'ooU,is ai royal monopoly.-f'^ 
« * 

ESTHER. t 

)Is not rice paper bropight chiefly from Chii^a? 

MRS. a j 

Yes. Until lately, little, wgs kno^ respecting 
the nature of this substance, and its n^e misled 
people still more*in their ideas upon the subject. ^ 
^It now appears, that ric^i paper is a substEtnee' 
which undergoes but little pr^amtory process, 

, being the'* cellular tissue or pith ofl an Indian 
plant belonging tp the natural order Legu 
minos^ae. This pSant {Mschymmem paludasa) 
grows abundantly in tlm marshes of Bengal, 
and on the borders of tire extensive lakes 
situated in the pXNivinces bel;ween Calcutta and 

* Kings, Bookl. cliap z. %erse 11, Ac. , 
t Finlays<ui*s Misnoii pp Siam. « 
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SICE ^PEIU 


Hurd war. 1 liaMe seen a dridd specimen of 
t|^ plant in the collection of the late Gk-n^ral 
llardwicke; it is of* a \ow^ straggling growth, 
and seldom exeqeds a ejiameter* of* two inches 
and a half in the stem. • * ! 


k ESTHER* 


But ^le sheets of rice-paptT are sometimes a 

foot in length, add from five to six inches wide. 

• _ !• 


• • 


, • MRS. C. • 

# 

True; but the plant is cut vertically round 
the stem, so as to unroll like •a scroll tof 
pjfper; and this accounts for it giving a breadth 
so much more i^rBiderabl® than you wouitl,* 
imagine from the ^iameter of the stpm. • The 
lentil depends .upon the knots or joints in the 
stem; tfie longest and mostf [)erfect are, of 
course, selected; but this transverse septum or • 
.joint seldom .admits‘of th€vstem,,*being c^t in 
lengths of«above nine to ten inches. * 


. ESTHER. * * • 

Has rice-paper been .long Iciiown in this . 
country ? ^ * 

* * • HES.^^ . 

It is now about thirty years sinbe it was 
fitst trough! over by Dr, Livingstone, vjjho . 

d4* 
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RICEcFAPEB. 

I 

gave a quantity of it to aaMis^ Jack, cele- 
brqjted^or tlio beauty and accuracy of 
artificiaTsWowers. l^ese, ivhen formed of rice- 
paper, oblainod addiponal popularity; they 
were eagerly sought after, and so higlily admired, 
that for one bouquet, their maker received from 
the Princess CharloUe a present pf ^70. 


MRS. F. 

£ ti 

They could not have sarpasseu in beauty 
die iiov;ers*mVinufactured at Genoa, which are 
made at the Comermtorio dclU Fieschme, one 
of diu&e noble cllaritable institutions of which 
thfe Geneose nobles have more reason to be 
proud than of their marble palaces."^ The 
material employed for the petals of the flower 
is the coccon of the silkwonii afteiipidie silV has 
been wound off: dnd these flowers are more 


transparent and more exquisitely flnished than 
any ollier.s ever saw. P did not witness the 
process by which the cocoon Is prepared, for 
strangers are not admitted to the room where 



• The nobility of Genoa have ever viedL “with each other in 
their works of public utility and philanthropy. The Cambiasi 
^’^dfinily are said to have distributed anMn^ the poor, 1000 francs 
"'^day iidfood, until the French invasion ruined public credit 
and destroyed their funds. The AlLer^ dei FoveH owes its 
origin to the Brignuh Famify, the Conservatorio delle Ficsebine 
to the Flesrai, the orphan asylum to the Carega,— in shortf 
almost every public building and public charity attest the 
greatness of the nobUity of Gf^nova la'^^ srbch** 
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• - * 

* ESTHER. 

' I read, the other, day,^ that artifici^^ flowers 
were invented by the Egy/tians. * # • • • 


These i)eople appeshr^to have been acquainted 
widi every npdferA. art ancF manufacture, but I 
must apologise, Mrs. Clifford, for inffcrrupting 
you, in yomr accoiKit of the flowers made of 
rice-paper. * , 


MRS. c. 

When first procured by Dr. Livingstone, ^he 
sheets of rice-paper diJ not excced«four inches 
square, but the Cliiiae&e hav 4 J since greatly iut^ 
prov^ed tlie manufacture. 

ESTHER. 


Do they make mucl^ use of it themselves ? 

, MRS. C.* 

They employ it for artificial floj^ers and for* 
til •awings. In. India, the • i^itives apjjly the 
plant to many useful purposes.. It is brought 
in great quantities to ^le* Calcutta bazaars, in a 
green state? and the thickest stems are qpt into 
laminae^ from Which lj:ie nafives form artificial 
flowers, and various fancy ornaments to (le- 


^ Wilkir}^oii^*« Hiebes. 
> C 5 
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corate their sKrines at the • HinAoo festivals. 
The k^ans make hats bf rice-paper, by 
meiHingTto^ethej: ai|[*many leaves as will pro¬ 
duce the requisite thickpess; in this way, they 
form them into dny shape they •please, and, 
when covered- with *silk pr *clrth, these hats arc 
strong and incoheeiviibly lighk To |isherineu \his 
plant is atii article of the greatest utility forms 
£k)ats of the best descriptida fbr dwir extensive 
nels,,/o|‘ ^hieV purpose the* slender stems of the 
plant are bundled into fascine^ about three feet 
long. . With one of these under hi,s arm, and his 
net on his s^ioulder, every fisherman goes forth 
to*his daily occupation, and without a boat, 
stretches his net ki the dcej^sl and most ex¬ 
tensile la^fces, supported by, this buoyant* fag¬ 
got.* 


MR!^ F. 

Thank* yoii *Mrs.,Cliflbid, Ihj* this interesting 
account. ’ ^ 

, - C. 

When we return to the hods^, we will hold 
a sheet of rice-paper to the light, and you will 
clearlyi discover its beautifm* cellular tissue, 

sqph as art ofcould produce orrimitate. 

% 

tt 

^ * Hooker's Botanical Miscellanjr^ t^U i. p. 88i ^ 



ai^NGO •TREE. 

• MRS. F.- 

^ Will you point* out your Mango tve^\Man- 
gifera indim) to Henrietta* ypu pleaE^? ^ 

• • 

MRS. C. 

® • * 

Here it is, but ii Sinj i^orry to say that it has 
nol^flowered*§inci 0 the first ^u^nmer after I re¬ 
ceived if from India, when it was covered with 
bloom. But it \s 5io uncommon occurrence 
for the trees of tropical countries .t6 §uiJpeed 
well the first yeaf after they are brought to our 
cold climate, ^pd even to flower and bear fruit; 
while they afterwards ^gradually •decrease •ill 
strength and vigour. < 

MRS. r. 

llow dd you account for dais ? ^ 


c. 

From the circumstance i)f th^jjr ‘6udsf the 
first year, •being formed upo^ wocK^Vhich has 
acquired its perfect consistency,* t)r, (as the 
gardeners term it^ has well riphied in its*native 
country: whereas the wood of th& following year, , 
being formqfl in a cJjimAe destitute of the light and 
heat necessary bring the iirood to perfection, 
the buds which prodeedHSrom it an^ conae- 
quendy weak and imperfectly matured. De Can- 
doUe^found tliat vines of the south of France, 

V c 6 
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I f * 

fruited the first year after they Were* carried 
to Gel&^a, but afterwards oeased to produ4j^ 

grapes. > ^ ^ y 

The better thj wood ^as ripened, the better 
,a plant is able to tesist the frost;'hence trees 
are less liable to be injjredcby the cold after a 
warm diy summerjnhaH after* a /^old wet rea¬ 
son ; heiicc, also, plants freeze less in, a good 
soil than in a bad one; anc^ lienee jaiany plants 
freeze *a. less degree ^of cold, in a country 

where the •summer is not'wafm, ethan they do 
in one where the summer heat,is very great. 
Tl?c tea resists in China, wJiere the summer is 
vei^y hot, a'degree of cold w'hich infallibly kills 
here, because the wood England, liaving 
less sBinmer heat to ripen it, is tlie less able to 
resist the effect of the winter’s cold.*‘ 


MRS. r. 

1 liav^ *a full illusjratiomof these facts, in the 
case of a peach-tree in my garden. After the 
hot &ummc‘i of 1835, the tree bore abundance 
of fruit, but this i^^nter, in cpiiseqeiice of the 
, cold wet August of last year^, the wood is so 
imperfectly ripened, thatAthe tree had no fruit 
buds T.pon it, and has been severely injured by 
frosty * *' • 


• O. C. Pfay^iologie Vi^getale, p. 951. 
f 1830. Fact. . 
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• # 

• ESTHER. 

^ Henrietta, herfi i% the pitcher "plant, of v^hich 
mamma v&s showing us a^gnre ii^ tli« Bstai^i- 

cal Magazine. 

• • 

« 

^ ^IRS. C. • • • 

S^his singijjar-plant (Nepenthes distiUatoria)*^ 
grows in swamps, partially immersed^ in water 
and partially en5<^i#cd round the slender trees 
which grow in its ficjnity., Tfae JMalay^ call 
it the monkey evtp, and assert that Xhis animal 
uses it as a drinking cup, I have alsp several • 
species of another water-holding plant, the Sar- 
rheenitty a native of North Aniciioe, where it 
is termed the Incyan cup. • 

• 

••MRS. F. 

• f. 

Whether the water containoA in these leaves 
Ls secreted by the planjs tlicmselvcs, or whether 
they derive it from Ahe atmosphaVc, ■is d. point 
which vegetable ][)hysiologistb haveTbeen unable to 
determine; but now that the*Nepeulhes is cul-* 
tivated in our hot-houses, "J-bey will b^ better 
able to study .tills curious phenomenon. 1 al¬ 
luded in a former cpnversationf to the Bra¬ 
zilian tree called* tJcdsalpinia pluoiosa^ 011 % of the 
most e:itraoidinaiy of*the,w^fgr-yieldi^gplains; 

Tliere is also another species, '^,phyUamphora* 

• f First se^fes, chap. 1^ . * 
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but it has been observed by** the ^'ather Lean¬ 
dro oiliy, and dts history* ^ us yet unknbiy^ 
^coi^mon {Dipsnnis splvesfris) con» 

tains water in the hollows formed by its leaves 

•f * * • • 

and stem, but thht ^ is merely an exhalation 
from the atmosphere. ^ ‘ c * 

FREDERICK. 

I see, that your coffee trees'are 9 jCvered with 
berries. 

r , < b 

MRS. C. 

Yes; *one year my plants produced so abun- 
daptly, that ^ had a cup of coffee from berries 
,^own in my own hot-house. 

< 

* , HENRIETTA ' 

» ♦ 

Wliat kind of cofiee do you cultivate ^ 

MRS, c. 

There *is l^ut on" specfies yf coffee {Coffea 
arabica) krijown. ,The difference in 'its flavour 
and quality* is attributable solely to the in 7 
fluence*of soil and elimate. 

From Arabia^ the coffee* plant was first in¬ 
troduced into Batavia, fchepce it^was spread 
into tfce Indian Archipelago. The offsets of 
a plant iresented tflHbouis XlV. from flie hot¬ 
house of Amsterdam, first transmitted it fo the 
Western hemisphere. iLouis sei^t them liyb'is 
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govemop M> Peslblieux^ to Martinique. On 

pa$8age| a scarcity of water rendered it 
necessary to give each pe^on^a certain allow* 
ance, and*M. Daselicux .evinc^ his zeal in the 
cause, by deriving himself^/ water, in order ^ 
to bestow his sharo upoii the plants confided to 
his tare. H^ wasninply repaid* for tlie sacri¬ 
fice, by jhc coffee plants arriving in goodhealtli; 
and from Martihi<JUe, they have been dif* 

^ fused over the otheftr West,Indian*Mqnd^, a 
great part of $outh America, and the Southern 
States of Nortji America. • 

, MRSi F. ’ * 

What is the nature of the soil wlnVh pro¬ 
duces the Mocha •oiTee ? * • 

*• • 

. MRS. C. • 

The finc&t Mocha is produceti, in a very diy 
climate and an arid soif, on the slo^e yf moun- * 
'tainous situatioi^; but 1 have nead that the 
Malabar doffee is so fine, as* to be* frequently, 
sent to Mecca, and thence exported as tlie true 
Mocha.* The cofiee of thd Isle of France is 
also much esteemed; it is packed up in bags 
made of thr leaves of^ the Vacoisy a spegies of 
Screw Pine (Pan^amis Vac^a), The coffee 
shrubs are set in rows at the*distance of six fedt, 

# « 

* Royle'fl ^tany of the IlioiftlAya Mountains. 

s • • • 
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and ate not suffered to gr6w hi^er than the 
hand'qan reabh. One sja^e can manage fa 
ijiousane plants liHe average duration of the 
shrub is seven years, •during «four of which, it 
yields fruit. The^ scarlet berry or the" C 9 ffee is 
about the si 2 fe of ftn a/*orn •, these berries are 
picked off, as they become aj>^d are expbsed 
in the stin, until the pulp is changed iiL^o a dry, 
brittle husk; they are then beaten in wooden 
mortars to di? engage thp seeds, of which each 
berry generally contains two.* They are after¬ 
wards carefully examined, and those which have 
the slightest' imperfection are rejected.* 


r MRS. 1? 

JVliat is the produce of a coffee shrub ? 

\ 4 

' MRS. C. 

The average crop docs not exceed from a 
poui\d a>d ^ half to two,^ pounds on each tree, 
but a single Jplant will sometirCcs produce from 
sixteen to twenty'‘pounds.f In 1817, the total 
consumption of, coffee in Europe was nearly 
140,000,000lbs of which ,23,000,000lbs. were 
consumed in France alone. 

, • MRS. F. 

‘ * 

• In the consumjpitOn ‘of tea, Englind can 

A 

• Hooter’s BoUnical Miscollaoy, vol. S, ^ 
f Dc Humboldt. ** 



show an* equally targe proportion. O^it of 
Sjl^OdOyOOOlbs. exported* from Oauton 

in 1804-6^ 21,000,0‘00lb^^weje cons^mej^ in 
Great Britain; and ye^ .so recent is the period 
when this b'everage became* generally known^ 
that a pound of gre^n^tea being* sent (within 
the^nemory of pferi 9 ns now*living) to a lady in 
Scotland} she boiled it and served it •up with 
melted butter to eat with beef} complaining, 
tlxat no cooking sliq could cQntrjvt,, W 9 uld 
make these firayn greens tender.” • In 1666, 
tea w^as sold sixty Uiillings a pound;abut the 
practice of tea drinking jvras th^n ndl uncommon 
in England, for in 1660, a duty of •elghtpeiTce 
a gallon was lai^ ^n the ** liquor,” i. c. tea, 



ESTHER. • « 


Did not tlie French gittcmpt to’substitute the. 
. wild endive {CicJ^oHmi Lity^us) fpr ccAfee? 

• MRS, r. • • 

* Yes. During the war, when afl communi¬ 
cation was cut off between France and her 
colonies, Napoleon caused the endive (chicor^) 

* Hooker in Botamt^ Magarinc. Little Is reatlf’ known 
about the preparaticfti of tea^ but It Appears tliat, with proper 
managemAnt, black and green tealliap be made indifiererlJy 
from the same plant, though Thea rmdts is pi^eferred for making 
tl^ grAin, its leaves being broader and tliihncr than the other 
species. 


y 
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' ' ' • 
to be used. The stalks and! roots were cut into 

sznall^ pieces, roasted and i^rtound. I recoll^ 2 t 

tha^on^he return tike Bourbons, a song was 

composed to the^ air o{ ^enriwQuatre, of which 

one of the stanzas* was as follows * 

^ I 

• \ « 

“ Adieu iBuonaparteJ adieu la chiconie 
Plus d'amertinne dans n^trc ca^au lait; 

^ Nous iivoDb du sucrci du csx{(^, et du th^" 

• * 

MRS. Q.* * 

Yes^ but endi^^e resc'n[\ble(J coffee in its bit¬ 
terness find burnt flavour only. It appears that 
the aroma ^f coffee exists in the horny coating 
(a»* perisperiiium) of (he seed; and die o>Jy 
^i^egctable substance wbiclj possesses the same 
taste js tlie seed of the butebbr's broOm {Ihrsrus 
acvleatus)*. ^This alone Tild}.es a got#d substitute 
for coffee, but cf.used it would require the addi¬ 
tion of a bitter to compjete the resemblance,* 

v*- ♦ MRS. F. i* 

% 

The stimulatirtg effect of the strong coffee 

made in the E^stais extraordinary. Captalfi 

Skinner states tliat the Arab of the desert will 

^ ■ 

go without fl3od for four-and-twenty hours if he 
can hqve recourse to a small* quantity of coffee; 
and I have also miderstood, that this ^verage 
fdirms th% chief nourishment of the government 

I * De Candolle. Pro]mct4s Medicalkr dea Plantes. ' 
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couriers when on th4i|r longest and most lapid 
jogrnles. 1 heard of cfx^ who carried despatches 
from Constantinople 'to traveling ^day 

and night, at the jrata of silx miles an* hour, who 
took notbing*h]at eo&e during the whole of this 
extraoMinary j6urne3^ 


• f 


c. 

Opium is' used* by the natives of India in 
times of famine^ to allay the craviijgs o£ hunger, 
and has even beci^givpn by th^ to tf^eir horses 
in long marches, with- the same object, ’ 

ESTHER. * 

And the leaves of the coca aro also applied 
by the Ind^n messengers to tlie*same pu^ose. 


• * 


^ • HENRIETTA 

Yes, I recollect my aunt mentioning this 
plant last holidayS|f • * 

\ * 

IVIRS* F* ^ ^ 

, I then only slightly alluded to thd coca, but 
I will now give you a more cle&iled account of 
this singular nemrishment) the lise of which is 
as ancient as^our kiywledge of Peruvian history; 
for wherever th^ Incas pene^ated, they^stri* 

• • ^ * 

* In tlie faioine which prevailed in the iEast Indies in 1770, 
opmm Uas purchased by the unhappy sufferen* 
f First iiterieiv 
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buted it ors a boon among conquered nations. 

The^ooca is a shrub of’j^om six to eight f^t 
high, covered with‘small' white flowers. The 
leaves,, which form the ^reat dpbject of trade in 
Peru, are gathered and dried. The 

scent of the leaf is venf slight, aiid, when taken 
in small quantities has merely grass-1 ibe or 
bitterish taste. Its great attraction consists in 
its stimulatin^'effect on thV nhrveS) upon which 
it acts lil^e opiuiyi* Rufle nations have ever 
sought for artificial excitcmeljts; and the lower 
a people stand in the scale of intellectual ability, 
'sc» much the more necessary to them are those 
nteans of exhilaration which remove for a time 
''the consciousness' of the 'dreary waste within. 
The-passion oi* the Indian ,{br the stimulus of 
coca is exti*aordinary. fettetched'unsocially in 
the shade, he Vs'to be seen alternately filling his 
mouth with * coca-leaves ,and finely-powdered 
chalk. 'W^h|le thus engaged,^ not all the haste 
and impatience pf the traveller, net even the 
approach 6f a heavy storm, can arouse him 
from ^this state' of intolerable apathy. The 
servant would instantly quit any white master 
who attempted to restrain ^im iii this indul¬ 
gence^ and woul|l sooner be deprived of neces¬ 
sary food, than tsmploy,' in any othermanner, 
the period allotted to the indulgence ^of his 
cccal And it is in quiet retiilsment only ttiat 
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this pleasure is peribiily unalloyed; it is lost by 

riding or walking ^s(/that if the traveller Would 
keep his companion in gdbd humour, ^yhejher 
proceeding by mules, or in a boat, he'must, four 

** 'j. w, ^1# »♦ » 

times a day, to these tantalising pauses, 

a sacrifice whi^ ewn*tljp Peruvian farmers are 
compelled to^ake^to the infatuation of their' 
workmep. j * 

The miriev will v/ork for twefve hours at a 
time, without any dtl^r n^urishmc^nt a 
handful of parched maize; but every tkree hours 
he takes a pai^e, for tlie purpose of ohewing 
coca. • ♦ ' 

The Indian traverses the Andes on foot, o\%r 

a 

rough roads, witl^a^load of# a hundred-weight 
on l^is back^ and jiccomplishes frequently ten 
^leagues iif eighA hours, merely cSewing coca 
from time to time. 


During the revolutionary war, the ’ undisci- • 
• plined patriot troops,^stiinukited ^ aihple'sup- 
pli(is of cocu and brandy, traversed loijg distances 
ki a very short space of time, and' iJius became 
dangerous to tlie,Spaniards. ‘Where European^ 
would have hailed to recover from their &tigue, 
the ill-clad •Indiai^ nlerely paused for a short 
interval to chew, tlieir coca, apd then resumed 
their ma^’ch. The stimulating effect of cota is most 


fijlly developed on occasions like tlwjse, when 
the frame is j^hausted toil; it is then that 
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t * 

the Indian will retreat lome gloomy wood, 
and, ^throwing himself iinder a tree, wilL'yie^d 
himselfj'for two or ^«ree c^ys, to the occupatmn 
hf chewing coca, and then return iiome with 
trembling lihibs tind pallid c^ntenance, the 
wretched victim to thi$*ukmatl^Tal stimulant. 
Once seized w'ith the passion for ^bca, the habit 
is never cured; he is a ruined being, and ere 
long, falls a victim to the^use of, this exciting 
herb, wImcIi, ?^fter ^11, affofds but a short iillevia- 
tion to the misery of th© thousands ^vhose de¬ 
struction it inevitably occasions.,^ 

• A. 

MUS. C. 

* ( 

Thank you, for these particulars, 

X# ■ 

What a curious flower this i.<, in bloom over 
>■ * 

our heads! 

a 

I ^ rMRS. 'C. , 

It is an Aristol-ocliia; the largest* llowers of 
tlija genus *{^Aristolotliia cordifoUa) are sixteen 
inches*- in diamett?f. De Humboldt describes 
the Indian children as putting* the flowers of 
an Aristolochia upon their, heads • by way of 
xaps, and “States that he found some of these 
plants {A, cordijhlia axid*piffantea) clinfbing up 

r 

* Hooker’s Companion to the Botan^al Magazine. 
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the trees, on the bdrdliers of the Magdalene, the 

corollas of which four feet in eiremnference. 

MBS. F, ^ • 

rm * 

The f]pwors of the laurel-ltaved Magnolia 
[M, grm\dtjhfu^ Ijpve be^n, measured of the 
dianjeter of niue.iiv:hes* an^ your all have read 
of the giganfic llaffle^ia, and have, perhaps, 
seen tlio*inodel oftil'^tflower, in the room of the 

Horticulturaf Society in Regeiit-streeU 

• •• ••• 

• * M^S. C. • • 

Here is the (Quassia (Q. nmara)^ whicli'I point 
oiij to }ou, that I ina\ t#ll }uu the origin of As 
singulai name. It is so called ari^?r a iu*gro of 
Surinam, who di&opv u ed its fc^bi ifiige pi operties, 
aiid«vlio, folia valitAbJe considcratii^n,*coinmu- 
micated the seciVt to Govei1iior,Dalbergh, by 
virliom specimens \\en‘ ^eiit to Stockholm, and 
the plant VI as nayied^ i^iiassia bj" in 

‘lionour of the dibJovcM’er. • *• 


MRS. F.. 


I see that you .admit a cun'ent of aii' into 
your hot-hoiise.* 


. f 


MRS. C. 


Yes, I constantly do in summer,* for tl'c 
stf^nijjtioii of the air injures the health of the 
plants^. ludeedf it has been proved by expevi- 
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ment that moderate wind it very conducive to 
the giowth of plants; and 4^hen trees are kept jfi 
repose by being tieij^too closely to a stake, this 
unnatural State of quietness ^pedes their ve¬ 
getation, and diiainishcs their alrength.^ 1 
therefore never stake my t«ees unless I 'iind it 
absolutely ncCessai^s but aillow j;hcm to have 
the full, benefit of the cfiTects which the wind 
exercises over them, in incf/ealsing ^their circula¬ 
tion, and protnotiqg their growth. 

' ' " f 

HENRIETTA. 

^ How gr{iCeful]y that Mimosa bends its 
branches 1 ^ 

’ ESTHEF. ^ 

YeS, but how pretty it must look in Lmzil, 
where the Iiiamond Beetles {Enthms impcriaUs 
and nohilis) sometimes cluster upon them in such 
myriads that the brancl.cs are absolutely bent 
down under tlie cweight of t their glittering 
fotolen. 

FENRIETTA. 

• ' !• 

The fire-fliesi also must be very beautiful. 
i MRS. F. '* 

g Your ^mention of the fire*fly {Elato^ noctilu’- 

ais)i I'cminds me of a curious circumstance, 

\ 

• D.e Phys. V«g. p/M77. ' 
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which took place sft IDorfu. A young officer, 
wj^o had lately joinr^'d the garrison, wa/ one 
evening on duty, when he^ i>bs^ved^ spark% is-^ 
suing, as he thoug^t^? from the pcjwder magazine. 
Tlie alarm was immediately gifen, and the guard 
turned'out, when itfr<3v^d, on further examin- 
ation^ that soi^e firc^flies flitting over the ma¬ 
gazine had awakened the apprehensions* of the 
young ofScer, ^vho*hafl never seen these insects 
before.* 

* HENRIETTA. 

Is the fire-fly a native of England ^ 

MRS, F. • 

« • 

No; but the win^bd fly of the glow-wojai is 
lumiimus, as^^'iell as ils orawling coinp.2nion; and 
I.iiave constantly ’seen it in a summer’s evening 
*fly into the rooms, attracted by the’ light of the 
candles.f It is gontirally about thq •‘first w«ek 
in July, that these insects make their appearance; 
but the time when I saw them in the greate^ 
iiutnbcrs, was towards the en6t of June, 1S25. 

I was then at Heidelberg; and one afternoon 
that we were walking apiong the ruins of its 
splendid castle, we 'Ifecame so interested ii? re¬ 
calling the fortunes 'of Elizabetji of Bo|iemia 9 ■ 
the wrars of the Palatinate, and all the other 

' F^t. ^ ^ f In I. 8 S 5 , jM'6 , and 1837. ^ 

VOL. II. D ' 
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events of historic interest which this castle 
was tVie theatrfe, that we Vl^re unconscious hQ»' 
}^te it had become before we turned our steps 
homewards. ^ 'jfhe green banks of the path 
which led to the ibwm, were covered with glow¬ 
worms ; and mvriads of iuFiinous insecfs were 
flying about, whiiSh we ea'Aily cfiuglit with our 
hands. ’ At tlie time, we took them to be fire¬ 
flies ; but on cbmparing them' subsequently with 
the platec of th&t inseef, we found that they 
were the ivingcd glow-woi m [La'^npyrisnoctiluca) 
of out own country, which we pever before had 
happened lo have seen. 


MRS. .c. 

f 

Tiien you arc fortiiimtf? in having met with 
them so often, for they arc gencrally considered 
to be of unfrequent occurrence. 

r , 

^HENRiETO. 

Aunt, ;you s'^ein to meet with seme object of 
kiterest wherever^ you go. 

i 

MRS. -c. , 

I dare say? mv dear Henrietta, that vou have 

' I _ 

read Miss Aikin^s excellent story, called Eyes 
®andnj Eyes.” An efcserving minck, like your 
aunt’s, will every where discover sufficient to 
admire and instruct, where^ others see nought 
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• • 

but a dreary wasiSe. “ It is for the naturalist 
14 ^ find charms anu’ attractions, subjects for 
musing and contemplation* in t^e mo^st ordi^ar^' 
scenes, and in objects of every-daj occurrence, 
in the path where he treads,•in die hills with 
which'he is encompassfe(^ and in the atmospheric 
changes of th’^spaciAus canopy of heaven, spread 

over all.” * 

• • • 

« • 

** God speaks through dlk and is all lt>uqdL’» 
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1KTELI.1GP.KCE OP A RAVEK. -THE AGE OF ElllDS. — ANECDOTE 

OP A K^,SI.L1*1 . — rAMJMAniTT OF FISHES. — PISH EONUi: OP 

EUCUI.LUS. -DOMESTICATION OF «Attr, &C. -OF A MOI.E- 

OP A TOAD. — PELlSSON*S TAMe' KPIDPR. ^I^HEASANIS AT 
0001»1(Sr00l). r— L>“AHNEP ANIMALS. SECRET OP THEIR EDU¬ 
CATION.—.^THE SMUGGLING DO^S Oy THE .TUKA. — REASON 
AND instinct. ** 


‘ There is a book, w.io runs may read, 

.Which heavenly truth imparts ; 

And all the lore its sciiplars need, 

Pure eyes and Christiarf Hearts. 

»The works of God above, below, 

\/ithin us, ^nd arotinh, ^ 

Are pajjes in that book to show 
How God himself is found.’' 

. EEELE. 


^ FREDERICK. 4. 

ArNT, the raven has carried off my penknife, 
and has hidden it in a tree. 

MRS5. F. 

t * ^ 

He is indeed ^a sad thief; the other day he 
litole thirteen eggs from the nest of a hen, and 
the most curious part of the circumstance is, that 
he contrived to carry them tidl away without 
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breaking one of them, although he ha^to fly 
<^er a paling six feet high^. 


• HENllJETTA.., , 

And, a week since, he carried off the eggs of 
a guinea fowl in tHh saiTie manner'; having dis¬ 
covered her Best* he every Say stole her egg as 
soon as it was lai^. ^ * 

• • 

FRin^RICK^ • 

This was til'll mbre provoking from the trouble. 
which we all took to find out where the*guinea 
hen laid; and I do iio^ think that we should 
ev& have succeeded, had not the Jiafli/f told us 
that these birds aliijays make theh* nests open to 
the ^ast. jThis iiaformation guidej^ .^s* very 
much in oitr search, and fcavrti us hunting for it 
in several other directions. 

r 

. • 

^HENRIETTA* 


The raven is certainly a vevy clever bird; it 
i^ astonishing how distinctly he calls us' all by 
our names; and I ^lave frequehtly had a u*seless 
walk, thinking T have been wanted in the house, 
when it has^provetj to be only the summons of 
old Jack that I have obeyed. • .But he is flying 
this way, ^or I hear the* heavy •flapping of his 


wings.^ 





9 
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AGfE OF Bll^bs. 


^ MRS. F. 

I suppose he is come to see if we have any- 
l^injT to give hiui: but he fares well, for he feeds 
with the dogs;" and hr is sudi a tyrant, that 
neither dog nor cat’ dare dispute with him the 
possession of any morstl which he. has selected. 

n .1' 


^ HENRIETTA, 

^ A 

Ravens are very long lived? 


MRS. F. 


The raven, the eagle, the domestic goose, and 
the swan, have all bee.p known to live upwards 
of a centufy, which is the same term of existence 
as that assigned to the elCpbr-nt, the crocodile, 
and the«.carp, Gesner mentions a pike which 
was cast into a pool in Suevia, in 1230, and 
was taken out in 1497, being then 267 years 
' old; but no,other animal is known to attain the 
age winch naturalists give to the whale. * 


ESTHER. 

t 

But, to return‘to the raven; it is certainly a 
most sagacious, though a most mischievous 
animal. We had one v'hich used to live in the 
drying ground, and its great ajuusement was to 
^ck the clotheo-pegs olST the lines, aitd collect 
them in a heap. The laundry-maid, not liking 

* See 1 b^ Series, chap. zi^i. 
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* I 

the ti’ouble he gave her by this operation, .ilways 
i«ade a point of limiting the rafven np, the 
clay when she hung out the*cilotlv?s to dry^ 
manoouvre the raven soon discovered, and ever 
after invariably hid himself V'very Wednesday, 
which he had asci?rtair|pd to be the day of his 
weekly iiicarc^rattod. • 

^ * jkiis. F. 

Tliat dogs and cats vyll so«n lciirii*td disocrn 
stated periods* is Veil aiitlieiiticated,* but that. 
birds should accjuire such iiitelligcjice ma}'*appear 
to us more extraordinag'y. We h&d once oile 
of those beautiful birds of New HplMiid, called 
the Roselle, or Hill Parj*ot, which for 

man;ij*years delightad with its clear^ielSdious 

whistle; ah<r we* observed • rtiat it washed itself 

« • 

upon one day in the week only; and so regular 
was it in confining its*ablutions to the stated 
day, that it never went int^ the tyater on any 
other, althdugh a bath was always ^anding in 
its c^ge. • 

t 

• ESTHER. 

All animeis maj bei readily taught t(^obey 
any given signal ^hich summoi^ them to receive 
their food. There are* many instancec of fisl! 
o tutored. Eels have been taught to obey 

D 4 • 
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a whistle’’^, and the CJhinese gold-fish come when 
calleci by the ringing of a bell. c 

j^t the gardens of Charlottenburg, near Berlin, 
the carp are^collectcd togetheit by ringing a bell, 
at the sound of Which the fish may be seen in 
shoals, putting their j^osesf out of the %vater. 
(Hand Book, p. 277.) ,, 

MRS. r. 

Nor must y^e forget the fish ponds of Lucullus, 
where the fishes were kept belonging to the 
Romans of Baia;. Pliny states,^that these fishes 
■ wre so tame as to feed out of the hand; and 
when called by their feeders, they leaped oul: of 
the water. Eacl^ fish, Ijq says, knew its name, 
and s.' 2 veral of them were decorated witli, neck¬ 
laces- ^ j ' 

ESTHER. 

This,account is rathi!;r marvellous; but I cer¬ 
tainly have 'heard *t)f a lacly who asserts that each 
of her tame tirold and silver fislies knows its own 
name; and as she calls Calypso, Neptune, &c. 
that fish upon which she had bestowed the 
appellation would come. There is a gentleman 
living’ near Braintree,^in Kssex, ♦who has some 
•tame carp, which^know his y^histle; and hearing 
iis suttimons, iihmediately swim towaMs him to 
receive their accustomed repast. 


* Ellis's Fslrnesian Researches. 
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^ And at Femey^I saw the fishes swim directly 
to the gardener when he mac^e a splashing in the 
water: but these instances of the fafniliarity of” 
fish are v^ry frequent, ^Even the Common mole 
may be domesticate^, for I*kuow of a gentleman 
whc^ for some ti/ne, kept one of these animals 
in a box filledTwith tiirf, and whenever hq tapped 
the side*of the box, the mole would immediately 
come out, jump upcm him,^and,eat from _his 
hand. 


FHEDEllICK. 

And our gardener keeps a pet toad in tfte 
greenhouse to destroy the ^nts, [which injure 
the grapes and the plants. This animal i^ss tame 
that fie coiT>es?dir<jctl5' tvhen ^called; but I believe 
toads are easily domesticated. * * 

. ' EStllEK. m •! * 

Nor must we omit the story* of M; Pelisson, 

who, when confined in the* Bastille, tamed a 

• * * 

spider, and taught it to come for food at the 
sound of an instrument. * Kirby and Spence 
also state that a mauufaftturer in Paris fe^ 800 
spiders, which had become •so* familiar tlia^ 
wheneveiP he entered the apartment, “ ^hich ne 
usually did bringing a dish filled with flies, but 

* *' • 

D 5 
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not always, they immediatelr camt down to him 
to receive their food.” * 

URS. F. 

At (goodwood, tlie seat of the Duke of Ilich* 
mond, the plieal^gits aio taught to ohiey a sig- 
ijial. They are reaVed in^a large enclosure^ 
which was formerly a ^chalk .pit, whence they 
are suf^red tQ wander into the woods; but, at 
tlie sound of a bell, theyr daily repair to tlie 
chalk jpit to be fed^ • 

• •fredkiiick. 

Aun^ did you ever see the learned dogs, 
which werei exhibited in London, some years 
since ? 

” MRS. F. 

Yea, and I also saw the learned pig. 

I 

riir-DElllCK. 

How very w^onderful their performances were, 
in playijUg cards, spehing, calculating, and 

so forth \ ^ 

* • MRS. r. 

Implicit attention to a ^ign from their master^ 
is, I believe, the whole secret of the education 
of learned animals. • 

f IILNRijETTiH. ^ 

^Then don’t yon’think, aunt," that they know 
one card* or letter from another ? 

* Vol. IV. p. 22. 
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• » 

* I MRS. F. 

^ Mgst assuredly, not; their whole eduoetion 
consists in being taught to* understand a secret 
signal, made by their master. ^ ^ 

• * » 

FREDERieK. 

But, how does th^t eifabl^ them to choose the 
right card or tmmber ? 

Ars. f. 

Merely by obedience*to tlieir iflaster s DignaL 

. • 

^ ESfHER. 

And what do you suppose, manima, to be' 
this secret sign of intelligence between the m^n 
and his dog? for Jje tdoes not appear to direct 

the animal eitlier by words or action. 

’• • • * 

• • • 

MRS. F. ' 

If you press your thumb nail against the 
nail of one of ydur fingers^ a slight'clicking 
noise is m^de, so faint Uiat ^t woijld hardly 
arrest the attention of any but onfe prepared 
to detect it. This, I believe, is the usual sig¬ 
nal employed; .but I will,tell ybu my reasons 
for coming t^ this conclusion. 

• V 

• • ESTHER. * * • 

« * * 

Thank you, mamma; we should mticTi like to 

hear ^lem. 


n 6 • 
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LEATINBD Al^ALS. 


MRS. F.f * 

Having been previously told, by an intel¬ 
ligent foreigner, th^t this click with the nail 
the usual ^ign of intelligence between the 
animals and'^their^asters, I went, thus warned, 
to see the two lea-rifed dogs, to whose perfc^i^lil- 
ances you have ,beeVi jast^ alluding. ^You 
are aw^re, that, in all the feat^ which these 
animals perform, the cards, numbers, dr letters, 
are all spread out in a circle upon the floor, 
at short distances Vroni* each other. When the 
dog hi^d received his orders, he walked leisurely 
•r^iind the circle pausing slightly at each card, 
apparently as if to exainine it; but, in fact, in 
order to give his master time to make the 
concerted sigrtal. When tTio animal arrived 
at the right card,^I disthi^Jtly hecrd the* man 
make a slight click, such as 1 have described, 

. upon which the dog stopped, took up the card, 
and. received the applause of the spectators for 
his sagacity. 

Sometimes, the dog did not hear the signal 
the first time; bqti in that case, he never at¬ 
tempted to select a card upon his ow^n respon¬ 
sibility, but would patiently take another round, 
that tTie signal might be repealed. 

i 

FREDERICK. 

Then this is the whole secret ? 
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LEADED Animals. 

t MRS. F. 

^ It tcertainly waa^ in the case in questioSii. 1 
have not since seen any mgre learned ^imals 
to repeat my observations; but the* individual 
who first told me the drcums’tancf, assured me 
that every instancy whicli he had witnessed, 
con^rnied him ii\ Ms be)lef«that this is the cus¬ 
tomary sign employe'd. 

• • • 

% 

HENRIETTA. 

, • • • •• • 

Then after pll •there is nothing so very won¬ 
derful in these learned animals. * 

MRS. F. 

There, Henriet;jj|i 5 »I do iici agree with you; 
for it*is to me ve|*y surprising, that animals 
can brou^it tp the*state, of intelligence and 
docility necessary to enable them so quickly 
to understand, and so^retdily to obey, the secret 

orders of their niastet. 1 4'ar t>tre is some 

« 

cruelty exweised in their edivation ^ and that 
tlje poor creatures have many blows and some 
starvation to encounter, bcfoi’e *thcy are ^][uali- 
fied for public exhibition. . 


Did yem ever 
ling dogs ? 
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SMUGGLING ^GGS. 

\ 

TREDSIRICK. 

No; pray toll roe their his^^ory. 

' ESTHER. 

Mamma will,«l^dare|Say 9 relate it; for she 
heard it &om a lad^ wligse brother was in one 
of the frontier ciis|ona^hou%es^ and who there¬ 
fore had the most correct informktioii respect¬ 
ing them. , „ 

. , ' , MRS. I*. 

You ate, perhaps, not aware that there is 
always'“great smuggling going forward, in order 
to pass the “Swiss watches and lace into France. 

ESTHETE. 

« 

The^vorks of watches are manufactured ex- 
tensively in the Swiss Valley** of’ the Jura*^, 
whence they arfe sent to Paris or Geneva, to be 
put into cases and finished. 

* 

Mils. I. 

Every iheans is taken to elude the vigilance 
of the French ^isstoin-house officers, who are 
very strict upon this frontier; and the following 
is one among tlie many expedienijs adopted:— 
Large dogs, of a peculiar Sace, arc trained to 

** Chaux*de-Foud, Locks &.c. For an account of these 
valle}&, &ec citlitr Simond’s Travels in SwitzciUnd, oi LbeJ, 
Vjyageur eu Suisse. 
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tross the moiintainJ by ibe more retired pusses; 
wd are invested with a false skiii) belween 
which and their own coats the contraband 
goods are deposited. These ahimai^ travel in 
parties, ^ quick-scented dog, lining placed at a 
short distance in frgnt of thq othe^rs, as an ad¬ 
vanced guard. If lie ^ custom-house of¬ 
ficer approadtling, he immediately giyes the 
alarm, sftid the partytretreat, and pursue a more 
devious routej turning backwards ^and forwards 
until they have .eludell the* pursujf oY the 
enemy. When all is safe, they again continue ‘ 
their journey, preserving always tli^ same cai^-- 
tiou until they succeed*in reaching .their des¬ 
tination. 

• • • ► 

FREDEBICK. 

But how’ can diese dogs*Be tanght to avoid 
a custom-house officer ? 


MRS. r. ' 

By a cruel but simple expedieAt. Their 
iilasters, when instructing th^ in their (bities, 
occasionally put oti the uniform, of a custom¬ 
house officer; and when in this garb, they beat 
the poor dogs most ^inm*ercifully. Hence'tliese 
animals acquire the gi;eatest * kppreh^sioii 
any person in that costume, and fly fwn them 
with tjie greatest trepidation. 


* 
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SMUGGlIiNG ^iOGS. 


TKEDERICI^^. ' 

BuV, 1 suppose that thejr are sometimes 
caucht ? 

MRS. F. 

fl 'I" 

It does happen'occasionally, that these fine 
creatures fall into' t^ hai^ids of the enemy ; 
and in this case no biercy i? showp^them. They 
are broiight to a regular court martialthe evi¬ 
dence against them Is heard; and if found 
guiltyi they are sentenced to be shot. 


MARY. 


Poor creatures 1 are ^hey never pardoned ? 


MRS. F,. 


But^eldom, for the French laws against 
smuggling are mosi severt.* I. do ‘indeed know 
an instance of 6ne dog being spared, for whose 
life great interest was made. Not many years 
sinci*, he was still,alive;*having renounced his 
smuggling pursuits, and entirely overcome the 
prejudices of education, he was comfortably 
domesticated irf ar French douane as the faithful 

servant of-a custom-house officer ! But 

all thjs! time we have f(»rgotten tl>e raven and 
Frederick’s knife.. 



FREDERICK. 


I 


<^1 have no chance, aunt, of finding it iigain; 
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• ♦ - 
* . * f . 

for he is 90 sly, that while we have been talking, 
ht haCs hopped ofP with it, and concealed’it in 
some other of his hiding p^ees. ^ 

* £STI$ER. 

I nc^^er saw sucli^ insect .in a .bird as this 
rave#i somoliiDes display^ • 

• JIEIJRIETTA. 

One would almost ihink he reasoned,^ 

• • • 

» J-REDEHICK. 

But really some animals are so sensible that, if 

thev had reason like oiyselves, thev could n<Jt 

1 * • 

act better. 

* • 

• HENRIETTA. 

9 . * • ' 

That reminds yie*of the lines of Cowper: — 

“ Ueas*ning at ev*ry step he treads, 

Man yet mistakes his way; • 

While meaner things, ^'hom instinct leads,^ 

Are rarely known^o stray.,^* • 

Pope has also a passage upon Instincl and rea¬ 
son, which I learned at school. . 

« 

* MRS. Ft 

Of reason*and, instinct we know noljiing’ 
and the subject is^one of thsse* which, in the 
present finite state of dur [faculties, t^j^re not 
permitted to penetrate. The secret things 
belong unto thp Lord,** and the Christian ph^* 
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\ 

losopher will be the first to admit with humility 
how' vast those bounds are which he caiiii'^ t 
pass and how th6 greatest acquirements of 
the human mind serve only^to place him on 
tlie very frontier «f knowledge.” ^ 

“ Instead* of perj^xtngr our minds’ about 
secret things, let fis walk-in light ^vliich 
the Loird has -graciously afforded us ; and, con¬ 
scious, of our inability to‘eompr€jiend his deep 
de^igps,* l§t Ufi adqfc thjp depth of the riches of 
his wis^am and'knowledge,* whose judgmcTUs 
are noi to be investigated, nor^his ways traced 
out; whose mind noiyj can penetrate or com- 
jlreliend; wlio needs and regards no counsellor: 
who first gives lif^ and b/^th, and all things 
to evfeiy one; and to whom none can render 
any thing which he Jias liot first received from 
him : for of litm, and through him, and to 
are a\\ \3a\ngs, <o vf\\o\n be g\ory for 


^ _ 

’x' HcrschclI's Preliminary Discourse, 
f Scott, in ,his Commentaries. 
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# 
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THE COLOUR. BOX. 


BISTll%-LAMrBLA'CK.—SKl^HSO.-^NBfUOTB OF ST. ISIDORE AVD 

THE WELL.-C.a!^ROG£.-LADDER. -SAP GREEN. — BROWK 

PINK. — ^AKE. — BRAZIL WOOD. -PRUSSIAN HLUB^^Lits DIS¬ 

COVERY. CARMINE. —V|illMir.ION. ~ RED AND WHITE LEAD. 

—NAPLES AND ctlROMK YEl-LOW.-FLAKE WHITE. —COLOUR* 

FROM COPPER,-FROM ARSENJ(!.-CRWALT,* ZAl'FRE, SMuILT, 

AND POWDER BLUE. —«JLTRAS1AR1NE.— OCHRES J^I> EARTHY 

COLOURS. -COLOURS OF THE EGYPTIANS. — MoilMY, AN 

« 

EPITOME OF THE WRTS OF THE EGYPTIANS. — DISCOVERIES 

OF ROSSELLINI.-GRECIAN SAGES IN EGYBE. — AVERSION 

01<^ THE PRIESTS TO HISTORICAL RECORDS. —>MONUMENT|, 

WHEN BUILT.-PALMYRA AND GENOA. — ROSETTA STONE. — 

HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING.REPRESEI^XATION OF THE JEWS 
ON EGYPTIAN MONUME'jAs. 


“ First the flaming red 
Springs vivid forth j tiie tawny orange n^t; 

And next delicious Yellow, 6y whose side , 

Fall tlic kind beams of alikrefreshi^g gree^ 

Then the pure blue, that swells autumnal skies, 
Ethereal bftixe; and then, of sadderHiue, | 
Fmerge the deepen’d indigo, as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droopsfrost; ^ 
Whilst the last glcaipings of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet awsyy.** * 

THOMSON. 

<•-- -4 


HfeNB^TTA. * ’ • 

Auntj what is the name of this fine, warm, 
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BISTBE>* 

« 

MBS. F.* 

It is called bistre. 

« • 

• ‘ • HENRIETTA. 

• •• ' 

Then, I mus# ne^tt: beg of you to tell 
me what bistre is; fcr'it^as only yesterday 
that we were talkingabofit*colours, and aone 
of us knew from what half of them are pro- 
duced« 


• J-VAACn* 4'» 

I shall be most happy to *tell you. Let 
us begin with bistre, the colour in question, 
^liich is the burnt oil extracted from the soot 
of wood. 

^ ESTHER. 

What^^ood is used for the purp‘ose ? 

Miv?. F. 

Beech is^^that ^which 'is best adapted for the 
manufacture; the wood must be perfectly dry 
before it is used. The best bistre comes from 
France. Suppoce that we class the colours 
according to tlie different kingdoms to which 
they belong; and we will proceed with the 
vegetable, since we have begun with it. 
c Lampblack somewhat^ resembles bistre in its 
preparation. It is made^ in England, at the 
turpentine houses, from die refuse of the^fesin- 
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DUS substances wliic^ are there manufactured. 
'Shis residuary or infuse resin is burnt in a* fur¬ 
nace so constructed/ thsft, the dense ^moke 
arising from it parses into chambers fiung with 
sacking, upon which thfe soot^is deposited, and 
from dine to time ssWej^ off^ and sold without 
any further jjreparation. ^Vhen required for 
nicer purposes, it is prepared from the soot 
of linseed oil,^ by* h^ftiging a large copper pan 
over the flame of a lamp to recewe its sn\oke; 
hence it is caUcd* lampblack. ‘ In Geyrmaiiy, 
great quantities lampblack are manufadtured, 
not from wood, but from a kind t)f pit coaP; 
and!*, indeed, it appears from experiment, tha\ 
the difference of sqol does not depend entirely 
upon die quality of,thc material employ^'J, but 
upon the manher jn Vhich u« burnt. 

I ’ 

HENRIETTA. • 

Indigo, I know, com^s froni a pbiit. 

* ; 

MRS. F. 

• » 

Yes, this fine blue is produced by the leaves 

of all the different species of indigo (Tndigofera) ; 
but I believe it is principally procured.^from 
Indigofera tinctoria and aniL Xh^ plant contains 
the most ^digo at the period of flowerijng. Bu2 
the cultivation of indigo is an object of such 
natioi|iil importance, that you must read som& 
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' ^ t ‘ 

detailed account of its growth and matiufacture. 

It fhrms one* of the most Valuable articles ‘of 

commerce in ,the East Indies, and parts of 

South America. * * 

' * < t 

^hedeuk^k. 

I wish, aunt, y^>u would tell ys all aboftt it; 
I do fo dislike reading dull accounts of manu¬ 
factures. ‘ 


' " ‘ ’ * Mlis. F. . 

Indeed, my dear Frederick^ you very much 
ifiistake my object in conversing with you, if 
you think that I intend to save you the trouble 
of investigating for yourself. On the contrary, 
I wislj, by telling you a little, to awaken in you 
a desirtT^of learniiig inoke*. It ii only by your 
own exertions,' that you can become really Well 
informed, aifd patiencev^and perseverance are ne¬ 
cessary* to ‘the t^sk. A* kihg f was told more 
than two thousand years since, by a wiser person 
than either you or I, that there was no royal 
road* tolearnkig; and rest assured that, if you 
wish to learn,• you paust read,* and that dili¬ 


gently and patiently, and must npt be deterred 


^ • Tbo colouring srlatter called iniigotine exists also in the 
'Woad ( tmetoria), and in Nerium tinctoriuiii, one of the 
oleander genus. 



See the anecdote of Ptolemy Philadelphus and l^clid. 
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• . t * "" . * 

by any little diflSciilty which you find in your 
i;^y. • Did you ever hear the story of St. Isfdore 
and the well ? " 


FKEDBRICK.ft 


9 

No, ^lunt; will you *haye the kindness to tell 

• . '1 • t ^ 

It u:^r » 


{.^RS. F. 

Sti Isidore, Archbishop of S«villej ‘when a 
schoolboy, “ w^s very idle, played truant, and 
ran away in loathe fields. After wandering 
about, he became weary and thirsty, And stopped ‘ 
at A well. The stone round the ^Ijrink of tlfe 
well was hollowed, isio grooves and channels. 
They excited the ci:^riosity of the boy; end the 
good woman who wasJ drawing water explained 
the cause of this appearance; ’ tlie stone was 
channelled by the ^constant rubbing of the 
bucket-rope. TheTutifi’e bishop then bethoilght 
himself, thttf, if the hard rock could thus be worn 
through by this soft and yielding "substance, 
surely his own dulness might give way to Appli¬ 
cation and industry; and. thus “pondering, he 
returned to Ivs home, ai^d instantly passe«^ into 
a new life and being. The studies over which 
he had slumbered* in weariness, now afforded 
nought but delight; and he prosecuted them 
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with such energy, that he became .the most 
learited man of his age ami country. In ihw* 
rich m^nasteiy of SR Isidore, at Seville, a frag¬ 
ment of the well stone may 3 ^et be seen by the 

curious pilgrim.^**— Btft;, to return to onr colours. 

. * • 

henkij.tIa. 

What is gamboge ? 


MRS. d”. 


Gainbpge is a'gum resin, qjMained by wound¬ 
ing eiUier the shoots or the bark of a tree {Sta- 
hpnatis CainluHjioidvs)^ whicli is a native of Siam 
a«d of Ceylon ; but it*is often fidulterated with 
the gum of* a Malabar jjlaiitf, Garclula cam- 
hog la, ^ ^ 

, * VSTllCK. • 

• * 

Madder, which I sec* in your box, nianinia. 
is pj;odi»ced.by the rooTs^df a plant of the same 
name. * * 

MRS. r. 

• • 

it is sb.* Madder (Ilnhia tlnctorium) 

is extensively bultivated in Belgium, and used 

IL^inburgh Review, vol. xx\I. %t* Isidore was born about 
70, suceeedcd lns*brother as aiclibiitliop of Seville in (}00, Or 
^1. ll#wa!> the great restorer of discipline ii» the Spanish 
church, and was also the historian of the Visigoths, and the 
friend of St. Gregory tlic Great. He died in 6SG. 

* ‘ Medical Botany, 


I 
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fontierly to be an object of agriculture in our 
iWn country. The roots are gathered at the 
end of the second or th’rd yiar, rnd,* be*’^^ 
dried, are packed in bags for tlie dyers, who 
grind and prepare them foK lise. 

HENRIETTA. 

What is sap green ? 

IVlRS. F. ^ j * 

Sap green the juice of the unripe berries 

of the buckthoun, evaporated until it becomes 

of the consistence of gum. Brown-pink consists 

of fchalk coloured by fustic, and heightened by 

other preparations. . •* % 

% ^ 

* MARY. . 

'And what is fustic ? 

MUS.^P. 

It is the wood of a species ot mulberry (Morus 
timtoria\ which is a native of the West Indies, 
of Brazil, and other parts of South America, 
whence it is imported into Europe, to dye 
yellow. 

Indian ink we hu.ve {^oken of on a former 
occasion *: and these comprise all' our ve^table^ 
pigments,’excepting lake, with which our ca* 

* IsC Series, Chap, xk 


VOL. 11. 


R 
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talogue properly concludes, as, although soifke 
kinds are prepared from madder or Brazil 
-.Wrod, others are made from cochineal or by 
discharging tlj'\ colour of scarlet rags. The 
colouring matter is mixed with a s'olution of 
alum, and, when'submitted to a chemical pre¬ 
paration, the colour we call la^'e falls to the 
bottom of the vessel, 

• ‘ , HENRIETTA. 

Whaf is Brazil wood ? , 

« 

‘ r MRS. r. 

Tt is the wood of a tree (Cmalpinia mista) 
which grows i^ Brazil,, the Isle of France, 
Japan, and other countries. Thi'i wood, wdien 
first cut, is of a bght co^efur, but turn-? a dark- 
red upon exposure to the air. When the 
Spaniards first found the tree in Brazil, they 
wtre stru^’k witji the sanguine colour of the 
wood, and immediately thought il^niust be tliat 
of whicli the cross had been made, and that 
it Med at tlie* sacrilege of being wounded. \ 

We will ftow pvoceeci to the colours which 
we derive from the animal kingdom, at the 
head of whi^h,^ I think, Ve must place Prus- 
' sian-l^ue, although tlie colouring matter of this 
' pigment is iron. Prussian-blue is made by 


* Brande*s Chemistry. 
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• • * * 

calcining* animal aubstances, such as bpnes, 

lk)ofs; bullock^s bfood, &c. with *peariash, in a 
red-hot iron vessel, and pouring wateF u^^aaa 
the mixture. you are not^chemists, 1 will 
not deutil to you th6 g^&ual additions of * 
alum, sulphate of* iro^j, ahd muriatic acid 
nectftsary to ^pm^lete the pT'oeess, and to form 
the brilliant colour which we call Pi*iissian- 
bluc; a namt; it derives from having been first 
discovered at Berlin, ir^ l7M)j by DiesW’lf, a 
colour maker, •w'h*o, having thrown several li- 

^ P 

quids from his ljri)oratory, upon tlie ground, was 
surprised to find it tinged with a beautiful bh^ 
colour. llt.‘collecting what liquids he liad 
thrown out, Diesbftf If repeated the *"Xperimeiil, 
and ]yVparod the cvjour, which has suujc gone 
by the iianie of IVussian or'Berliy blue. 

r^Turii. ^ 

How many discoverfbs haw ari<>n from*ac- 
cident! The idea of ascending tli« air in a 
b.illoon, originated in a singuhir manner. The 
wife of Montgolfio]^, was preparing to cut *up a 
loaf of sugar, arid taking off the paper cap from 
the top, slie threw ij upon tlie fire; llic amoke 
and draught operating upon it, earned it through 
the flue, and caused it *to ascend abovenhe top 
of the chimney. Montgolfier reflected on the 
incidctit, and proceeded to niakc a tissue-paper 

E 2 
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, t' 

bags^and inflated it with smoke, produced from 
cork-cuttings; this succeeded agreeably to hik 
^ypectations. He was soon imitated by others, 
and the science/)f ballooning rapidly advanced. 
But to return td^ our Subject. * Ivory-black is 
made from bone§ or ivofy burnt in a close 
vessel, and may be considered .an a varieiy of 
animaf charcoal. 


^ ® . ■ » 

Carmine is pi^epared from, the cochineal in¬ 
sect: ihis and sepia, of which we have before 
spoken*, complete the animal substances of our 
colour boi:. We wl«3 now proceed to the mineral 
kingdom, which furnishes the most durable and 
the greatest part of our colours. 

- ESTHER. 

Vermilion is produced from quicksilver, com¬ 
bined ')»rith sulphur. ][4Gad' affords us several 
pigments. 

¥ *■ 

HENRIETTA. 

V 

Yes, red and white lead. . 


In order to^obtain red lead of a fine colour, 
It requires to be manufactured in large quan¬ 
tities. 


1st Series, Chap. xi. 


{ , 
v 
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T7HITE LEADS—VERrilGRlS. 

^ • 

JIENRIETTA, 

And white lead ? 

» MRS. r. •« 

White leadj or ceruse, is {Prepared by exposing 
sheet lead to the act»n of thg vapour of vinegar. 
Napl es yello#,*and Chrome yellow, arc likewise 
preparations of leadand so is also flake white, 
which, like 'vthite lead, is a corrosion, of this 
metal, but with tjiis difference, tliat *it is*'pro¬ 
duced by the a?id of grapes instead of viiv?gar. 

c# 

ESTIWR. 

Verdigris is a similar pi’eparatiou to white 
lead and flake whit6,l)eing formed by exposing 
copptfr to the*fiimesV)t vinegar, when it becomes 
gradually incrusted with 'the .green powder 
which we call verdigris. ^ At Montpelier, where 
it is largely manufactujjed, the acid,«f gfc*apQS is 
employed. ' * 

MRS. F. 

Verditer is also jproduced ffom copper f and 
Green Bice, tbe celebrated Armenian stone 
of the ancients is, 1 believe, an earth calcined 
by copper. 

ESTHER. 

Iron, as you have before told us, forms a 4 

£ 3 * • 


f 
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I ( 

raipQrtant ingredient in Prussian blue; and 
arsenic, I believe, gives us several colours. 

, Vi 

Mllg. F. 

ft' *' 

Yes; Oj’pimentJ sq called from auripigmentum 
(golden pigment), cqnsistf of arsenic’"', and 
forms the basis ol King's yelloT» They'•are, 
therefore, bodi poisonous, like all preparations 
of this metal. 

«■ 

* ESTHER. 

4a 

4 

Cokalt comes next. ^ 

, Mas. F. 

The beautiful blue furnished bv cobalt is 
used very extensively as a’ colouring material 
in the porcelain, eartheiiwa'*e, and glass aianu- 
factures. In our common blue earthenware 
plates, for instance, the pattern is generally 
pripteck>with cobalt upop paper. The paper is 
applied to the plate in a state of biscuit, and 
tile colour adheres to it on tlie application of 
heat^ 

‘ ESTHER. 

What is the origin of its name ? 

I ^ 

MRS. F. 

o I ^ _ 

C!obalt signifies in German, an evil spirit 


* Yellow sylphuret of ar^culc. 
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. *C*>»ALT. • 7^ 

{kohold), <aiid has been given to thi«i minenri 
ffy the German mibers, in consetjuence of the 
LU effects to whi^ they ai'e exposed^ frgm the 
unwholesome vapours of tlie arsenic which is 
combined with the cobalt they imaginixi that 
an cvif genius resid^ ip the mines of cobalt^ 
anddoved to |prment them.*'^ 

Zaifre, the cobalt of commerce, is prepared 
by calcining jlhe* oi*^, and thus expelling tlic 
sulphur and arsenic.* §mak is azaiffe* njel^d 
with sand and pOtash, when it fornts^ a blue 
glass f; and smalt pulverised is powdei^ blue, 
employed so much by oip: laundress, and also 
in tlie painting of porcelain, and in die colour¬ 
ing of artificial stoi^ea In Germany, where the 
meta^ is plentiful, it is also used, when^coarsely 
ground, as* sand dor clrying*ink, wlien writing. 
Cobalt likewise forms the base of several kinds 
of syinpatlietic iiikj • • 

ESTHEB. 

1 think, mamma, that we have now enu- 
merated all tlie metallic colours? • 


MBS. F. 

Then wc may proceed to the earttiy mi- 

• iv. p. 217. * # * 

f Amsterdatn 1$ celebratied for Ua smalt maDufactorieh; 
the method employed in the prcparatuin of this artwle is kept 
secret.# • 

e-4* 
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ULTRASfAIEtINE. 


Lapis lazuli affords us ultramarine, 
wfiicii is obtained %y calcining the stone, anj 
reducing ,it to, an impalpab^«^powder. It is 
next mixed^ with a piste cc^posed of wax, 
linseed oil, and le^o&s substances, ^nd then 
washed and drfe^* JUtc^^the^^owder called ultra- 
marine. jipitramaflne does not,change 'froin 
age; “the ’ consequence is, that while the 
other colours of a painting lose, their tone by 
ti)pe..aiid, the elfarts of exposure to light and 
air, the'blue resists their ravages; hence we 
often tee it so prominent in many of the paint¬ 
ings of the* old mastci'g, as to destroy the har¬ 
mony of their colouring. Lapis la/uli is brought 
principally from Siberia,^ wjhere it is found in 
the vicinity of Lake Baikal; but it also comes 
from Persia, Natoiia, and Cl:ina.' The yellow^ 
spots and veins in this niiiierai are composed 
of iron nyrites. 

r 

f 

, ESTHER. 

f think, mamnij^ that you have no other 
colours to iiotite,' excepting some of the earths, 
such as yellow and Roman ochre, sienna, 
umbe^ and Colo^e earth. » 


' MRS. E* 

I t 

Yes; these close our catalogue. Umbefr-t 
SD called from Ombria, the ancient na^me of 
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•cOi^OUBS bB/THE EGYPTIANS. 

• * * 

% I • 

the dueby of Spoleto, whence this earth 
Urst derived. Cofogrie ea#th is‘prepared*from 
tlie brown-coaljpipcufed at^Friesdorfjnear Bonn^ 
where it exists ilarge|g[uantities.* ‘ 

• ^ESTHEH^' ^ 

IJow durable the** col5ur%ii^Sd by the Egyp¬ 
tians must ffaVe been to remain sb’^biught as 
they are found afr present in their tombs ! 


MUSI F. • . * • •• • 

Mr. Wilkinson states them to have heen so. 
carefully prepared, tliat he has been able to 
forjn cakes from the bl*okeri fragments ^bund 
ill the tombs, which may yet be ^^mployed in 
representing on |ftiper the ‘colour of figures 
copiAl from JCgyptfep ruins^ althougl^ it must 
now bc^ three tliousand y^ars §«ice they were 
prepared. The reds and yellows were appa¬ 
rently ochres; tht¥ gf*^ens and bliv?s CKtrjujted 
•from copper; the white appears lh be a very 

• ..-t • 


* The stratum here worked is in fact a ^subterraneous fore.st, 
buried at an ^‘arly penod of the world's existence, ^iid now 
converted into ligit^e or brown coal. Tmnks of large trees 
are found imbedded in this stratunn, ^nch exhibits the wood in 
all its stages. We found spe^menfin which its stj^cture is 
scarcely changed, and otfier^ in which it had passed into a bi> 
tuniiiious, earthy coal, wkich, when milfed^ith water and dried, 
as used as ^el. The same ifiines also contain arj^altlinino^s 
cprth, ‘wluch furnishes material for extensive alum works, and 
uko a^stmtum of fine clay, employed in a pottery adjacent, for 
tnakinjf the conical moulds used^lb refining the beet root sugdr. 

• E 5* 
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^' . ' • , t < 

noe lime reduced to an impalpable •powder;*' 
the t)lack is lampttatek; ahd the compound 
colours W 9 re formed by con^nations of the 
above. Their paint W4U| mixe^ with water. 

^ Wriei^. 

Then k^ontCMSy wai^ off. 

# ’ 

MRS. F* f 
r 

\es, ,it therefore jwould neces'sarily require 
some pro|ectioii agaiiisl the .weather; and we 
find tke Egyptians so attentive in this respect, 
^^thal^ the interstices of the blocks which form 
the roofs of the temples, independently of tl eir 
being well htted ^togethei;:, and cemented with 
a tenacious and compact mortar, were covered 
bj an additional piece of stOne^let'^Into a gVoove 
of about eight* inches in breadth, extending 
equally on either side of the line of theii 
junction.^ ^ ‘ 

' ^ ESTHER. 

(H 

Is fiot Pl^tian mummy used as a pigment ? 

^iftRS. F. 

yes', it adbrds a rich b]\)wn, which is much 
e^teeiped by artists. ^ 

* WilkinsonS Theb«&. p. 44 3< 
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mUpHKs. 

• 


& 


1* • 


How much 1 sliould lik£ ito a mummy! 


A mummy may be s^d t0 dbmprase a complete 
epitome bf the arts l^th« £^c4;ijans9 all of which 
wei^ calledvu reqaisitioii%i* its'^j^tli^ration. 
The arts of weaving and dying, of fcfundlng, 
working, and colohring glass and m<?tals, of 
engraving upon fine fitontffe,, of painting «nd 
carving wood^ of gilding, Varnishing, and 
eucimelling; th>S arts of preparing resins, per¬ 
fumes, &c.; in short, mony arts wnich we have 
yet to recove»’, as they are entirely* lust to the 

moderns. # ' 

* • 

• • 

I have heard that a mummy^has above a 
thousand ells of bandagbs rolled rouiid^t, some 
.of ilax, some of cottoif, and iiome ^en of silk. *■ 

MRS. % 

The discoveries of Rossellini*, now in the bourse 
of publication,« exhibit a« ipost * wonderful pic¬ 
ture of Egyptian traces ^nd manufjictures. 
In the drawings which he ^copied fromithe 
tombs, wp see represented the whole process t>f 


Pari;^t, Memdkto^sur la Ftste. 
E 6 
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ARTS OF THE i|pipTIANS* 

tli« silk and cotton manufactures; tbe shop of 
an, Egyptian upholsterer of 'between 3000 or 
4000 years ago, froifi which we learn that the 
of that age.^at iy^eliairs as we do, 
inst^d of recliniag^ at^. their repasts in the 
elFeminate, recui^sent po^^n adopted by the 
Romans. also J|id futlSture of most eleganr, 
designs^ under the progressive operations of 
cutting, turning, veneering polishing, gilding, 
and adorning vnih ^nfFed silken cushions. From 
the goldsmith’s- shop, we ^eafn, that gold 
and siiVer plate, knives, spoon?, tureens, ban¬ 
queting cupS, &c. were worked as exquisitely by 
the Theban goldsmiths as by ours. Tlie ininhte 
delicacy of their cameos ar^l hitaglios could only 
have been ellected by ineans^ of the microscope; 
the art of causing figures fb'hieve Kyiclo^work, 
they appear also to have understood; and |;hey 
vvei’e familiar with th® use of tlie syphon and 
the i&rch. T^lie ant of hardening copper instru¬ 
ments of \viar, andiron and steel for die purpose 
of cutting inscription upon the granite, is now 
lost; lior is nioclel^n mechanical knowledge ade- 
^quate to raise the enormotis masses of’masonry 
used ii‘ their buildfiigs., ^ 

ESTHER.' 

iw m 

But how came the Egyptians to be so woBr 
derfully advanced in l|powledge ? \ 
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MRS. P. 

TRe physical position of Egypt was peculiarly 

favourable to the cultivation «of tlse scien''*-?®. 

_ < 

Their rich soil little puWvatioii p and 

the two months diiringf wWcft the waters of the 
Nile covered the K^uftry^ al^'ded a period of 
repBse well Ailculate^ for stiidy aiut'^me^itation. 
As Egypt could^no^ jxist without caiftils, the 
cultivation 'of those, sciences were necessary 
which relate to their C9nstfu/3ti6n. *To\ltfter- 
niine the boundaries of property after thV^eriodi-^ 
cal inundations/the sciences of mensuration and 
geometry w’ere requisites; and as it was e^uayy 
important to calcidate the exact period of their 
return, tlie EgyptiaAs were led to the observa¬ 
tion the stjrs, aiftljLheir clear sky was favour¬ 
able t6> tfie prdgress of 'astrqnomy. Egypt 
abounded in mines of granite; and the working 
of these mines h;d *to*mineralogj{, w^hile^ the 
4node of conveying these eftonnohs, masses to 
the Nile required a knowledge of Inechanics; 
and the practice of embalhiin^,,and of preserv¬ 
ing living specimens of animals ip their temples, 
forwarded the study of nafu^al history. 

• 

• E&T^ER. * ‘ * 

Then it is no wonder that the Grecian sages 
▼isite^ Egypt. Thales, I i^elieve, went first, than 
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\ * 

follo>yed Pythagoras, and successively of almost 
allthawgesofGr^e^. 

fredehick# , 

What did they lei^rn from the Egyptians ? 

I i 

®MRS. F, ** r * 

Most of the sciences wlpch I have enumerated, 
as hydraulics, mechanics,' architecture. In 
asttbtiom}', tlie Egyptians had successively 
passed^ from the lunar to the solar year, until 
tliey had brought it to 36 $ da}^) and a quarter. 
Qeology was far advanced, for they knew that 
the earth lied come out of the water, the 
Grecian sages wohld also jeive instruction in 
mineralogy; for, independently of the gi.^ite 
quarries, the Egyptihris had discovered emerald 
mines between Egypt and the Red Sea. In 
chei^istiy tfiey w'ere ’tar advanced, for they 
had applied! it td the arts and manufactures: 
it was a i^ciened much cultivated ’among the 
Egyptians, and Rs European name recals its 
origin. 

t HENBIETl^A. * 

How? 

* 

MRS. F. 

The word chemistry comes from chim^ which is 


I. 
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the Coptic name for Egypt. * In addition jjo die 
l^cienees we haye already enumerated, we must 
not omit medicine, whicK had its birth in this 
country; and if gi prince required t^physician^ it 
was to Egypt that he^ applied. Sudh was the 
aiicienl state of scil|pce jLmohg these wonderful 
people, but ivteslhie divisions and foreign con¬ 
quest caused its decline; and, under the dominion 
of the Romaiti9, they had faDen into a Ftate of 
ignorance which may be regarded .as* a just 
punishment folk the becresy with whichthey per-, 
sisted in keeping their knowledge locked up. 

ESTHER. 

IIow interesting Would behan account of the 
progMs of science umong tlie Egyptians ! 

MRS. F. • • 

It would: but no writien works of the ancient 
Egyptians liave descended to l^ie Eg 3 qftian 

priests appaar to have entertained t^p same an¬ 
tipathy to history as have ^ the Bramins, and 
probably for the same reason,*viz. to retain 
their power. < • , * 

* ESTHER. 

llie modem Bramins assign *as a reason fpr 


* Cuvier, in the Report! of his last Lectures, from whic^ 
source fSiobt of the above obsertaftions are derived* 
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t 

I < 

refusing tp write the histoiy of tlieir country, 
that the degenerate and wretched age in which 
^y live js not worthy of bemg preserved in 
remembrance. 

< 

* MRS. F,i 

( f ^ 

All that has beefl transmitted tp us of Egyp¬ 
tian hktory, is a list of some of their kings; 
but, ill the absence of books, their monunieuts 
now rnpply us- with a cjironology of the ancient 
monarchy. „ 


ESTHEft. 

u 

How strange tliat so manv monuments should 
remain in such a high state^pf preservation ! 

. ^ *MIIS. F. 

Not altogether; as the causes whicli have en¬ 
abled tkem.to resist the ravaj^j^es of time are evi- 

t It O < 

dent. The granite of which they are built is most 
durable irfitsnafiire; and the climate of Egypt, 
where it never rains* (“Egypt’s showerless 
lands”), is peculiarly adapted for their preserva¬ 
tion. The dates of the principal monuments 
in Egypt may be placed (between the years 
c. 1200 and^ GOO. 

* The prophet Zechariah (chap. ziv. verse 18 .) speaks of 
the family of Egypt, ** that have no rain.** V 
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ESTHER. 

Wliat an immense number of monuments 

to have been erected in so short a peniod! 

1 

• * MRS. F. . • • 

• * * 

It nfust be recollected that Ijgypt is a long 
narrow valle]|^ surrounded bjr deserts, and con¬ 
sequently incapable of extension. . By it^ situa¬ 
tion, it was the jJassifge of communicatign be¬ 
tween every part of the c^ilisejd woi^d^ and 
therefore coulc^ n»t fail of becoming j'ich and 
prosperous. H tw were the Egyptians to em-' 
ploy these riclies ? llfey had no use 4o which to 
apjTly them but the erection of publio buildings 
and monuments; and such wq find was the case 
in a jjarallel countiy, viz. Palmyra, winch is 
an oasis in •till; midHuf a 4e®^rt. The* springs 
with which it is supplied rendf'ted Palmyra a 
place of passage for tin* caravans! Hence its 
riches, which its inhabkants qpiplojjed, Tike*the 
Egyptians,lin the accumulatiop of a.number of 
monuments, even more astonishing tlian those 
of ancient Egypt. ^Modern hisftoty, also, affords 
us a similar distance, in, the case of Genoa, 
which, limited in extent by the Apennines, 
reared; during the period of ifs prosperity, that 
multitude of marble palaces which exgite thfe 
admiration of the traveller. * 


CuTter. 
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POSETTA S1X>KE. 

I ' 

ESTHER. 

Fray, mamma, what is the Rosetta stone, 

which I h^ar so often mentioned? 

• • ' 

• t 

‘MRS. F. r 

It is a stone wJiicH was discovered by^ the 
French at Rosetta, and was shortly after brought 
to this country l/pon iti is an inscription in 
three characters, ^ the Greek, Hieroglyphic, 
an5 th^' Enchoria], *or native character of 
Egypt^ Dr. Young succeeded in deciphering 
some of the hieroglyphic letters, and by his 
exertions, and the previous labours of two 
learned foreigners, the prst insight was ob¬ 
tained into the hieroglyphic language,* which 
Champ6llion and others have suite .so success¬ 
fully prosecuted. 

„ ES'tHER. 

How did* Dr, \oung proceed in his investi¬ 
gation ? ' 

• ^ MRS. F. 

Observing that in the hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tion, ^lere were occasipnalljr a certain number 
of characters ^nolosed in a kind of oval, he 
discovered that these ovals occurred in the 
places where, in the Greek inscription, proper 
names were to be read, and by comparing these 
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» t • 

^aracters with sinylar ones, in the other ovals, 
he caAie to the conclusion, that these hierogly¬ 
phics represented letters. *Thus he ^sould find 
that the same sig;n stood for the ley:er P in the 
name of Ptolemy, as in*tl)al* df Cleopatra; that 
the same hieroglyphic 5)rmed the third cha¬ 
racter in the* oval* of Bereifice, as that which 
stocd last but one in the name of Cleepatra; 
whence he inferred* that llie hieroglyphic in 
question represented, in ^otk names, the letter 
R. Thus did he gradually and cautiously pro¬ 
ceed, until he dad deciphered sufficient* signs 
to lay the foundation rf)f a hieroglyphic al- 
pha\>et. 

BiKNRIETTA.* 

m 

Thhn hierqgl 3 rphfc^ are only the same as the 
letters of our alphabet. * , 


MRS* F. 

. The hieroglyphic waiting xonsi&ts of three 
kinds: — • • . 

1st, Alphabetic (or Fhone%, as it is called), 
when the hieroglyphic symbol* stands for a 
sound or letterf like our alphabet. 

2d, Emjfileihatic thaj: is, when the Jiiero- 
glyphic is an emblem or symbol of the thing 
represented, as if we Were to draw a peacocK, 
as a representation of Juno; an owl, instead of 
the wbfd Minerva, and so forth. * 
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■ I » 

3d^ Figuraiwe; that is, when the hierogly¬ 
phic is a representation of the thing itself, as if 
we were tf) draw a house instead of writing the 
word house,, or were to substil,ute tlie figure of 
a crown' for the Wotdj 

\ 

,JES'fHEli. ^ 

. * ' 

Had the Egyptians more than one symbol 
for each letter ? % • * ’ 

( , " . « MpS. F. 

Yes, ^generally several; consisting of objects, 
the initial lettiT of wljicli, in the Egyptian 
language, ^as the same as the letter' to be 
represented,. 

•HENRIETTi'^. 

As iti we were to draw^a hippopotarw as, a 
horse, or a liopse, for the letter H; a cow, a 
cradle, or a cat, for the letter C. 

Ir 

^ f MRSV F. 

t 

Exactlv so. ,Now if Esther wejc to write 
her name in hieroglyphics, she might have an 
eagle, an egg, an elephant, or an eye for E. 

MARY. 

Then for S there would ’be a swan, a shell, 
a; sheep, &c. ' . 

FREHERICK. 

' A tigei^ a tortoise, a thistle, or a turkey, 
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I * • 

might stand for JT. For H, Henrietta, has 

^ready given us souje signs; if we have had 
before; and for R she should chooso between 
between a ring,^ a rhinoceros, a rabbit, and a 
rose. Now, Esther, we he.Vt? completed your 
name.^ 


ESTHER. , 

What was the Ihiighage the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians ? ; * * 

% 

X 

^ MRS. F. 

Coptic; and the discovery of this lest lan¬ 
guage opens a A^ast fiejA of inquiiyv and filfe 
up many^ chasms in the history of Egypt. 

tm 

* . « CSTIIER., • 

Is it true that the kings of Egypt who are 
recorded in the Bible ,are portrayed in the 
paintings found by Rc^sellini and-^Ir. Wilkin¬ 
son on the JEgyptian monumeijts ? 

* It has not been thought necessary*t^ enter into thf^ omis< 
sion of the vowels, or any of the other details of the construc¬ 
tion of the hierogl^hic writing. .The Egyptians had three 
modes of writing thSir language: The Hieroglyphic : The 

Hieratic, which, Iflcc the ^rst, wjis confined to the prints, and 
which appears to have heen a simple Jimitation of the hiero¬ 
glyphic ; in fact, a kind of short>hand, or*quick way of writiiig 
it. — The Epchorial, or native character of the cour^rtry, which 
appears to have been gradually derived ironi the other two, and 
by comparing them together, seems to be a kind of loose imita¬ 
tion of iSiem. ^ ' 
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REPR^SEKTATIOM OF JEWS 


AfRS* Fa ” 

Yes; ^Ifharaoh Necho, Hophra, and Shisbak, 
are all to be seen; and the Jews themselves are 
clearly exhibited*. . The profiles of the figures 
in tlie monuments striking»’y resemble tnose of 
the modern Jews*! they have c,‘tlier hat 3 or 
their black bushy hair, turned round by a red 
fillet.- Tliey wear sandaU, the military petti¬ 
coat, a baldrio acKoss^pne shoulder, a girdle to 
which ^ attached a short and, when 

represented as engaged in warlike operations, 
they have the upper jjart of the body covered 
with a defensive coat, either of leather or of 
armour, and wearing over^jbe whole a tippet, 
like tlic cape of a modern .great coat TJnder 
the kings of Egypt, contemporai*y with Moses, 
these Jews are represented as employed in the 
very act of slavery which Scripture describes, 
nafnely, making, bricks. An Egyptian task¬ 
master snperintands the work; and' the bricks, 
according to th^ir delineation, are precisely 
thosfe which are' found in walls constructed of 
bricks, the date of avhich is assignable to the 
era iv: question. Mapy more «1 lustrations of 
Biblical recorfl .are afforded in the pictures 
given Rosseliui; and as tlie science gradually 
advances, more will be collected. The labours 
bf RosseUni, and of our zealous countryman^ 
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Mr. Wilkinson, are rapidly adding to our know- 
' iedgf^ and such a tnass of facts isp accumulating, 
as will enable ufe soon to ^construct a new his- 
tory of the Egyptians, their chronology, their 
arts, their Icienc'es, an^ mapufabtures. 
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EXTINCX A»TIMAL8 OF GREf T Bl^AlK. 

i I . ' 

TH£ BKATSK FORMERLY A 1!4^T1V£ iCf BRITAIN. -BE-* 

YERLET. - THE BEAVBR PBOTEOTFB ST .^.AW. — SKI^S OF 

THE BEAVER AND THE MUSQUASH. - EX^tInCT ANIMALS OF 

GHEA'E BRITAIN. -WOLVES, WHEN EX^tXt-FATED.W0I.VES 

OF NORTH AMERICA.— THE IJP (^RFAT HIIITAIN. — 

OP I^APLANn. - OF VALENTINIAN.-BERNE. — WILD 

BDAAXS. —tWILd' CA^TP-ROUSES OF ^SSIBELAIINUS. - 

WILD CATTLE. -THE COCK OP THF..VWOOD; — THE DODO.- 

KANqAKOOS AND EMUS, - FEAST OF AflCHSISIlOP NEVILLE, 

— EGRETS.-PORPOISES. — THE P^A^bcK#>—VOW OF THE 

PFACOf'K. - R’EACOCK’s FEATHERS. -THEIR CRESTS.-FEA- 

, THFR MANTLES OF THF. sfiuTII SEAS. - AMUI.EITS OF THE 

KINGFISHER.;—FlIATHERS OF THE LVRE-TAIL PHKASAKT.— 

HUMMING-BIRD MANTLE OP MUt^TEZUAlA. -THE TilOCHILUS 

AND THE CROCODILE*. -LEECHESA.F CETLON. -THE LEECH 

A BAROMETER.-FROST OP 1 829. PEACOCK IN PRIDE. 

— EXAGGERATION. —(ANECDOTC: f,F PETM.RCH. -VERACITT 

OF INHABITANT!,OP PI^CAIRN’s ISLAND. — OF THE FINS. •— 
OP ALFRED.-OF DR. JOHNSON. V 


^ w 

** But the book of nature was before Minna, that noblest of 
volumes, where we ai^i ever called to wonder ahd admire, even 
when we cannot understand.*' sir w. scott. 


, ESTHER. H 

Mamma, in re^jiipg a tour t*lirough Wales, I find 
a jalley in Caernarvonshire is called Nant 
IVangon, or the Vale of Beavers. Were 
^these animals ever natives of Great Britain ? 
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V AXR5* F* 

So It appears; but the va?ue of their fur caused 
them to become scarce at the close of the ninth 
century^ in the twelfthj^ they were only to 
be met,iVith ii^^fOne ?jiver in Wales, and in an¬ 
other in ScoMrid. * The town of Beverley 
{Beaver field) in Yorkshire takes its name from 
these animals, atid thr?e beavers are borne as the 
arms of the c^. 

HENIllETTA. 

Is it true, 'that the beaver uses its tail as a 

trowel ? > 

% 

t\ 

MRS. F. ' 

No; this, like the 'itory of the glutton enticing 
the reindeer td the tree where it is concealed, 
by throwin|f^down the moss, of which the rein¬ 
deer is fond, proves to be a fable, exploded by 
our arctic travellers. ' ' 

k 

I 

ESTHER. 

Beavers are founjd in parts of the Continent, 
but the European beaver dees not erect villages 
live in soc^ties, like those of Nortli Ame¬ 
rica, it “is generally a solitary animal, and bur¬ 
rows in holes by the* side of rivers. 

« A 

MRS. F. 

In the old Scandinavian laws, we find that 

F 





ME PINE MARTIN. 


the ‘beaver was protected 'from injury by f 
legislative enactmery;. The industrious leaver 
liatb his house like the husbandman,” and if 
the beaver Was ^killed, and liisn cell iSiverturned, 
a line of three mai*ks was paid |b the ^jjvner of 
the land. But the ^rim {nh^tants of the 
wood were, by the same code, /^clared to be 
out of the protection of/.hejaw; “ The bear 
and the wolf^shall be outlaws iit .pvery place,” 
— a phic^e which illustrates the Saxon definition 
of aii'ioutlaw—“ the bearer of the wolfs head.” 

ES^HEK. 

Captain Back informs us that 70,000 ^ins 
of the beRver^|iro-annually ^ent to England, but 
tlie Mnsgltoli or Muski'at (Fiber zihe^hicus) 
is usualljJjSibstituied for this ffa," and half a 
million of skins are yearly impor^i^ into this 
countiy for the hatters*. 

MRS. F. 

,f t 

And I understand, that the skin of the Pine 
Maflin (Mustelcc rmrtex) is also sent from North 
America, and sold here as the real sable. 

HENRIETJA. * 

. Were there hot once many animals in Great 
Britaiiii!' which ar6 now extinct ? • 

MRS. F. 

« Yes!; the wolf, the bear, the pig, and several 
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^linds^ of birds, wei’e all formerly wild in* this 
country, but are no longer.found so. 




ESTHER. 


* • 


_wer0 at one timt,, very common in 

England, as^ip^ij^arif frofti tjie tribute of King 
Edgir. 




!llRS. F. 

But it is an error to sifpp/fsa that these’afii- 
mals were ex^^ated in the reign of tin’s mo- • 
iiarch; they appear not to have been^upcomnion 
in the time of Stephen, af we find by the reco d 
of a grant to the monks of the Abbey of Fors, 
in Wensley Dale, \^rkshire, bf |>asturage and 
grass in the jdjoinjng forest, but forbidding 
them to u^ any* mastiffs *to driva^away the 
wolves. Tbb last wolf in Scotland fell by the 
hand of Sir Ewcr\ Cameron, aboi^ th^ y§ar 
1680; but this animal is said to'have maintained 
its ground in Ireland, so late as* 1710.* 

• • 

•XSTHER. 

Dr. Richardson ^ states that the w'olves of 
'North America are ^o timid, that the simple 
precaution of tying ^ handkerdiief to a branch,, 
or . of inflating a bladder and suspending it 
go as to wave in the wind, is sufficient to keep^ 

herds of wolves at a distan^Ci 

F 9, 
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THE BEAIf 

MRS. F. 

They j'liust be as great cowards as the grisly^ 
bear ; a botaniat relates, that 1*^? found the best 
way of getting ri^ tf iBese animals, when they 
attacked him, was Jo make'a r^feitig noise with 
his tin specimen box, upon hearing which they 

immecfiately decamped.^ ^ ^ " 

• . 

, ESTHER. 

The*^bear was formerly found^in Britain. In 
Wales it ^ used to be regard^E^s a beast of 
/* 2 hase, equal to the hare or the boar, and the last 
record of one being destroyed, is in 1057, when 
a Gordon, as a reward fo’* his valour in killing 
a bear,^was directed by th<^ king^to weai three 
beaiV heads on his banner, f 


MRS. F. 

In Dr. Richf.rdson’s interesting work upon 
the animals of North America^, I *vas reading, 
the other day, a jnost amusing account of the 
bear, the winter habitation ,of the animal, and 
the manner in which it is hunte^. He tells us 
that -he Laplanders hold the bfear in such ve^ 

* See anecdote in Hooker's Botanical Il^iseellany, vol. i. 
p. 196. 

f Pennant’s British Zoology. 

^ Fauna Boreali-Am^cana* 
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ioi 


yieration tliat they liever speak of^it by its name, 
but designate it, in conversation, by the epithet 
“ the old man in the fur cloak.” * 


§ • 

HENMETIJA^ 


1 shftuld like|^ rfad t^is account. 




KSTHER. 


Then I will,fincl it*for you this evening. 


, fKEDEUICK. 

llie Emp^r A^alentinian used to keep near 
his room two em^rmous jjet bears, \4iich he dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellations of Innocence 
and Mica aurea {QjMen crumb). These fero¬ 
cious ^imals were his guards, and their cruel 
master woulcf frequ£?htly ifidulg^ himself by 
witnessing the tortures and death of the wretched 
victims, whom he causec^ to be given tj^em to 
devour.* Their diet ahd exorcise •were care- 
fully inspe#ted by the empefor himself, and 
when “ Innocence” had eari^ed her discharge 
by a long course qf service, sh*e was again re¬ 
stored to the feedom of her native woods.* 

.'f * 

. 1tfRS,*F. 

When was at Berne^ in Switzerland^ I saw 
the bears which, you may have heard, are kept. 


Gibbo^’tt Decline end Fell, diap. xxv. 
F 3 
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at the public expense, in the> trenches round the 
town. A bear is also borne as the arms of die 
city. Blit, to return to our British animals. .. 

So late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
pigs ran wild in'* laancashire, in Cumberland, 
and in the Weald of i Kent. Wild boars are 
mentioned, both in the ancient Welsh ‘•and 
Englisa laws, as beasts of chas^ reserved prin¬ 
cipally for the amusement of the king; and 
William the Oonquerm* punished with the loss 
of eyes5, those persons who weve convicted of 
hunting the wild boar without the royal aii- 
jjbority. Beside the rjiinuils we have already 
enumerated, wc may mention the wild cat, 
which was reckoned among^.the beasts of chase, 
and is still occasionally foiuKpn mountainois dis- 
tricts,and also the badger, now almost extirpated. 

The native horses are celebrated by Caesar, 

•> 

who g’ves a most animated desci iplion of the 
dexterity vJ^ith wllich they were managed, and 
deemed them so'valuable, tliat he cSrried many 
of them to Romej Tliey must also have been 

I • 

exceedingly abundant at tliat period, to judge 
from the accounts or the numbe*’s which Cassi- 
belauhus had in his army. 

c 

FREDEKICK. , - 

Are there not still wild cattle in England ? 
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• • 

I MRS. F. ^ 

The race of British wild cattle is still kept at 
Lord Tankerville’s at Chillinghara in Northum¬ 
berland, and al^ at the Duke^ of ^Hamilton’s : 
they are quite wild, and whcfti^ine is to be killed, 

it is shot with i rifll! • 

* 

^ FREDERICK. 

ry ^ 

What colouf are rlffey ? 

^ • MRS. F. 

They are';of^ cream colour with red ears,' 
not unlike, I believe, tjje cattle that we see in 
Ita^. 

ESTHER. • 

Tli9i*e are^lso i ^reat pany Britkli birds 
which are now extinct. 

yiEDI^lICK. ^ , 

• Yes: the cock of the wooS, for*instance: I 
believe it has not been shot Tor nmny years, 

but I have often seen them in the shops in Lon- 

• * * • 

don. They are brought from Norway. Wliat 
a magnificenr bird it is;*but it must be very 
easy to shoot,*it is ^ large. • 

^ MRS. F. 

Not SO easy as you imagine, Frederick, for the 
cock of the wood or capercailie is so extremely 

• F i • 
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shy, jthat it requires some address to get within ^ 
shot of it. I have heard the shooting of this bird 
in Bavaria described. The sportsmen go into 
the wood at;.night, and gently ^teal towards its 
haunts, which are' the tops of the highest pines. 
In the grey of the moriring;\he cock of the wood 
begins to crow, and, in the act of.drowing, shuts 
its eyefj; this is the moment seized by the sports¬ 
man to creep towards it, for thei bird is easily 
al».'mecl at tlfe slightest movement, and flies 
off if approached at any time dDut when it is 
crowing, and consequently off its ^ard. 

t ! 

ty ES'fnER. 

Talking of extinct birds reminds me that, 
when I was at the British'•‘Museum, I saw the 
picture of the Dodo. . , 

MRS. F. 

The most striking' instance of extirpation, 
occurs in this rexiarkable bird, of which a foot 
and a head at Oxford, and a leg, with the 
painting to which you allude, in the British 
Museum, are all |hat remain to attest its ex¬ 
istence. The Dodo {Didus ineptm) is first men- 
tionedt^as having been seen,by the Dutch when 
they landed on the Isle of, France, which was 
then UF inhabited. The bird, as it appears by 
the accounts and from the portrait preserved 
of it, was a large, heavy, stupid animal, with 
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short wings iitcapahle of flight, and so fat tliat 
^t could hardly wall ; it was therefore, sooij ex¬ 
tirpated, owing to tha facility with which it was 
taken. From the representation givan of the 
Dodo, it was la^er than a turkey-gock, and is 
stated to * have weighed* frorfi ^orty-five to fifty 
pounds. 

ESTHER. 

I have read fhat* the Kangaroo is not so 

common as it used to be in New IIollaiKi.. ^ 

# • _ • • • 

• ^ MRS. F. 

No; the kang|,roo and tlie emq, are gradu¬ 
ally, retreating into the* interior ii£^Australii», 
and the general cultivation of that*country will 
probably soon iead>o the exfirpation of both; 
but w? hav,e iiiade*a, great digression from our 
original subject — the extmet hiTds of Great 
Britain. The crane is jiow become rare, the 
bustard lias disapjiear^, and the jegref is Jbut 
a rare visitjnt. 

ESTHER. , 

I think the egret must h^ye destroyed 
in consequeiifce of the mimbers wliich were 
eaten at feasfs. thQ celebrated cniertain- 
ment given by Npville, Areld»isliop of Yor^, 
at his inetallation we find that a thousand 

* H70. 

F ^ . 
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egrets were among the 'dishCs served up to llie 
guesfs. ^ 

4 

HENRIETTA. 

What a pity! the egret is |uch a beautiful 
bird; but why is 0t‘«o calfed ? 

.. 

* MRS. F. i. s 

Egi\it comes from the French aigrette^ a 
name given to these birds, says a.French writer, 
“ h cause de VaiaHUr de leiir voix.” 

ESTHER. 

* 

^ In the same feast, Vhere at^e a great n)any 
Ollier curious animals mentioned. 

i 

HENRIETTl. 

*k 

1 hope, E&t\ier, you are not going to give us 
the bill of fare. 

... , 

'■ *. estiIer. 

No, Henrietta^ because I am awa’re that you 
have often read it; but, nevertheless, it is in¬ 
teresting ^ and cuyious, as ^showing us what 
animals were then eaten as food.« 

4 

'■ <«• * 

^ 1> JH. 

. MRS, F. 

i ' ^ 

Amodiig other things, we find eight, seals ^nd 
four porpoises. 
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PORFOI^. 

^ • 

AenHietta. * 


• • 


t 


Delicate appetAes they mus}; have had 
those days! 


in 


MRS. F. 

The J)orpoi^e appipij-rs cwi^flother even niort 
curioils occasion, aw^d that Is in 1390, when a 
roj^ted poqwise, hoiled in hroth, and a dolphin 
were served up by way of refreshments at ii 
ball. 


• ESTHER. • 

What is thtf derivation of the word por¬ 
poise ? ^ 

JMRS. F. 

It is a corru pti^i of the Latin porcm 
or hoglislii; a n^ifie. by wliich it is alfeo desig¬ 
nated in other languages. ^Fhc rench marsoiiut 
and the German memcj^wi'hi have* both the same 
signification. BiTt to»returi^ to ^Ipvill^’s feast: 
we find in the bill of fare, a hundred curle^\ h, 
and two hundred and four bitterns, two hun¬ 
dred cranes, and no less tlfan hundrod pea¬ 
cocks. 

» • 

niTSNEIETTA. 

What a slaiiglvter of thA<r beautiful bir^fs! 
I wonder,who first thought of eating* the pea¬ 
cock. 

f.6. 
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THE P£ACOC|C< 

t 

I 

I 


MRS. F. 

1 . /' 

The idea Is attributed to Hortensius, 
Roman, and it soon became so fashionable a 
dish, that Ml people of fortune had it at their 
tables. Thef peacock was first a'*ade known to 
Rurope by the ware of Alej^nder, and tlv 2 esti¬ 
mation in whicli t^is •biru and ^e pheas^aiit 
were held, was transmitted by the Greeks and 
Roinans, to tlieir Gothic aoncj»uerors and their 
descondgnls. JCni^ts vowed by*'the peacock, 
or p()iinny^*SLS it wais also culled. Peacocks and 
pheasants were deemed their pa'^iiliar food; and 
wheiHwer thp vow of the peaepek or pheasant 
W 4 »” made,, it was attended witli solemn cere¬ 
monies. Th£ bird was brought into the assem¬ 
bly bv ladies, on a sold or ^silver disli; it was 
!,t?rved up with the feathers pn, *and he was 
regarded as heftwured, in no common degree, to 
whom was assigned tl\e post of carving and 
distivbufiiiff the bird at great’entertainments. 

O * ^ 


UENRIF/ITA. 


How could tile bird be roasted in its feathers, 
aunt ? 


MRS'. F. r 

•Esther, give hie the first "volume of Mills’s 
« History of Chivalry,” and I will^ read the 
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account whitjh he extracts from a French 
j author*:— f . , 

“ Instead of plucking the bir3, skin it care- 
fully, so as not to damage the feathers, then 
cut off the feet, stuff the body witj^ spices and 
sweet herbs, rml a cloth the head, and 

then spit your birdf* Sjjrink^e the cloth all the 
tim^ it is roasting* to prese^e its crest. When 
it is roasted, tie the feet on again, remove the 
cloth, set up Uie crSst, replace the skin, spread 
out the tail, and so server itoup. * Some* people, 
instead of serving the bird up in feathfe's, carry, 
their magnificence so far as to cover the peacock 
with leaf gold. ' 0thens have a very pleasant 
way of regaling tlieir guests. JilSTI^efore tffey 
serve up, craT?^ *tlie beak ot ibeir peacock 
with # 001 , and bird instantly vojnits out 
flames like*a^ittlb volcano#* 

ESTHER. 

. Our ancestors delimited in “ a onerrie con- 
ceite” at llieir feasts; and, among other direc¬ 
tions in their books, how to *sur]j)*’is<^ amuse 
the guests, we find instructions to serv^ tw^o 
pies, the one iilled carefuUy with live frogs, and 
the other with live^bircjp. On lifting tte lid of 
these pies, the frogs were to Jfejjp out, and make 

• • 

• Lc Gninrl. Histoire de la Vie Privee des Francois. 
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the ladies to sVip and'shritkaVid the birds 
being liberated, were to fly at the candles,/ 
extinguish the light, and thereby cause much 
delight and pleasure to the whole company.” 

• ppNRIETTA. 

Then our nursefy song of the— 

** Five and twenty blacicbirds baked in a pit*; 

Wh^n the pie was opened the birds began to sing. 

What a dainty dish w^as tliis tf set before the king.” 

• 

rclstes fo.the amusements of our forefathers. 

•* 

« 

MRS. r. t 

Undoubtedly. So constantly was the pea- 
ctiok, as th- -object of their solemn vow, kept* in 
the recollection of the knights of chivalry, that 
for this purpose, the iina^ of the bijji was 
hung up in llu* place whdre tkey exercised 
themselves in flie management of their horses 
and weapons. 4 

Henrietta. 

I am surprised that the peacoexs feathers 
are npt used pfnaments; they are so beau¬ 
tiful. 

* 

«. MR§;. F. ^ ' 

, Tkey were use-i so formedy.’^ The feathers 

* !• 

* I'avenucr describes the peacock throne * 0 ^ the Great 
Mogul to be most gorgeous. 
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©f the peacock, arrange'd in the form of the tail 
^ of the bird, was A favourite deporation of the 
rooirils of the middla ages; and tlie feathers of 
the peacock and the ostrich were not only used 
by the ladies for fans, but the jtaiUfcatliers also 
formed crowns with wiiich ^§re decorated tlieir 
favourite troubadotfr. * Peacocks* crests were 
amftng the ornaments of the kings of England*, 
and a mantle embroidered with peacodis’ fea¬ 
thers, was scMt by pope Paul HI. as a present 
to Pepin.f Do you rec0lld.*t,Wl 1800**5 dActip- 
tion of a dres^ol peacocks* feathers, iif his Isle, 
of Palms ? — 

“ Of |)C‘acocks* plumes her f>lanciijgjpjje. 

All bright vrith tiny suns, • 

Aiifl the glearnings of thejfeathery gold, 

That play al^g each wavy fold 
Of her lujfkitle as she runs.” 

FREDERlt’K, • • 

I have seen the feajhei* mantles from the 
South Sea Islands*wlii^h were broight^o Eng¬ 
land by C^)tain Cook. 

MRS. F. , 

They are made from three Itinds of birds, 
two of which belong to the Nectarinia (N. niger 
and Byroneihis) hpney-suckers, a* genus 
nearl/ allied to thc^ hummingbird.^ 

• Penibq^. i* MilK’s History of Chifalry. 

I The other bird is Drejmnu vesliaiiv^ 
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THE LYRE-TAIL PHEASANT, , 

• . il b 

ESTHER. 

The Ostiacka) a Siberian Iribe, make of the 
skin, beak, and claws of the kingfisher, an ,^ 
amulet against misfortune; and in the South 

Seas, this hkd is* held in equal veneration."^ 

> \ 

" MRS. F.^ 

The aborigines Kew Holland^, in addition 
to the, feathers of the emu, decorate their 
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greasy \Dcks with the splendid and picturesque 
feathers of the lyre-tail pheasant (Mmiaa *•«/- 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles. 
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U3 


^perha^ Latham), of which I showed you astifffed 
specimen the other day. This curious bird is 
fast decreasing in New Holland; it is swift of 
foot, but.heavj^in flight, and seldcfm flies into 

trees e^jcept to roost. * * ^ f 

* • 

. • HENRIETTA 

The humming bird’s feathers would make a 
splendid dress^^ I ^otfld think. 

^ MRS. f. ’ 

They were usfd for the mantle of Monte¬ 
zuma; and the Indian ladies weaj the hum¬ 
ming bird as an ornameift in their^T;g. -f- 

ESTHER. . 

"• . . 

Whg,t is the food#of the humming-bird ? 

MRS. F. ■ 

The saccliarine juices^ of flowers, and small 
insects. These biixls tyre found in ^umftier^as 
far north as Hudson’s Bay ancTCanada. Their 
Indian name signifies “ beams or locks of the 
sun,” — a very appropriate designation for these 
glittering little crdatures. % 

m * 

. • ESTJIER. 

■ # * 1 ^ 

What is the story, mamm^iy^ about the tro- 

chiliis or humming-bird entering into tjje jaws 

* Bennett’s Wanderings in New South Wales. The tail of 
the Meiiura, is thirteen inches long; the whole length of tbcT 
bird being thirty>on^ inches. • • 

t Bullock’s Mexico. f Ibid. 
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of the crocodile to extract! the leeches in its 
throat ? 


^ MRS. F. 

The anecdote is‘‘related by lierodotus, and is 
firmly believed in Javr. 

« 

* FREDEI^ICK, 

1 never heard of it, aunt. 

*» 

. MRS. F. ' 

Herodotris states* that the crocodile's throat 
always*4tli* of leeches, and that all the birds 
and beasts avoid ^the croeodile except the tro- 
chilus, which, from a sense"gf gratitude, it treats 
with kindness. When tlx? ^roco^lile leaves the 
water, it redefines itself upon the sand, and 
^ generally towards^ lh^? west, with its mouth 
ops'll, tlie O’ochil^s entering its throat destroys 
the leeches, in £|pknowledgment tor which ser¬ 
vice, the crocodile never docs the trochilus 
injury. Suclfis* the statement of Herodotus; 
but to what gkius l](plongs 

The bold bird upon !he banks of 

That picks tljf* tqeth of the dire CTOcodilc,” f 

• ^ « 

is a qui^stion which has been muchjdisptt^d. 


• Euteqie. 


f Young. 
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GI|££N TODY, , 

ESTHER. • » 

J have read that leeches infest the alligator. 

MRS. F. 

Yes; and the bird called 4lie Green Tody 
{ Todua^viridis) is relffted Jo perform the office of 
extracting foiftjie alligators 8f the West Indies 
the gnats and flies which adhere to iheir glu¬ 
tinous mouths* In'tins case we know which 
is the 


** Puny bird that%ar(» with teasing hum 
Wittiiii ttie crocodile’s stretch’d jaws to come. 


»>» 


but*with regard to the Egyptian crtyfuiiile, soifl^ 
assign the office to. the lapwing, others to the 
Egypt^iu plover, aiJ Mr. Madox states having 
often seen it bti’d afioftt the ^ize of a dove which 
tradition reports to be in the habit of entering 
the mouth of the croco^ilOir when basking in 
the sun on a sand-b^nk; aiid tl!at, havfhg 
finished its ^'ork, the crocodile«perniUs it to fly 
away. Thus it appears thaj; some bird does 
perform the office^ and that flie statement of 
Heroc^tus is ffiunded on tiHith. 

' ' IsTHER. ^ 

Taking of leeches reminds me of an accouril 
I have beeh lately reading of the terrestrial 


• Moore. 
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leec^ies of Ceylon, which ap*pear to be the pest^ 
of the island. They infest swampy grounds 
and woods, especially in rainy seasons, and are 
more often to be found upon leaves and stones 
than in the water.s They-Gasily penetrate through 
the light clothing worn ill "that climate, and it 
is impossible, in rainy seasons, td escape them 
when riding in tht* woods. Fifty will attack 
one person, and no sooner does an individual 
step tlian, as if tlYK,y'!iad seen or scented him 
from afar, they crowd towards him from every 
quarter. Tlie Dutch lost several men from the 
wounds of these animals in their march across 
the islaiHl, end horses are perfectly unmanage¬ 
able when tra\ erring the' woods in which they 
are foupd. 

MRS. I'. ‘ 

What formidable animals they must be ! 

ft 

* ^ ' ESTrEU. 

Mrs. Clifford keeps a leech in r glass as a 

barometer, and she tells me that she finds it an 

« 

excellent guid^ to show her the changes of the 
weather. 

FREDERICK. ,, 

J ' 

How does she manage itf 

^ j 

3 ESTHER. 1 

She confines a leech in a large phial three 
parts filled with rain-water which is changed 
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•twice a week. In fair and frosty weather, 
the leech lies motionless,^curled up at the bottom 
of the bottle, but prior to rain or snow, it 
creeps uj^ to thg top, where, if tWe rilin be heavy 
and of gome conlinuan&, it {‘mains a consider¬ 
able time; if triflinp^ it qiilckjy descends. Should 
the Vet weatTier be accompanied with wind, it 
darts about its habitation with great cSerity, 
and seldom c^ses until it begins.to blow hard. 
If a storm of thunder or iTglftning be approach¬ 
ing, it becomes^ewceedingly agitated, and moves 
in convulsive starts at the top of tlje glass. It 
is remarkable that although neither^ t^e sky 
the barometer indicate any change* of weather, 
yet if the leech charges its position and moves 
in a deSulto^y jpanpur.about tlie phial, sO surely 
will tlie weather change mthin*le&s than six 
and thirty hours. ^ 

* MRS. r. 

The motions of the leech chiefly depend on 
the fall and duration of the^wet, and on the 
strength of the wyid. They site* not geneJlally 
susceptible of extremes of temperature, although 
in th^celebraied frost of January, 1839, all 
^the leeches of our a^th^ry^were, he told 
frozen to death. 

ESTHER. 

That was the same sev^rp frost which killed 
all the gold anU silver fishes i^ the stone basin 
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in the flower garden; the poor little things 
were frozen quite fast iri the ice, atid looked 
wheWthe gardener dug them out, just like fruit 
in jelly, for' I Wiow nothing to ^vhich f can bet^ 
ter coinpaj’o tlieiAk * 

r 

* MRS. r/ * t 

It was certainly one of the severest frosts 
we have had in our countrj’^ for many years. 


n • 


< Cl 

I.STIII.B. • 


Henrietta, we have wandlred so far from 
the subjeclj’ tiiiit it is Jiardly worth referring to 
ti'agkin, btit,'when we were talking of peacocks, 
I forgot to ask yqp if you* knew what a peacock, 
when represented w’ith liis tail spread, is termed 
in heraldry? ^ ' 

JiVh&t is «:t, Esther ? 


ity 


ESTHKIl. 


ar 

^ It* is called,K“,a peacock in its pride.” 

MR». F. ' 

the pelican when ip its iiest feed ng its 
*ung, is termed »»a pglican in its piety.” The 
inhabi^illts of Upper Egypt, call the j^ican, 
tlie water camel *it was a favourite bird of 

* Sonnini. 
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the ancients^ and was as much .venerated by 
tliem 'as the emblem of maternal affection, 
as was the stork, the representative of^lial 

piety- . ■ 

• /1 

* HE««tlETTA. ’ 

Aunt, I wish you would liave the kindness 
to give us an account of tlte^stork, for I^often 
hear of its woederM* qualities, bi^,jkno1v no- 
11 ling about them. • 


Mrs. f. 


With pleasure, Henrietta, but nof this morn¬ 
ing, for we must begin our studies* Tfjiiftend that* 
you shall all read sorpe poetry^ as I am anxious 
to impwve your styjh of reading. Wliat shall it 
be, Esther?* • • * , 


estheh. 

ect* Shak^pearS’s Julltis 
Caesar. • • 


HENRIEITA.* , . 

‘ Oh IA have read^hat hundreds* of times, and 
know |fll the sj|eeches by heart. 


MRS. F- 


Henrietta; how can you say that 
which is so untrue ? 
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♦ * 

• • HENRIFTTA. 

1 only exaggerated a little, aunt. 

MRS. F. 

But, supposing, it to be but a littla*' \vhy 

exaggerate at all ? ^ ^ 

1 . 

HENRII.TTA. 

Oh, I not see much harm in it. I am 
sure never tell a direct falsehood. 

MRS. F. V 

And, what then, do you call this ? Believe 
me, Henrietta, there are no such nice grada¬ 
tions as you would wish to intimate. Either we 
say what is true or what is false, and any thing 
said wtli an intention to* deceive must be a 
falsehood, be the motive for asserting it what it 
may. 

* I 

HENRIETTA. 

Well, dunt, t never thought so seriously of 
exaggeration rboifdrc. 

“ Mamma,” said^Esther, who with he r usual 
kindness, endeavoured to turn the subject from 
the offence, I wss reading yesterday an anecdote 
of Petrarch, which shows how celebrf^te^Jhe was 
for his sincerity. A disturbance having taken 
place in the family of Cardinal Colonna, in 
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s * ' 

whose lioii'se Petrarch was then* staying, *1116 
Cardinal required that every one present 
should swear upon the Bible to nweal all*they 
kiu‘w respecting it. Wlien Petjarch came for¬ 
ward ^ tender hU ^oath, Cardinal said, 

‘ No, Petrarch, youj: ^^w^# is sufficient.’”’'* 

• • . 

MRS. r. 

And what guileless .siniplicity»,%jn(|^virtue 
reigns among the people •dActmtliKi,‘fern *ll5e 
mutineers of the^‘|^ouiity,” now residing^ij Pit- 
t aim’s Kland. Capt. Beechey says, they are 
so accustomed to take wlAt is said^iii its litcrqj, 
jiieaning, that irony was alv\ays c^msidered a 
iiilsehood, in s[iite of g?xplanatiC>n. They could 
not s(»e 'the propriety of uttering what vtt*s not 
'strictly true for any purpose whatever.” And 
Mr. Laing, in his Travels in Norway f, bears 
a like testimony to. the veracity ol‘, the* Fiy- 
landers; he says it is proverbiattn Norway, that 
a Fin never says what is not true,*and nfever takes 
w hat is not his own,” Would, ind^cl, that suc^j an 
indexibljprregard to tf uth were more universal! but, 
unfortu^iately, falsehood Is so common, as to cause 
the names of tlSose viho have been remai^able 
for thmr sincerity to be recorded in history,* 
XenoCfl|tes*v^ celebrated for his love of ^ruth; 

* Dobson’s Life of Petrarch. * 

t p.417. • • 
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SO ifras our English monarch, the truth teller,” 
whom a modern poet designates, as 


it 


the Kint; that ne'er betray'd his wordy 


Alfrtdy tlv* tellei of the trutli. ’*• 

W w 

* ^ 

' TREDEPli^K. « 

And I recollect- that, in Corn-*lius Nepos, it 
is montionod of Cicero’s friend Atticusf, that he 
“ neveit^jdef 4tted from two truth, nor would as- 
sQciat^^i^ih^uy ope who had done so.” 

^ MRS. r. 

The motto of Tanieilane \\as, “ I am sincere 
f^nd plain.” Letthet^also be yours, Henrietta; 
and never ‘let the love of telling a good story 
betray you be^ (md the bounds of veracity- I 
am much of the opinion 6f Dr. Jolmson (than 
whom a more scrupulously exact person never 
lived), that it is more from carelessness about 
truth, than from int<mtional lying, that there is so 
much falsehood in the world.” J Let us, then, 
watchful of the slightest beginnings of evil, 
for^^ there is nQ Renewing to what habits of in¬ 
sincerity the first deviation from truth may lead. 
As Sir Walter Scotl happily expresses r : — 

** Oh, what a tang'ad w^i we weave, ^ 

When firs* praebse to deceive.*' 


* Coinngwood’s Alfred, b. ix. 

f Titus Potnponius, sumaroed Atticu^*’ firom his critical 
Icnowledge of the Gre^, language. 

^ f BoswelTa Life. 
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CHAPTER VI. • 

^ • f • 

Tilt:* Sl^RK. 

TIIF STOUK —its food —CATJSir 01 ITS VESEKATION IV E^TIT — 
11WSSAIY -ROUAVS RLFt^F rilF IB.IIOR'^HIP TO ir> DS 

sraoTFR — sroiik. soif riiK iemmfop ior ks 

AT CO^SaA^TlNO) LF ItOl R1 nAU\JI*—UOSP lJAf^ Vip». 

riz -STORKS AT IKItSirOIlS, utNl^AKK* I AND 

HOI T AND —Stic RATIO!? A a UP STORK -ITS VOirP **-^1111 oH 

AND IHOMSON S DKSf RIF toNS -SUl I RSllllONs KISlFt IINC. Sill!, 

SrORK —niE STORK OP AQUXLl lA —SIORKS A1 1 Fll< SIJ 01< Ol 

VllNNA -MAIERNAT A1II CTION -^HF STORK DEI 11 —Ils 

nil VL^lII lY —DERIS VTION 01 US AjriIl\T»IN -»01\]*S U# 

VAMF TO A ( R»PK I AW-QUOTATION FROM BRALVoNT —STORK 

AND SrAUKXE —C ANTINC A11M&* . 


Who bid the stork, Columbus-fikc, cxi^lorc 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ^ 
Who calls the council — JIates the certain day^ 
Who forms the phalftnx, 'yid who jgomts tfie way t* 


Pope, 


HENRIETTA. * , , , 

Ir you Mre at leisure this afternooiiy aunt, 
will yov have Jdie kindness to give us jrour 
promis^^ account ot the stork 

• MBS. F. • 

With pleasure. The white stork has long 
been celebrated for its familiapty with man, and 

* G 2 • 
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ha# become,'in consequence, the object of his 
affection and veneration. In all ages,' it has 
been regarded with peculiar favour, partly on 
account of its services in the destruction of 
noxious reptilesJ ^artlj^ in consequence^^^f its 
mild disposition, ^ts®harmjess habits, and the 
moral qualities with which mankind has loVed to 
invest it. 




ftlliNRIETTA. 


•v 

WhSt the food of the sforlr ? 

* f 


* ^ItS. F. 

Lizafds, Snakes, mice, moles, insects,* and 
frogs; toads, it js asserted, it wjll nev^r touch. 
The abundance of these .animals in a marshy 
country like Kgypt rcudiiy atcounts ibr the 
veneration entertained towards their destroyer; 
and ^ye consequently find that the reverence 
jiaid to tke stork by tlie ligyptians was inferior 
only to ,lhat which they bestowed upon the 
ibis. This ventjration has been perpetuated in 
the East, and has extended to the different 
countries of Europe. , 

^ hekriecta. ^ f. 

¥ * 

Did the Greeks and ‘ Romans revere the 

stork}' ' ' 

' , . 


* Linuaeus. 



STOnflS IN‘CONSTANTINOPLE. 

MES. F. 

Yes; in Thessaly, the person who killed a 
stork was punished by death. The llonsans 
never ate*these^irds, and tkej^ feuil? their nests 
in sa’^^, until the tjfiae of Augustus, when one 
of the candidates fet* the^ratorship entertained 
the people witlfa dish of storks. But the people 
revenged the death of llie poor bird^Jjy refusing 
the pretorship to their muj’derer. the ipi^st 
of the noise aiK^ bwstle of the ^mp^i^I^City, a 
stork built its ncit on the Temple of Concord, 
and, instead of disturbing^ the bird ii»its position, 

the circumstance was considered sc remarkabl^f 

• * 

that it pei’petuated in the medals of Adrian. 

. •ESTHER. • 

• • • « 

The Mahommedans equally iWefc this bird. 

•MRS.V 

• Y’es: thev deem it sacrilegious to put one to 
death; and Lady Mary Montague informs us 
that, in Constantinople, the ^t^rks are suffered 
to build ill the streets; and the T*urk who owns 
a house whic^ a stork has selected for its nest, 
is sui»j[iOsed to be tiie object of peculiar ^Favour 
and jJrosperity. Mr) Hobhou^, in his “ Travefe 
in Albaniaf’describes a village (Bournabat) which 
contains an open space, surrounded by a fe\>6 
shops and shadqd by large ciyd aged cedar trees, 

G 3 • 
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■whose branches are hung with storks’ nests. 
These birds were stalking about on the 6at 


roofs of the houses, and even in the streets, per¬ 
fectly unmolested. Such, indeed, is their attach¬ 
ment to the habiti,tk)n ofman, thktMr.'Hohhouse 
says, he does not recoJlect ever having seen their 
nests in any tree at a distance frofh some human 
dwellfcig. They build ^even in the tops of 
mosquesr ^^^inhablted houses. * 


• ' ' ESTHER. ‘ , 

Storks always return to the same place, and 
rebuild thefr nests, if they have been destroyed* 
"'Ihey ailfe ,V^lcomed on their arrival with the 
greatest joy, and#the stork itself is said to mani¬ 
fest equal delight on retuwiing to its Old habi¬ 
tation. • . , % ■« . 


iMtas. F. 

f 

*In Ali Bey’s X^'avelss it is mentioned, that in 
Fez a richly endowed lunatic asylum is main¬ 
tained out of funds originally bequeathed “ for 
the purpose of assisting and nursing sick cranes 
and storks, arid of burying them when clead.” 

4 $ 

HENRIETTA. 

* How very curious ! 

K 

MRS. F. 

I 

The stork builck,^ as you know, principally 
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upon houses, churches, and old ]puildlngs. • In 
the ruins of Persepojis, almost every pillar is 
said to be surmounted by a stork's nest. * 


ESTHER., 

• 


In many countries of modern Europe, the 
stor)^ is held«acrcd. • 


jvyis. r. 

Yes ; in Denmark, it is j>rotecte|l^flsj^,molest* 
ation. In Spain^ particul^ly at Seville, these 
birds build on Ae towers of the churches; in • 
France, wheels used to be placed i^pon the top 
of the chimneys, for stork construct 
nest upon, a practice .which is still continued in 
many countries; bift, I thiiTk, you can all of 
you tell raj3 \Jie l^ir^)peaii nation by whom the 
stork held in the highest venenttfon. — “ The 

Dutch,** replied the who^^ party at once. 

• ■ 

. MRS. F. • 

The protection which the ^torks^ receive in 
Holland is but a fair return for the services 
they confer upon'the inhabitant^ by devouring 
the immense quantities of^eptiles which swarm 
in their fertile and jpnarshy soil. They Ifuild in 
the t/wers, in their (trees, in their chimneys, aqd 
are not onl^^ never disturbed, but are even invited 


• Chardin. 
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to Settle: an old cart-wheel, or some other contri¬ 
vance, is sometimes placed upon a new hofise ex¬ 
pressly to induce them to come. The arms of 
the Haguet are a stork ; and numbers of tliese 
birds may be seen, talking abourthe fish-iwarket 
of this city, where a #mmT house, like* a dog's 
kennel, has been built for theifi. Flocks of 
storks* are seen assembling over the streets to 
concert^^^^ures for their periodical flight. We 
ledrA from tlie ,pi»opliet Jeremiah * that “ the 
stork ih the heaven know^Uf her appointed 
timeand these birds are remarked to know* 
Pjecisely, and strictly to keep within a veiy faw 
days, the appointed period of their arrivtd and 
departure. They leave ,.Holland about the 
middle, of August, and ref^yrn in the month of 

% • t . 

ESf'HER. 

^hey are very,systenKitic*iji their movements, 
are tliey npt ? 

• MRS. F. 

Mr. Macgill, in his Travels-]-, gives an account 
of their proceedings.' Ho s^ys, diat at Bagdad, 
they begin about the middle of June, “ tok teach 
tjieir young ones^ to fly, aitid about the eid of 
the mor.th they gradually lengthen,tlieir flights^ 

• • Chap! viii, verse 7. 

f In Turkey,. Italy> and Russia. 
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and are seen to go away in the ijfiorning early, 
and not to return until the evening: these ex¬ 
cursions they always perform in three or four 
squadrons or divisions, and in a v|*ry regular 
manner. Abo<it the middl# jpf July, they ail 
combine about two*^hoi^'s before sun-set, in 
thrc«* or foui* divisions; they then soar higher 
than usual, and make several circuits around 
the city and the adjacent country.,, ^^lis ex¬ 
ercise they repeat daily ^vkli^ such ragularky 
and seeming olfe^ence to their chief \vho al¬ 
ways is single and foremost, that it dtdights 
and ^surprises every behokler. At kfngth,” con¬ 
tinues Mr. Macgill, “ the 25th ol* JulJ arrivecS, 
the day on which the^ look thoir hnal departure 
for this year. Ear^f in the morning, tj^ey all 
collected aikl Tonned" themselves ^iato four di¬ 
visions, and flew, or rather sailed, round the 
city, very leisurely, and*not very high* then 
continued hovering some tim(# iieaf together, 
as if in consultation; and abdiit eight in the 
morning, they flew straight away^swiftly to the 
north-west. The storks pay an 4 iinuai visU to 
Turkey; they*arrive in \tist numbers about 
the middle of aijd always in the«iight. 

Tliey/arrange their |lrogress v^ry systematically^; 
they send forward tlicir scouts, who malic their 
appearance a day or two before the grand army,^ 
and then return to give ^ their report; after 
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which the whgle body advances, and on its pas¬ 
sage, leaves during the night its detachments to 
garrison the different towns and villages on 
their way. «Early in October, they take tlicir de¬ 
parture in the samite maiiner, so \hat no one can 
know from whence tlj^y c6me or whither they 
go. They are known in the. night-time £o 
leave -all the villages, and have been seen in the 
air likei^nmense clouds. Tney leave none behind 
bfit ‘those who, frorii infirmity or accident, are 
unable' to fly. A person, wlxp, ht tlie season of 
their departure, was in the liabit of coming 
^from the interior, told me, that on his journey 
the year preceding, he had seen tliousands and 
hundreds of thoi.sands of .them near the banks 
of a ^iver, and that the]^,.annually assemble 
there; and w^ien the general sees that his whole 
army is collected, he, at a given moment, sets 
them ’ll motion, haviifg a detachment, no doubt, 
to bring u^ the ^stragglers.” 

, ESTHER. 

'I'lie stork, when it leaves Holland, emigrates 
to Africa, Egypt, and Palestine.. August is the 
mouth of its departure. * 

^ % 

MRS. F. 

The ancients imagined that the stork had no 
tongue, as a peculiar cliattering noise made 
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with its beak is the only sound utters ;»iand 
the traveller in his walks amidst the ruins of 
ancient cities, is often awakened from his re¬ 
verie by the loud chattering of one^f these do¬ 
mestic birds perched qu tlie^ragment of a co¬ 
lumn, hr on die sli^ of jhe solitary shepherd. 


ESTHER. 

But when the stoff takes tlieir digl)|^ it is in 
solemn silence. 


MRS. F. 


Yes; and in Hollaiid^hey always start with a 
noAh wind, in order to facilitate •theii%southd!'it 
flight. With their heads stretc^ied forwards, their 
long legs extended beliind, and apparendy serving 
as a rudder? tlte storks take their lof^fli^it, and, 
rising immediately into the air, soon disappear 
Irom the view. Milton well describes their pro- 
ceeding: — 


*< Part loosely wing the region, part, more wi^c, 
In common, ranged in iigure, wc^ge their way, 
Intelligent of seasons, and set forth* • 

Their airy caravanj high over seas . 

Plying, and qver lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their ^ight.** 


(ESTHER. • ^ 

And, M^ma, I recollect Thomson’^descrip¬ 


tion. 


G Q 
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’* r MRS. F. 

Then repeat it to us, Esther. 


, ESTHER. 

The sitork asKeml^yimeet, for many #^ay 
Consulting deep and variouk^icrc they take 
Their arduous voy^u tfirougli the liquid sky, 

And now, their route design’d, their leaders choose.*’ 
Tlieir tribes adjusted, clean’d their vigorous wings. 
And many a circle, many iyihort essay, 

Wheel’d round and round, iii'congregation full 
^ ^’lie figiircdtflight ascyids, and, riding high 
Thetleriul billuws,^xiixes with the clouds.” 

* \ ‘ 


MRS. 1^ 


^ Among o’ther superstitions, it was thought 
that storks v, ould neven* live except in republics ; 
a ridiculous idea,‘ that onf* is surprised could 
liave b^en so long entertaiiK’d in opposition to 
general expi.r:ence. 


ESTHER. 

Til augury, tlic» appearance of tlie stork fore¬ 
told union and concord. 

a ® 

*• " *■ MRS. F. . 

And its departure, in times of calamity, was 
consid^^red the worst of omens.. Esther, give 
me Gibbon, and I will read you an intern sting 
anecdote of the account to which Attila turned 
this ^pular belief, when he invaded Italy and 
besieged Aquileia, with an innumerable host of 
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barbarians. Unskilled in the ni^tbods of con¬ 
ducting a regular siege, three months were con¬ 
sumed without ellect, when “ the want of pro¬ 
visions and the clamours of his army compelled 
Attila to* relinquish Ukj enlfeyprise, and reluc¬ 
tantly d) issue his oMcr^that the troops should 
strikie their tfti.ts tlie next nSorning, and begin 
their retreat. As he rode round the*walls, 
pensive, angry^ and!^3isappointed, he observed 
a stork preparing to lea\^^ iier nest ia*oife*of 
the towers, and* if fly, with her infant* family, 
towards the country. He seized, with the 
ready penetration of a iBtatesman,*this triflin|y 
incident which chance had offerefi •to’^supersti- 
tion; and exclaimed*in a l«ud and cheerful 
tone, that such a ^domestic bird, so constantly 
aUached to* Ifliman 1;ociety, would-'never have 
abandoned her ancient scats, unless those 
towers had been (Jjevotetl to impejndirg I'uin 
fjnd solitude. The favourable? onifen inspired 
an assiiran^lci of victory; the sitge was renewed 
and prosecuted with fresh* vigour: a large 
breach was made in the part of .the wail from 
whence the stork had tafken her fliglit; the 
Huns mountAi to J:he gissault with irresistible 
furyr **and the si^ceeding* generation couf^l 
scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia.”#* 


* Gibbon, chapter 35. 
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" r HENRIETTA. 

Thank you for this story. 

, Mrs. F. 

I met, in reac^'ng thd other day, another in¬ 
stance of a favourable, omc^i being derived from 
the flight of the st5rk. It occurred during the 
memcrable siege of Vienna by the Turks, in 
1683, when the great SolTi^ski, o£ whom we were 
reading'in Mrs. Mir?:ham’s History of Poland, 
so highly distinguished himself by his valour 
and moderation. At a time when the inhabit¬ 
ants of Vienna began?’to despair, the fortunate 
omen of eight storks flying from the adjacent 
mountains of Cabmberg, and settling upon the 
city, i^evived, for many days, the drooping 
spirits of th« besieged.* 


ESTHER. 

i 

^'The stoits: is q.very melancholy-looking bird. 

MRS. r. 

True; but it is very mild and gentle in its 
disposition, and has been even known to join 
children in their games. The ptork is almost 
as proverbial for i|:s love of its offspring,, f s it is 
(ielebrated for its filial piety. Both parents 
are never absent from the nest at the same 


* Salvandy, Ilistoirc de Fologne, tome iii. 
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time; the mother does not leave jts young until 
they are of an age to defend thems^elves, and, 
wh^ they begin to fly, she carries or supports 
them with Ljr wings, and prefers death to de¬ 
serting t&em when in danger^ 

• estiAr.® 

Yes, Mamma, you have often shown, me a 
picture, and related*te me the story of the stork 
of Delft, which, when tlie Jtown*was pn fire,* 
after having trif djin vain to carry off her young, 
suffered herself to be burnt in the nest with 
them, rather than leav« them al(9ne to their ^ 

fatc^. • 

* 

iVIRS. F. * 

We now^cojne the last and most celebrated 
characteristic of the stork~its filial piety; and 
although many of the ^necdotes related are 
perfectly incredible, yet there mast ife some 
foundation^for a belief so universal in all ages, 
and among all nations. The people of Tonin- 
gen in Denmark assert that,*al the time cf the 
return of the storks in spring, if is not uncom¬ 
mon to see several of the old birds which are 
tired ^nd feeble ^iih •thei^ long flight, sup¬ 
ported at times ofi the backs of die youn§; 
and the ’peasants speak of it as a certainty, 

* In 15^6^. 
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that* many of ^the infirm are, wlien they return 
to their homes, laid carefully in the old'nests, 
and cherished by the young birds which ^cy 
had reared with so much care the spring be¬ 
fore. The storkui^j also said to feed its parents 
when they are old a\\d uhable to prot^ide for 
themselves. In sllort, endless al'e the st')ries 
related of this bird, many indeed difficult of 
belief; yet it would appcai* that mankind have 
in*^ eVei'Y affe con(|.ah'ed in bearing testiinonv 
to the hlial piety of tlie stoit'.‘ Its very name 
in Hebrew signifies mercy or piety ; and tlie 
English appellation stork is said to be derived 
from the Greek storc/e^ which is often used for 
jiatural alfection.^" Indeed the law' among the 
Greeks obliging chiidrcii^ to maintain their 
parents whens> in y^overt^s bcar^ tuc name of 
this bird, as high a tribute as could be ima¬ 
gined to its, filial devofion. * As Beaumont i 

The stork’s aij ‘inMein of true jnoty j ^ 
llecause,* whei*e a c has sci/ecl and made lus dam 
Unfit lor ilight, tl ; grateful young one takes 
Mis rrother on 111 . back, ])rovit]es her food, 

Repaying thus he tender care of him, 

Ere he uas tit to fly.’’ 

o 

" ESTHEn*. 

r* * 

* I have seen the stork boi/ne as a crest upon a 
carriage; but I do not know by whom. 

* See Uictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, ButiTon, &c., for 
the above account. v ' 
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’ MRS. F. 

I think it is by a Cheshire family of the 
iiaiTO of Starkie. 

* ESJTHER. ^ t 

Then they hav^ what termed, ^cantwg 
arm^. 

lIE^NftlETTA. 

And what are they ? • • 

• f 

MRS. F. 

Esther shall tell you another timet Henrietta; 
for must now take our walk. * • * 
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Oi^J HEIJALDRY. 
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CAKTIKG ^ ARMS. — HOKS£-S«X>£S OF THE FERRERS. — MAKOR 

BKLD BY THE SERVICE^ OF KHOEINC THE 1UHG*S PALr«).EV.- 

BIULES OP HERO AND TOPPASA. -—EMBASSY OF LORD HAY. — 

th£\:p:hman eagle. — papal tiara, — cardinal’s hat.— 

IRON CROWN OF THE LOMBAR^S^ — NAPOLEON*S BFES.-BAR- 

liEHlIfl.-STANDARD OF ST. AIARTIN. -ORIFLAMMK OF ST. 

' DENIS. A.-j)ANEUROp. •C-C.^RROCCIO OP THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS. 
-BAr^LE OF THE STANDARD. -E^:r»;ANT TOWER OF FRE¬ 
DERIC II. — ELEPHANT OF THE CHINESE. -UNION FLAG. — 

ST. GEORGE OF ENGLAND. -ENGLISH TITLES. — SONS OF 

VISCOUNTS. — BLAZON^ DElii^VAlTON OF. — ACCOUNT OF DUVAL. 

i ' • 

* Hound w’hi::li was seen on ev’ry side, 

Of birth and beraldrj' th'J pride ; 

Old ancestors in order hu^is, 

^ C* ^ 

And a >ats of arms between them strung.** « 

Keate. 

• < HENRIETTA. 

Esther, you Kindly promised td tell me this 
mfeiing what canting arms are. 

ESTHER. 

Arms, whose figures allude fo the names or 
professions of the beared, are so termed in 
heraldry; such, for instance, are three herrings 
which are borne by a family of tlie name of 
Herring; three covered cups by the Butlers; 
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tliree anvils by the Smitli family; three kiijg- 
fishers by the Fishers'; an elephant by the 
Elpbinstones; and a ftazier, that is, a straw- 
beiTy plant (fraisier) /which is borne by the 
Frazers. I could mention more instances; 
but these which ocpur t# me, at the iponient, 
are sufficient to explain my meaning. 

* , HElfitllETTA. 

Thank 5 '^ou. 


MRS. F. 

There is one other example of eftnting arms 
wliijli I recollect, and that is the, si*c hor^-* 
shoes which are still borne ii^ the arms of the 
Ferrers family, who Avg descended from William 
de Ferrers, •Noilnan, who cam^ gver in the 
train of William the Conqueror, and who is 
supposed to have been *1116 inspector pf the 
farriers of the army, a class of# individuals who 
derive their appellation from liie IVench fer- 
riere^ a bag of instruments, used in shoeing 
horses. * * * 

• FREDERICK. 

Did |he English ^hoe their; horses before the 
Conquest ? * 

MRS. F. 

It appears that they did, for Welbeck in 
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Nottinghamshire was held, before that period, 
by ail old Saxon tenant, by the service of 
‘‘ shoeing the king’s palfrey on all four ieet, 
and with tiie Ring’s n£,ils, as oft as^tlj^ king 
should lie at his laltnor of Mansfield; and if he 
should lame the palfrey, then he should give 
the king another palfrey of four marks prhie.” 

. , FREDERICK. 

' ' t L ' . 

Nere’s mule wore silver sh^ie^;. 

MRS. F. 

Yes, ^’hcn he went short journies the mules 
wdiich drew him: were always tlius decoreged, 
while ^those of liis wife Poppsca had shoe$ df 
gold. Butr tlie most mocleru instance of sdch 
foolish extravagance occurs in the splendid em¬ 
bassy,of Lord Hay loYhe hYench court in 1616, 
during tho reign of James I. Among other 
acts of w^aste, iVe find it recorded/that on his 
public entry into'Paris, be had his horse shod 
witfi silver shoes, slightly tacked on; and, when¬ 
ever he came opposite to the balconies where 
eminent persons were seated, his horse prancing 
(lung away liis shoes, whioh were immediately 
scrambled for by the surrounding uiob. One of 
, his train then re-shod the horse with fresh shoes, 
which lasted until Lord Hay jcame to the next 
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troop of grandees, when the same ceremony 
was repeated. I 

ESTHER. 

Wh&t Oseless, ostenjatiou^paFade^f 


^ liENRllBTT^. 

Aunt, as we* are talking about heraldry this 
morning, 1 should lik* to ask you to explain a 
tew things to me which J do not und(jrstai]d. 
One is, the rej|scj^ why the Gherman eagle has 
two necks ? 


MRSf F. 

The cause is this: — An eagle displayed, 
sable, as the heralijs* term k, is the original 
baiiner of Germatjy; and, when lloma^ia was 
lidded t<^ th*e Anpire,*the aisms of<tl*at kingdom 
being exactly the same, the eagles were laiited 
into one body, leading die two necks, i»s th^ 

are now borne in the German 4irmsf 

• • 

HENRIETTA, 

Thank’you; and now there lls ^another ques¬ 
tion which I wish to ask. • Why is it that the 

pope wears a triple frow/i ? 

• • 

* MRS. r. 

The triple tiara is supposed to indicate that 
die pope is sovereign priest, supreme judgej 
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and sole legislator among Christians.* It was 
Boni&ce VIII. (1297)||who first encircled his 
cup with a coronet; Benedict II. (1335) added 
another; and John X\KIL (1411) completed 
the present tiaran Wy adding a third. But can 
any of you tell me \x}iy ilie cardinals’T«rear a 
red hat ? ' ' - 

ESTIir.H. 

,No, mamma. , 

^ I 

f MRS. F. p f. 

i 

It was enacted by Innocent IV. that they 
should weal* a hat of tkat colour, to signify that 
they who entfered the order ought to be ready 
to expose themsqlves, ev<!in to the sheddifl^ of 
blood, in defence of ecclesiais^ical liberty. ' 4 ^ 

^ * * t ■ ■' 

ESTHER. 

There are seventy •^cardinals, are there ndt ? 

* ^ 

MRS. F. 

( c 

Yes, they never exceed that number. Of 
course you kno.w'‘ihat the pope is elected by 
the cardinalsbut perhaps you are not aware,t 
that it is not necessary to be a cardinal in order 
to be raised to the papal dignity; the .present 
pope, Gregory XVI., for distance, was ORly a, 
Carmelite monk when he was elected^ 


• Pornejp's H^ldiy. 
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p 

ESTHER. t 

Mamma, when you were in Italy, did you* 
see the celebrated irol crown of the Lom¬ 
bards ? , / * 

• MRS. r. 

^ • 

I did: it fe.preserved id the cathedral of 
Monza, near Milan; and it is not shown but 
by a special oi;dcr. “It is inclosed in a cross, 
which is carried in proc^^sk)'* onc6 a yeaf, With 
great ceremony*^ Jbiit, in the sacristy "of the 
cathedral there is an exact model of the crown, 
which the visitor can exawiine more*leisurply. 


ESrilLR. ^ 



MRS. r. 

No, this is a coinmon*error arising frpm its 
usual appellation of the iro^^ crown.” The 
crown itself is a broad hoop of gold which is 
about a foot and a half in circumference, orna¬ 
mented with enamel and previous stones. 
Within this hoop is an iron circle of about a 
quarter of an ^nch ^n width, said t^ be«made 
from oile of the nails of thO cross; and it is 
from Ibis circle that the crown derives its ^ame. * 

* The ivther two nails of the cross are said to be preserved/ 
one in the high altar at Milan, and |he other at Rome. ^ 
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The iron crown w^s used at the coronatiooi 
of the Lombard kinga*| and, from the time that 
Leo III., crowned Charlemagne, Emperor of 
tlic West, il was arran^d that the chiefs of the 
Emj>ire should hbncof(^th receive the golden 
cro'wn from tlie liaiid'^of tfie Pope, afu*l having 
been invested with the silver ^.rown of the 
kingdom of Germaiu, at Aix la Chapelle, and 
the iron crown of the J-.ombards, at JdiUn. 

' LSlIlLll. ^ ♦ 

Was not Najioleon invc'sted with the iron 
Clown? •* 

' 

MRS. 1. 

Yes, but in a tlinercnt manner from his pre- 
ilecessors. Napoleon placcAi it himself uponhis 
o\\ n head, ing, Ilea\ en has gl^ en it to me, 
beware who touches it.” ^ 

if 

• « ESTHER. 

What was Napoleon’s reason for selecting a 
bee as his einblen? ? 

* o o 

MRS. r. 

He, adopted it in preference *to the fleur-de- 
\y^ in imitation of some *gold ornaments like 
pees which were found in tlie coffin of King 
I^Ghildenc, who was buried in the (ihurch of St 

* ** Dieu me Va doiin4e, gaie k qui la touche.*' 
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Brice, at Tournay. Thesefcolden Wes which were 
supposed to have studdecj the robes of Cliilderic* 
are now deposited in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi/ at 
Paris. Three bees ar^bwrne ’ 

as the arms of the B^rberiai , 

family of Rome, of which 
Pope Urban VIII. a 
member, but the bee. as ^ 

- .Wi - KAPOTEON Salter,* » 

•borne by Napolecm is an (coined from hn^coiona 

miagiiiaiy insect, differing lobes). 

in form from the real one. 

1 SI HER.' 

Is it not at St. J^enis tbarf: the celebrated 

French banner called the oriflamme was i-ept ? 

* \ • • 



Yes. 


MRS. r. 


^ ESTHER. ^ 

Was it always the standard of the French ? 


AIRS. r. 

No; the earjy Franks painted upon their 
banners the wild beefl^ts of thqjr native country. 
Unde^ the second dynasty, e\ery count oi* 
governor of a province had his own burner: 
those of the cavalry, were of silk or velvet, while 
those of the infanjtry were nxide of clotli. Until 

VOL. II. H • 
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the reign of Philip Ish the national standard of 
Fiance was the manlle of St. Martin, Arch¬ 
bishop of Tours. ^ r 


I sTifi r. 


That is the Sain^ of^whom the anecdote is 
related of his dividing liis cloak with a Irtggai 
at Amiens. I have oiteii seen paintings on this 
subject. 


' . ♦ m 

MRS. 1 

Yes, the aiiordote has ie]Katcdly been por- 
tiajed, and in ilie collection of oui own sove- 
ieign, .^heie is a painting by Rubens, in wlucli 
St. Martin is repitsen+cd iii aimoiii, .ind on 
hoiseback (foi ^be was then in the Homan 
(aviliy), and with bis sv^o.d bp i^ cutting off a 
poitioii of be cloak. 


t 

*1 SI III k. 


71icn It is till*' cloak winch loinied the Iiencli 

•' t 

stando d ^ 


MkS. 1. 

" That*does not clearly appear; some say it 
was ;he mantle of the saint, ^flthcrs assert that 
^ it was the shroud which covered his tomb, while 
otheri again say that it was a standard harried 
upon a spear, and made fiom either one or 


* He wfis bom about A, D. 316. 
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Nbtlier of the above mentilned matWials; but the 
point does not m4rit much discussion. This 
banner was always cafried by the Counts of 
Anjou. It was Louis/le G{ 0 Sf(VI.), who first 
adopted the oriflamj^ie instedfrlSf the standard 
of St. Martin. The oriflaqame was the sacred 
banrffer^of the’abbey of St. Denis, aif& was. 
made of scarlet silk^Iicniined with green, and 
ornamented with gold s|pir^and fringe. Jt•ter¬ 
minated in thr^e peaks or tails, and ^as fixed 
upon a gilt-lance'; hence the name oi^flammc. 
This was the standard of the wholemation and 
armj;, from the time of Louis le Geos toXIharlfs * 
VII., but wlum the ki^ig commanded in person, 
there was also a royakflag, to point out the’spot 
wjbeve th0 mo^arefc ^was to be found; tins flag 
wras azure, sprinkled vrith* golden fleiirs-de- 
iy ^9 iipon which a whitf cro^ was afterwards 
quartered. Whethei*the Frencl^wer^ victorious"* 
of not, the^oriflamme was nevej? captured. It 
w'as always deposited in the church of St, 
Denis, and, whenever the of FraRce 

went out to battle, they weiif in state to demand 
the, sacred baiiiei: of the Abbot of ^;Denis, 
and con/ided it to tJie edre of the mc^ valiant 
knighj: in the army,* who sw’ore to preserve it 
unstained, and to die rather than aban’Ilon it. 


* For the history of the French fleur-de-lys, see Chapter XIV. 
of 1st series. , • * • 
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Under Charles VIL, tne white flag became tli^ 
banner of France, an(| the oriflamme ceased to 
be held in veneration; however, it still remained 
among the treasuries of^t. Denis, and existed 
in the sixteexitW centuj^ i how it dis^peared 
is unknown. A moflel of it is §till to be seen 
in the cathedral, suspended above the choir, 
over the relics of St. Denis. 

I 

« 1 ' ' I * 

’ ^ 1 STHER. 

Had not the Danes a iniiaculous standard ? 

^ ]\PRS. F. 

</ f •> t 

Yesthe Danes used also to have a sacred 
banner called tlu‘ Dmichrop. This standard 
(which was a wJiitc crosi^ ;Upon a held gules,) 
was said 'to have fallen from heaven in the 
reign of Waldemar II.*, to replace the Danish 
^lag rdiicli had been taken in the expedition 
against tli'c honians. The Danebrog was 

followed -for ihaiiy cejUuries with Religious and 
militar}^ enthubiaam, and was ultimately lost in 
the disastrous expedition of John against tlie 
Dithmarschers, a. d. 1500. 

\ 

ESTHER. 

* 

Ma/nma, I met the other daj^ with a reftfrence 
to the wars of tlie Guelphs and Ohibelines, in 


* Ascended tl 7 e ^Danibh throng, A. D. 1202. 
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llpiy, and mention is made, that* in one of tlie 
Engagements the carrocito of the Milanese was. 
taken; what kind of standard, was this ? 

• MR^. F. 9 • 

It is cme that you*^ften find**^alKided to in the 
wars ^of Loralsardy," those first struggles made 
by the people of modern Europe, to maintain 
tlieir rights against despotism and oppression. 
The carroccio was tht#g!ie^t staBidar4 •caj of 
the state, and npjlears to have* been of Italian 
invention ; it w^as introduced by Heribert, Arch¬ 
bishop Milan who, in 1039, waged R successful 
war dgainst Conrad the Salic, and*invented thTs * 
car wdiich he caused *10 be adopted at Milan, 
and all the free cities of Italy soon afterwards 
foHo’wed tlie<;xmmp?e> , 


ESTIIEJ. 

What did the carroccio resemble?* 

^ • 


MRS. F. 

It was built in imitation of thp {ewish ark^of 
the covenant, and consisfed of a ^our-wheeled 
car painted re^, and drawn by four pairs of 
oxen covered to thij feet with trappiiigs of 
scarlet (Soth. In the middle of the car, raised 
upon an imtijensely high mast terminated by a 
golden orb, floated the standard of the com-« 
munity, and beneath it the effigy of our Saviour 

H 3 
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extended iipop the crol 5 , and appearing to pouj^ 
Jjeiiedictions upon the 'surrounding host. K 
kind of platform in fiont of the car was occu¬ 
pied by some of the inoSf valiant soldier*^ of the 
army, the appoyi^ied p^ards of the standard; 
behind was another ijlatfoVni, upon whifch were 
placed the musician'*, who sounded with»,their 
trumpets, the charge and the lelreat. A priest 
daily said mass at an altar in front of the car. 
Thti Cc^rroccio wa>'the head quarters of the 
army; the surgeons, the ch^tplain, the military 
chest were all tlierc. It was sacred in the eye'^ 
of the citizens, and *lts loss was the {greatest 
ignominy to which a city could be exposed. 
All the flower lof the army, therefore, was 
chosep for the guard of th^ sacred car, and all 
decisive stakes in a.battle weregthierally directed 
tow'ardb it. It is probable that, from its raised 
jflatftwm, orders w(*ii‘ gi\tii and signalb made 
to die vaf-ious< squadrons and divisions of the 
army. Tliis singular standard w^as a part of 
the military «ysth?m of the Lombards of that 
period, and jnarked‘ at once tlie rudeness and 
the wdsdom of the tactics which regulated the 
free ^iiiiitia of Lomba»*dy., 

<* 

How was that ? 


ESTHER. 
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It was necessary to improve the infantry, and* 
to raise its importance, m order to oppose it to 
ihe caval^ of gentlemen of the ^imperial army; 
ihe carroccio coiitri^iited to /his end; for the 
infantry* obliged to sjccoimnodate its raovemenls 
to tlAit of the carroccio, acquired more regu- 
larilv, more force, and more confidence in 

itself; a retreat was made in slower and better 

• * * • • 

order, and flight wi^ so ignonflnvoiis as to’be next 
to impossible. 

ESI lieu. 

Uliis Italian car reminds me of^thc battle of 
tlie Standard, fought^alt Nortljallerton, in 1138, 
when the English^<?arried along with them as 
their militai^^ $nsign7 a high crucifix^which was 
erected upon a waggon, whence the battle 
derived its name. * 


• MRS. F. 

It certainly was a very singular contrivance; 
but to return to our subject. * When military 
operations becjime more skilful and more rapid, 
it was found lhat frorn^ its slow motiq}i, the 
carroccio was a complete incumbrance, and 
Ottohe Viaeonti, another archbishop of Milan, 

t • 

* Sismoadiy Republiques Italiennes, and Foreign'Quarterly 
Review, vol, \i. , 

• A * 

H 4 • 
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substituted for it, a Mudard with the arms 
rthe city and the imaie of St. Ambrose, the 
patron saint of Milan; It was intrusted to one of 
the bravest officers wrth a large stipend for 
defending it (, 


PREDERICK. 




It must have been very slow marching, to 
keep pace with a bullock waggOB- 

» * ' * ^ i. 

« (5 

• « ' 

' MRS. F. ^ 

The Italian bullocks are particularly light 
and quick in their movements, but as the car- 
roccio vf^as heavily laden, its motion must un¬ 
doubtedly have been very slow. There were 
varieties in the carroccio,' ,as adopted by the 
principal kalian cities, Muan, Pavia, Cremona, 
and Florence; but the emperor Frederick II., 
jvho v^as wont to dikinggish himself by his 
singularity,* insRj^d of the carroccio, introduced 
an elephant carrying a square wooden tower, at 
the^ angles of winch were fixed several flags, 
while, in the miidst, floated the great standards 
of the army. This tower was guarded by his 
faitliM Saracens, w'hom Fsther will recollect, 
tha^ Frederick caused to be transport^ from 
Sicily Hto the cities of Luccria aiid Nocera *, 


• This city still goes by the name of “ Nocera deipa^anu'* 
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^hich they colonised, aiid which could supply 

him in cases of necessity with 30,000 soldiers. 

• * 

. ESTHER. 

t • 

One would have^hbughf SAich an invention 
of Eastern rather than Qerman origin. A 
whit^ elephant on a crimson field, is the banner 
of China, and the eitjperor, among his various 
titles,is styled the “Lord of thewhjjte elephant.”* 

• HENRIETTA, * 

r.iNow that we are talking of banners, why is 
the English standard callbd the Union. 

MRS. F. ^ 

It is SO termed Jiecause it is formed by the 
union of the trosset of St. Andyew and St. 
George, tlie patron saints of Scotland and 
England. ^ * 

• FREDERICK. ^ 

. * . ■? 

What is the history of our saint, St. George 

of England ? * 

. MRS. F.* 

Esther, find me this 23d chapter of Gibbon’s 
Decline*and, Fall, and we wilt read his account 
of this un^i^thy individual who, after ^ most 
ignominious life, was transformed into a saint. 


GuulafTs Cfaiiyi. 
H 5 
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% « 

ST. GEORGE' GF ENGLAND. 

and a martyr* and beiame the patron of the 
£^nglish nation. | 

Mrs. Fortesofie referred to tlie passage, and 
Esther read to ohr party history given by 
Gibbon of St. George of Cappadocia or of 
England. ' 

FREDERICK. , 

'I’aih'suro £liat it a disgrace to the English 
to have such a saint. AuntJ who was the first 
English duke ? 

* t 

< , MRS. r. 

f ' 

Edward the Black Pijince who was created, 
in 1337, duke of*Cornwal?. The first marquis 
was the Earl of Oxford, crejflted^ in 1387, mar¬ 
quis of Du\»lin; and the first earl was Hugh de 
Pusat, bishop of Dul\lin, who was made carl of 
Northumberland by llichard I.; a curious in¬ 
stance of how g^iritual and temporal titles were 

formerly mingled. 

«■ 

ESJTHER. 

And the viscounts ? 

C' 

MRS. 

■' t 

Lord Beaumont was the‘first visc^nt created 
by lett^;Vs patent, in 1440, and perhaps you do 
'hot know^, that although the eldest son of a 
viscount has no title, nor are his daughters styled 
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kdies, yet the eldest son and daughter of the 
first viscount are said to be the first gentleman* 
and gentlewoman, without a title, in the king¬ 
dom. • ^ • 

The first baron J^de by"*Utters patent, was 
created in 13^8, but the Uaroi^ had no coronets 
giveft to them, until the reign of Charles II. 

Can any of you teli me the three bishops who 
take precedence of tlie res.J ? * , 

ESTHER. 

I think, mamma, that^l can, for J read it the 
otluitf* day. Tliey are—the bisli(^) of l^ondon, • 
as bishop of the capy;al city of England, and 
provincial dean of jSanterbui'y; the bishop of 
Durham, as^co^nt JisJatine and earl of Sedberg; 
and the bishop of Winchesfcr, as pr^ate of the 
order of the Garter. 


HENRIETTA. % 

I wish I \new something about hefaldry. 

• • » 

ESTHE*R. 

Then why ijpt study it, llenrietta ? It is a 
very amusing pursuit, and ope which ydu can 
easily foll|^ with the assistance of a good 
elementary'vork. If you like, I will loud you 
Clarke’s Heraldry^ which will teach you as» 
much as is necessary for« general use, and I 

H 6 . • 
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sliali be bappy to assist you with my little store 
of information. If you will only give the sub¬ 
ject a little attention you will soon be able to 
blazon^ or deserve,a coat of arms. » 

HEWIETTA. 

^ ^ I 

What a curious expression. 


MRS. F. 

' It is derived froE/the Freiicli hlascr^ to blow, 
originating in the ancient custoifi of the heralds, 
of blowing a horn, at jousts and tournaments, 

, wjion they explained and recorded the achieve¬ 
ments ot‘ the knights. But the term blazon re¬ 
minds me of the *story of jhe young Duval. 

, ^ HENRIET^'/. r 

I 

Who was he, aunt; will you tell us about 
him ? *■ 

f' MRS. F. 

Witli pleasure. He was the son of a peasant 
in Champagne, ' who (Jied when Duval was only 
ten years of age. .Leaving his native village, 
the boy, after experiencing many vicissitudes, 
entered into the service * of lome hermits at 
Luneville who gave him the charge of watching 
their d&ws. One of these recluse^* taught him 
Ito write, and so ardent was Duvafs thirst for 
information, that he l^pent all his little earnings 
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in the purcliase of books. One *day, he found 
a gold seal, and upon the owner coming to hini 
to claim his property, Duval replied, “ that 
lie should not have the seal vnldss he could hla^ 
zou the^ arms 'whiclW\\ere er^raved upon it.” 
Surprised at^such an aiftwer from a cowherd, 
and * till more surprised, on questioning him, to 
find how much Duval had taught himself, the 
gentleman supplied him v^th books and. maps, 
and gave him ^iilbctions to gtiide hiiA in his 
studies. His passion for reading rapidly in- * 
creased, and one day hejvas found under a tree 
suruounded by maps and absorbtd in 4eep fe-* 
flection. The geiitletnan WIio thus discovered 
him inquired what h^Vas about. Duval answered 
that he vva§ fipcliug^out the way Jo Qudbec as 
he wished 1o go to the university of that city to 
prosecute his studies. His inquirer was of the 
suite of the princes* of Lorraine, wjio were re¬ 
turning from hunting in the forest, and who soon 
surrounded the young student. 'Fhey sent Du¬ 
val to college, and the duke df Lorraine, Who * 
look him under his own immediate protection, 
appointed him»afterwards his librarian a^d pro¬ 
fessor of history at £uneville> DuvaPs first care 
was #to prove liis gratitude towards his early 
friends, the ’hermits; he sent them a large sum 
of money to enable them to rebuild tlieir house* 
and added to their revenues, by purchasing for 
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them a considerable portion of land. On the 
death of his patron, the duke of Lorraine, Du¬ 
val followed his son Francis to Vienna, where 
that prince soon ^afterwards married Maria 
Theresa. Duval was msrle director of the 
cabinet of medals, and was lodgcfl in the i»u- 
peritil palace, but he always retained his simple 
habits, and never forgot his humble origin. 
W,il]\ the candour of true learning, he would fre¬ 
quently, acknowledge hi*^ owi' ignorance^, and 
would often in answer to a question, leply “ I 
know nothing about it^: ” upon which a block- 
'iK^iid orv* day observed to him, “But the '^in- 
peror pays you for your, knowk^dge.” “ The 
emperor,” replied*' Duval, *'',payb me for what I 
knowf if heyrere to pay nv'*^or ^dl ,that I don’t 
know, the whole treasure of the empire would 
not be sufficient.” < 

Duval djed in 1775, at the advanced ago of 
eighty-two, pij*serving to the lash his un- 
disturbf'd cheerfulness, the fruit of a clt»ar con¬ 
science, and of genuine piety. 

r 

* A& another wiitcr says “ 1 <ini ignorasit of many things, 
but not UT my ov«n ignorance.’* « 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON T^l^ERATV^E. 

• • 

THE ^RICKT-Y FEIIk. -HKAT IN WHICH I'LANTS EXIST. -EX- 

WflUMENT OF Sift*JOSEPH BANKS. — VOWER OF FISHES TO RE¬ 
SIST HEAT. — RF.SEIIVOIR AT AIACCLESFIELH. — FEEXIHILITT 

IN THE OllUANlSATlON OfI^OMESTIC ANIMALS. — THE GBEEN- 

■ 

LAND HOG. -THE SHEEP IN JCE|<AND. —/.'ATTLE FED ^UFON 

FISH. -MIJSQUITOES ^IN THE FOL^fti, AND IN THE TROPICS. 

CACTI OF SOUTH ^IMElllCA. -SAGACITT OP MULEA-ANPC- 

DOXE.-ANIMALS INTRODUCED BY COMMERCE. -ATMOSPHERE 

» 

OF THE MOON. - TEMPERA J URE OF THP: PLANETS, AND THEIR 

UNFITNESS FOR THE llABITA'flON OP M A — PHILOSOPHIC 

|}iy:OVEltY. — SIR ISAAC NEWTON.-Lmi;{KD KNOWL£DG%TO» 

BE ATTAINED OF THE WAVS OF IMIOVIDKNCF. ^ 


ThG4>oci|r, niouMcd by the clime, 9n4,urcs 
Th’ equator boats or hjfperborean frost.’* 

Armstrong. 


HENRIETl’A. * 

In what a scorching situation, aunt* you have 

placed this prickly pear (CaAtt9 opuntia). 

^ • 

MKS. F.* 

Yes ^ the cacti ai% all partial to hea^ most 
of tl^em growing upon the dry arid plains ef 
South Ame:pica. This species is mu^h eaten in 
Sicily and Italy, and the agriculturists of Mount 
Etna plant it Iq the smalk Assures of the lava, 
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through which its roots soon penetrate, ’^and by 
the force of vegetation gradually enlarge the 
crevices of the rock, and render it by degrees 
fit for cultivation. » 

^ * c6' 

ESiTHER. 

It is wonderful w'hat extremes of temperature 
plants are capable of resisting. 

I 

* «' * >> 

’ MRS. F. 

The vervain (Vcrhena officmalis) has been 
gathered a^, Bagneres, upon the banks of a 
•stream, the w^ter of, which was at 31° Reagjnur 

Ci> 

(lOlf Fahrenheit); and at Dax in the Landes, 
Tremella thermalis lives in a fountain of hot 
water which is at 56° to 60^,'jjf the same ther- 
mometer.*‘ Adansoii assures us that various 
plants in Senegal vegetate and preserve their 
verduje, although the sandy plains upon which 
they grow are ^metimes at 61°Reaumur (169;^ 
Fahr.) Sohnerat found the J^itex agnus castas on 
the banks of ^thermal rivulet in Lu^on, the 
principal of the Philippine Islands, so near the 
water, which was at 174° Fahr,,^ that its roots 
swept ft; and Forster obsft:ved the first men- 
tinned plant fiourisliing, with a number of others, 

at the fjot of a volcano, in the island of Tanna, 

\ 

* See First Series, Chapter V. for difference of the two ther¬ 
mometers. . ‘ 
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one of the New Hebrides, whire the ther¬ 
mometer stood at 210®, and ConfervcB and other* 
water plants are by no means unfrequently 
traced in the boiling springs of Italy which 
raise the thermoin^» to I have also 

read th3t, when one, of t^e greenhouses at the 
Garden of flants at Paris took fire, aU tlie 
plants perished excepting the New Zealand 
flax, the leaves of which were burnt, but the 

^ root resisted this extreme liett., 

• * 

ESTHER. 

There is a curious species of moss [FontinaJ^s ^ 
cufitipyrctica) wliich is almost incoraBustible, 
and is used in Sweden as a 4ining to wooden 
chimnies to preveiij *the wood from taking fire.* 

MRS. F. 

This power of resisting heat i% pot«essed. 
also by the animal creation. Cf this, we have 
sufficient evidence in the experimeAts of Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Blagden^ \'^ho remaii]^d « 
in a room heated at one tfme to 260^, and also 
in the instancy of the girl who remained up¬ 
wards of ten minuties i» ai^ oven wheFe the 
thermometer stood, when she left it, at 288®^ 
but 1 believe there is an instance bf Ahe air 


* €rey*s British Plants, 
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being endured, for a space of five minutes, 

at 325°. 


ESTHER. 

Have not fishes <bcen found alive in water of 

* # 

a very high temperature , 

MRS. F. 

Yes. Among the many instances with which 
travellers have furnished us, two will be found 
sufficient to give )T)u in cvidcpce of their ex- 
traordiiiary power of resisting heat. Sonnerat 
found fishes existing^ in a hot spring in the 

* Manilas, atfl58°; and De Humboldt, v/hen 
travelling through the p»’ovince of Quito, per¬ 
ceived fishes thrown up ajivc, and apparently 
in good health, from the of a volcano, 

in the course of its explosions, along with water 
and heated vapour thpt raised the diermometer 
to 210®,—u temperature t>fo degrees only below 
the boiling poiyil. , 

,, , ESTHER. 

The common gold * and silver fishes thrive in 
water above the common temperature, and I 
was tbld the other day ky a gentleman who 

' Jbad visited Macclesfield, tliat at the coal mines 

< ‘ 

near tkatHown, there is a reservoir to receive 
the hot water and condensed steam from the 
engines employed in the works. The water 
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• 

in this reservoir is consequentlji so hot tliat 
the hand can but just bear its heat; never-^ 
theless, myriads of gold and silver fish are to 
be seen swimming in it, and the people at the 
mines say it is surprising rapidly they 
have increased in tms hpt and muddy water, 
only^two or khree fishes having been, in the 
first instance, accidentally thrown in. 

MRS. Fj . . . 

I believe thaUgSld and silvcV fishes are very 
often kept in these warm reservoirs; but both . 
the vegetable and animal kingdom»are equally 
able' to resist the extreme^ of cdld; and svfCh • 
is the kind dispcnsatimi of Pro\’1dence, that in 
whatever climate^raan has been able to live, 
or has been ipnpSled by curiosiSy ^to •^isit — 
whatever the soil, whatever the temperature, 
he has always found ve^iges of animal being 
and of plants flourishing in vigcjir and in 
beauty. » . 

ESTHER. • * , ^ ^ 

And how wonderful thb ireadintess with which 
all the domeskic animals that follow his foot¬ 
steps s^e enabled to q^dapUthemselves *to the 
circumstances and nkture of the climate ! ^ 

MRS. F. ^ 

Yes; one cannot inde^ reflect without ad- 
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miration upoi) the prodigious flexibility in the 
organisation of the animals which man has 
subjected to his empire. In Greenland, the 
dog eats the refuse of the fisheries, and, when 
fish fails, suppbrt^ himself upon marine algm. 
The Iceland sheep, whefi their iiatuial food 
is buried too deep for them to 'reach it, are 
fed by their keepers upon fish-bones. In dis¬ 
tricts of Norway, moss of every kind is given to 
cattle, OTd sea-wQ«d, very ^generally, on the 
coast, is dried and carted two or three miles 
into the country, and when scalded with boiling 
water, which is poured offj it forms good and 
nourishing food for cows. 

HENlUETrA. 

YesJ aunk I recollect yotir spelling us last 
year, that J^uvus vcbiculosm is used in Scotland 
as food for cattle.« 

^ ! 

« MRS. r. 

A rec*i.nt traveller in Norway also states tliat 
. “ Wi-heads end bones are all carefully pre¬ 
served in the distinct of Nordland, Finmark, and 
in Bergens Amt, and are boiled down to a soup, 
of which cattle are exOeedJIigly fond. In Ber¬ 
gens Amt, when more helrings or sprats are 
caught «in* any particular spot than there are 

• First Series, Chapter V. 
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barrels and salt to preserve, the fish are spitted 
on sticks, and hung up to dry; they are thenf 
greedily devoured by the cows, which in many 
places subsist very much on thi^diet.” ♦ 




THER, 


B^t it is ft 0.1 only in their change of food 
that animals show the flexibility of their organ¬ 
isation. The Jiorse luid the ass, for instance, 
are natives of the cold and Vjid^ plains of‘U|1p^r 
Asia, yet they follow man to the New'World, 
there to return to their savage state, and lead 
under the tropics a difleflent existence.f 


MRS. r. 

But not, I should* think, a very happy one, 
for they suffor^^altA’aately from heat., and cold, 
and are tormented b;y day with horse-flies and 
musquitoes, and dining the night by enormous 
bats, which fasten tBemsclves upon th(?ir backs, 

• p 

and cause # dangerous wounds, •! entered the 
more painful from being immediately filled 
with noxious insects (Jeap^ 

ESTHER.^ 

The ^musquitoes 6r giiats^are also veiy an¬ 
noying in the polar* regions, and the hare iti 
Lapland is more tormented by th^ir ^attacks 

I 

* Laing’s Norway, p. 427. 
f Humboldt’s Voyage, t. 6. 
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than any other quadruped. To avoid these 

•insects, it is oblif^ed to leave the cover of the 

woods in full day, and seek the plains; hence 

the hunters savj that of three litters which a 

hare has in a yfar, the" fyst dies by the cold, 

the second by gnats, end only the tliircP escapes 

and arrives at niatiirilv.^ < 

« 

iinMiiifrTA. 

** 1 held no idea lhal: there ■vyerc so many gnats^ 
in the poJav regions. 

* UsrHER. 

Ves their'number ■> are so prodigious‘as to 
be compared in,Lapland to the falling flakes 
of snow or to the dust of the earth. The 
gnat, ho3V6/er, appears »to a universal 
onemv. 

ft 

I 

* . • MRS. r: 

4 

Yes ; liistoK’ infonns Ub tliat Srpor king of 
Persia was comjjelled to raise the siege of 
i^ibis by a* plague of gnats which, attacking 
his elephants and beasts of burden, caused the 
rout of his army. In the CrinA.*a, the llussiaii 
soldiers are obliged to sleep in sacks to defend 
tTiemselvc| from their bites; and Captain Sted- 
inan states that when in Americd, his soldiers 

I 

* 


Kirbj Bfid Spence, yoL 1. 
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were forced to sleep with their heads thrust into 
holes made in the earth with their bayonets, 
and their necks wrapped round with their 
haniinod^s. 

D,. IJuniltoldt tells us that, near the mouth 
of tlic liver Uiiarc, the iiiliabilaiits pas^ the 
ni^ht bulled three to four inches deep in 

the sand, leaving out theiV^head only/which 
they cov er with ^ handkerchief. 


MRS ,r, • 

Atid, in such myriads ’ do thl*y appear 'll) 
.ovann, that I recollect, in tallying of one of the 
forests, he obsery^* that tliere was “jnoiiis 
d’air quo de jjiousfiiques;”^ and h^relates al^o 
the observation of an Indian to a missionary, 
“ Qu’oii doit etre bien dans la lune, u la voir 
si belle et si claire, elle doit etia libre de 
moustiques.^ Bat, before we leJVe the subject 
of South America, I should tell you of the 
sagacity of the mules of thgit couhtiy. In plains 
divested of all ipoisture, when other animals are 
suffering from thirsty the mules seek the i!)actus 
wliich, under its spiny co^hig, conceals a 
watery pulp. Carefully removing Hie ^thorns 
with its feet^ the mule applies its lips to the, 

* Humboldt’s Voysge, jL 7. 
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plant, and contrives to drink its reA^hing 
juices. 

ESTHER. 

What ^Ind oV CUctus is it ? 

* 

' MRS. F. 

The spherical species with fourteen sides, 
called Cactus melocactvs' It groivs half im- 
ifieised«in thh it is about ten inches in 

diamet6r, and wdl deserves to be classed among' 
those plants, which Saint Pierre terms ‘‘les 
sources veg^taljns dcs dtser^” The cacti belong 
almost*exclusively to America, and their*lofty 
cylindrical stalks, thirtjr* feet high, rising like 
columns, and branohing frcwi} the top like cande¬ 
labra, prodYfcce a most extrodrdi^iary impression 
upon the s^rangilT, when he first visits the arid 
plainf which axe covertd with these plants. These 
stalks assume J^y a^ a woody consistency; they 
are cQnsideretfby the Americans to»be incorrup¬ 
tible, and are use/1 by them to make oars, &c. ^ 
Blit I was sa^^ng t][ip sagacity of the^mules in 
tliese regions is wondei^l. A muleteer will 
not sf.y to the travellerhiPes his mule “I 
will give you wnmh goes the best,” but 

willgiyfe you me one which reasons tlie best.”f 

* Humboldt. Xabloaux de la Nature, 
f Que mas rj^ona. 
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Animals, like man, become more s%f»acioi s and 
more acute in their senses, the nearer the^ ap- * 
proaoli to a state of wildness: the security of 
a doincsli« life, and the progiies^of cudthation, 
diminish the iiatural^Tfttincts,»in proportion as 
tliey are !he le|s callerl inta action. I recollect, 
when»we ciossed the Col-de-Balmc, the pass 
which leads from the, valley of Chamouiii to 
Martigiiy, our iftuletecr gavp us an anecdote 
’iie sagacity and^ iftemory ot* one of his inules. 
When ^ery young, this animal had traversed 
the road, and, nine years afterviards,>jfhcn carry¬ 
ing hig master across the same pasri the^^ wei'^ 
overtaken by a snow §torm, which destroyed 
every trace of the load. Although the nmle 
had only once be^i that way, and^hat'Tlt so 
distant a penodlT yet he reiribmbered the road 
so perfectly as to be able, to make his way 
tlirougli the snow, and* carry his master* acWs 
in safety. 


ESTHER. 

So numerous are the inuled in SouHi America, 

that 90,000 of d»ese animals are said to be 

• 

wandering at large, in* the'plains on the north 
of die ^Orinoco. The herds or w^d c^^tle and 
horses, which overrun South America, an? im¬ 
mense; yet these animals have all sprung from 

VOL. II. I • . 
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a few individtlals, which were first carried there 
*by the Spaniards. 

MRS. F. 

Pigs were first introduced into America by 
Columbus; and*our ship^fiiave been the means 
of importing, unintentionally, the rat into the 
New World in the same manner thdt the 
Norway rat has been brought into our own 
i'oUntry, ana wil^ equally devastating conse¬ 
quences. ‘ fi 

ESTHFR. 

% 

*■ CoHimerce» we hav e ev ery reason to bcl ieve, first 
introduced into England the American flight 
(Aphis lanifjera)^ that pest of our orchards; and 
the cuck-r^ach is also an ai;^nial of foreign im- 
porlatiom The moth so“ destVuctive to bee¬ 
hives (Tma jnehnAh), and the insect of the 
asparagus* (ChrysgstielcL asparayi)^ were not ori¬ 
ginally nativjjis of Sweden, where they are now 
common; and the peach trees in St.'^Helcna have 
ijccn all dest'-o? ed by an insect that was imported 

from die Cape, f * 

» 

•' MRS* F. 

De Humboldt’tells us, that the horses, cows, 
and «thlr animals of European origui are 
obliged, during the periodical swellings of the 

* Lyf»U*s Geology. f Kirby and Spence, rol. i. 
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ffreat rivers of South America,* to lead aa 

O • • ^ 

almost amphibious life. During the time of 
high-^i^ater, the mares are ,to be seen, followed 
by their colts, swimming about, feeding 
upon the grass, of \>4}iSh the mp alone appears 
above the surj^ce of •the vfeter, while crocodiles 
'"^re ifi quick pursuit to make them their prey. 
In this manner the animals, who escape their 
enemies, live, till the rivers return again to thei^ 
beds; and they j;hfen roam on<!e more *iii the 
savannahs, where they find a fine odoriferous 
grass, and enjoy, as in thpir native ©lirnale, the 
renevjed vegetation of sprmg. liere, then, Ife 
another instance of thci^ pliability of the organ¬ 
isation of domestic qAimals to the changes of 
climate and temj;^en!^re. ^ 

HENRIETTA. 

I wonder whether‘our animals coftldlive in 
th6 moon. ^ * 


MRS. E. 

It is inferred not; for the lunar atmo^here 
must be of a greater degree of rarity that can 
be produced b}" ourbe^f! air-pui^ps, consequently, 
no terrestrial animal could exist in it^ Water* 
would* not remain fluid in any part of Mars, 
even at his equator; and, in tlie temperate 
zones of the same planet, alcohpl and quicksilver 

T 2 ’ * 
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would freeze.' In Mercury, the mean heat, 
arising only from the intensity of the sun’s ri^% 
must be above that of boiling quicksilver; and 
water would boil,» even at his pole«. •^Thus the 
planets, though kindredthe earth in struc¬ 
ture, are totally iinfitf for the liabitation of such 
a being as man. The planets, also, diffei^very** 
much in density from tha earth. The earth is 
nearly four limes as dense as the sun: a moderate 

* t m -m 

sized nan would weigh abbu^t two tons at tho 
surface of the sun, and, on the contrary, at the 
surface of the four nev^ planets, we should be so 
lil^l^t that it vjould be impossible to stand, >from 
the excess of our muscular force; for a man 
would weigh only a few pounds. * 

• RLNRIEITA. 

How wonderful it js that astronomers should 
be able Jo,, ascertain these^points. 

, * MRS. r. 

, ,^,To minds unacquainted with science, sucli 
result^ of philosophic research seem to transcend 
the powers of hunlan conception, and we view 
with ‘wonder many assertions wLich the natural 
.philosopher is enabled with confidence *to make. 
They ^ref nevertheless, conclusion^; to whidh any 
* one may certainly arrive, who will only be at the 


* Mr$. Somerville. 
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trouble of examining the chain o£ reasoning by 
which they have been obtained. ‘‘The chain is* 
laid before us, and every link is submitted lEo our 
unreserved examination, if we have patience and 
inclination to enter on suph detail. Hundreds have 
gone ilniough it, and^\frill continue to do so;” but 
“ if, ^loweverf )ve content ourselves with this 
general view of the matter, we must content 
ourselves abo to take 'on trust, that is, on the 
authority of thoseho have* examined deeper, 
bvery conclusion Vhich cannot be made apparent 
to our senses.” * Tliose individuals indeed 
deserve our admiration ahd respect,* 

‘‘ Whose cuiioiis ihoiiglits wjtli active freed >iii boar, 

And tiacc the Tiondeis u? cuatm^ yowV *’f 

• 

But few are endo\\(l Witli powers o f reg ^fjoning 
for the task ;*fe^ miifds can deduce frofti objects, 
apparently tri\ial and unimportant, results so 

AAonderliil, so stupendous. J. “ To natural 

* 

* Ilcrstlicl’s Discouise. 

•} Mis. Till/ificth Cartel. 

t As Akcnsidt. bajs,— ^ 

But not alike to ev’ry mortal eje 
Ts this gical sLLiic unveil’d for since the claimM 
Of social life to dillereut labour? iifgo 
The activi poW%is ol man, \»ith wise intent, 

The hand of Natuic nit peculiar raindb 
Imprilits a diOercnt bid9, and to each 
IXcciLCs Its province iii the common toil. 

To some shcftauglit the f ibric of the sphere, 

The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars, 

The golden zones of heaven,” &c. 

pLfasoRES OP Imrginaiion. 

* 1 B • . 
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philosopher th^re is no natural objeol unim¬ 
portant or trifling; from the least of nature’s 
trorltS he may learn the greater lessons. TI& 
fall of an apple to the ground may raise his 
thoughts to the*laws whifh govern the revolution 
of tlie planets in iheir orbits,” and tlie vibrations 
of a lamp may first awaken his aCcention the 

oscillation of "blic pendulum.* 

* 

• < . ' ESTHER. 

No *one has ever, I believe^ made such dis-« 
coveries as Sir Isaac Newton. 

« < 

,, - ‘MRS. r. 

No; no one has ever ao widely enlarged the 
sphere of human knowledge. The magnitude 
of lii!>'tk''*^£nnomical discovtnfies. excite our ad- 
miration of the mental powers which could so 
familiarly grasp tlu-ri; and the iniiiutencss of 
Ills rcsearelies is no less Calculated to produce 
a corre*-ponding impression. “Wl^ichever way 
wo turn our view, w*e find ourselves compelled 
“Ttf bow befiA‘e‘his genius, and to assign to the 
namo^^fef Newton ,a‘place in our veneration 
which belongs td no other iin' tlie annals of 
science. Ills e^a tnarfifs the accopiplishcd 
%iaturity ^of the human reason as applied to 
such Objects. Every thing which went before 


* Sec the anecdote of Galileo. 
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might be more properly compared to ^he im¬ 
perfect attempts of childhood.^' * Whatever hae 
i^nc<* been performed has never, in point^ot in¬ 
tellectual, effort, surpassed Jhose brilliant dis¬ 
coveries which have^lied suclj a lustre upon his 
name. * , * * 

• ESllIEll. 

It is related of Sir Ibaac Newton, that, when 
one of his friends was coin^hinentiug him upon 
diis wonderful ta.lents, Sir Isaac assured him, 
tliat wliatever he had done worthy of notice w^as 
owing to a patience of thcuight, rather than to any 
exti ftordinary sagacity, with whi?h hc^^'as^n-' 
dowed above other men. “I keep,” he said, “the 
subject const ant hi^fore me, and wait till the 
first daw'lliygs^pe*»i '-lowly, by litOirirairiit lo, 
into a full and clear light.’' 


^flls. r. 

Tliis power which he had aetpyred^of steady 
and continuous attention, that is. of directing all 
the faculties of his mind to b^ai* undividetiiy^ 
upon the one subject immediately befo^bii it, so 
as fully to contemplate its nature and itg bear¬ 
ings, is •undoubtedly necessary for the due exer¬ 
cise fif every other mental process; &i;id, indeed, 
we have efefy reason to believe, that thS diver-^ 

* Herschcl'b Discourse. 

» 

• 4 • 

T 4 
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.fiities in the ppwer of judging, in different indi- 
ryvidus^ls, ar^ much less than we are apt to imagine; 
but that the di^erence is rathef to be ascrib^ 
to the manner in, which the powers of the mind 
are directed and' concentrated to one object. 
An ordinary min’d, as I have before said, would 
have long beheld the fall of an ^lpp]e, without 
seeing any relation between this common-place 
occurrence and the laws lhat geide the planets 
ill 'ihe'ir course; b^',£' it was f^om such a relation 
that iJewton deduced those J^rand principles 
which govern the universe. 


ESTHER. 


Then the great object of science is to ascertain 
facts, .and to trace their rc^Vtions to each other. 




MRS. F. 


It is so; and, in the pursuit of science, it must 
always ^*01110111 hered, that the powers which 
regulate thbse^relations are entirely hidden from 
us in our 'present imperfect state of being. ‘‘ It 
.isjtumbling jo,|;ht* pride ofimman reason, but 
it is ii^fethe less true, that the highest acquire¬ 
ment ^er made bv the most exalted genius of 
njan has been only to tra«e a part, and a very 
amall part, of that order which tlie iJeity has 
establi^ied in his works. When vre endeavour 
-to pry into the causes of this order, #e perceive 




the operation of powers which lie far beyond the 
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reach of our limited faculties. T^hey who have 
made the highest advances in trifQ.^ien<^ will* 
% the first to confess how limited,ll^e faculties 
are, and how small a part th^y cad comprehend 
of the ways of the ^aUnighty^dreator. They 
will be die first to acjchow^edge, that the highest 
acquirement of .human wisdom is to advance to 
that line which is its legitimate boundary, and 
there, contemplating tlie wondroxis field which 
lies beyond it, to t bend iiSiSiunible adpration 
Tiefore a wisdomVhich it cannot fathom, and a 
power which it cannot comprehend.” * 

* Abercrombie on the Intellectual Pow<*rs, p. 22 . 
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CHAPTER IX., 

THE KITCHEN*'GARDEN. 


eLAKEX GRAPE. -AUTUaiNAi:, TINTS.-INJURIES TO l^iEAVES.- 

INFLUENCE OF LIGHT UpiiN THE COLOUl^s OF PLANTS. — 

RLANI'UING. -CIIEIIIANTHUS MUTABlLIa. — WHITE tElfOTHE- 

llA. COBCEA. ■— HIBISCUS MUTAJilLIS. — BLACK AND WHITE 
HAMBURG GRAPE. — VINES »OP ISCHIA. — OP POIK.— 

SULTANA AND SYRIAN tMlAPPS.-CUUTIVATION OP THE 

' CORInVi GRAPE. -IjpiJ.BERRY. -^^f'OLLECTIVE FRUITS.- 

STRim'NG OP THE MULBERRY ^^KP.KS.-SILK.-NAMLV 

DERIVED FROM THE MULBERRY.-WAX ON VEGETABLES.— 

CEROXYLON ANDICULA. — CANDLEDEHRY MTRTI.H. -LAW' OF 

SOLON. — INFLUENCE OP THE VICINITY OP PLANTS WITH 

^IVCRID JUICES.-OP LJCGUMINOS^K.-THE FUK7.E AND THE 

BROOM. — ROTATION CROPS. - OF FISH* AND 

VEGETABLES. - CLAUSE IN «FRENCH LEASES RESPECT¬ 

ING THE SALSOLA. - EFFECT OF CULTIVATION UPON VEGE¬ 
TABLES AND FRUITS.-SPINAClI.r—TARRAGON. -MUSTARD 

ANI^ *»■ -OXALIS CREN ATA. < — ESCULENT BULBS AN D 

, TUBERS. CASS ADA. I'OXATOE.** * ' 

- 1 ^ ' 

« “ The sunny wall 

Presents t|ip downy peach, the shining plum. 

The rudd;^ fragrant nectarine, and darl^, 

JLlencath his ample leaf, the luscious fig.** 

THOMSON. 

I Ip - — . . 


HENRIETTA. , 

Es^iheR) how red t)ie l^ves of that vine have 
g^turned since I obfserved it last week. * 

• ESTHER. 

, ri 1 ■ ' 1 • 

Yes. It is rather soon for them to assume their 
autumnal tints; but this vine is of the kind 
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which produces the Bordeaux or* claret grape, 
and it always changes its colour in the 

season, and tufns of a more brih^^ red, tliaii 
any other in the garden. TJie grapes which it 
yields are generally ^o*acid, tjiat we have never 
used ihtnn, except fi:)r making wine or vinegar, 
unti^ last year when tlie unusual heat of the 
summer ripened them sufficiently for the 
dessert. • 


* MRS. 

Naturalists have observed, that the red au¬ 
tumnal tint is most commgn in those Jeaves which 
contain an acid, such as the vine, ^he vib«wnffn, 
the pear, sorrel, &c.;» the peculiar brilliancy, 
therefore, of the red*of our claret vine leaves, 
may be attribuj^cf to tlie larger porti^^A of acid 
which this grape con tains **compared with the 
other kinds in the garden* 


• ESTHER. c* 

It is an established fact, that the saVue colour 
is produced upon a leaf by thb accident^ punc 
ture of an insect, the aHack of'fungiffor by 
early frosts, a^ that leaf would assume as its 
autumnal tint. ^ * * 

HENRIETTA. \ 

Have Kindness to explain that* again, ^ 
Esther. 

• 1835 .* , 

I 6 * • 
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^ ESTHER. 

I xneaii) ,that the colour to which a leaf 
changes, &6m any injury which it receives, is 
precisely that tint which the leaf would naturally 
take of itself in autumn^ Thus, if an accident 
were to injure the leaf of poplar or o^ a lilac, 
the leaf would turn yellow, if of 4 pear tr^e or 
of a sumach, red, those being the colours whicli 
these leaves turn in the autumn.* 


* ^ 


MRS. F. c * 

The information which we at present possess 
respecting vegetable colours is very limited'; but 
thht'the actidii of solar light is, in reality, the 
great cause of colour in plants is proved by the 
leaves of plants which are^. grown in darkness 
being"^iJSIEr or deprived of .colour. , 


E|THEK. 

Tlfen*^iV is not that plants lose their green 
colour by bei^g placed in the dark;^^ but rather, 
that, being removed from the influence of the 
•4ight, they ncv«r kcquire any colour at all. 




'MRS. F. 


Exactly so. Vegetable^, tissue is pale and 
colourless, and, therefore, you perceive die error 
of our, gardeners in talking of hltmcliing ‘their 
. sea-kale and celery ; they do not make them 
white, but, by depriving them of the action of the 

• De Candolle, 
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light, they prevent them from turning green, and 
cause them to retain the original ^hite coloui^ 
of their tissue. ' 


. ESTHER. « • 

Those flowers, thei^^hich, »n their first open¬ 
ing, are whit^ and sCfterwfLrds become coloured, 
are influenced, I suppose, by the same cause, viz. 
the action of solar light. 

^ t MRS. tW 

They are so. 


HENRIETTA. 

Bht to what flowers do you allilde, E^B^r 


ESTHER. 


Tlie prej;ty^ ^keira7tthus rmitabP-^, flh* in¬ 
stance, which continues flbwering so late in 
the year. Its flowers, onjopening, are of a pale 
purplish white, they then change^*^j bright 
yellow, and^pass, in different gradations, through 
the various shades of purple. Then there are 
the beautiful evening primroses, {cenothtia 
tetraptera^ speciosa^ taraxatifolia^ &c.,) the flow¬ 
ers of which, vVhen they first expand, aij of a 
clear wljite, but, befSre they die, they assume a 
pink^or rose-colour. \ 

^ HENRIETTA. 

And I kno w of another example^ the Cobcsa 
scandens* * * « 
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r MRS. F. 

Yes: its large bell-shaped corolla is of a green¬ 
ish white when it first opens, and, on the follow¬ 
ing day, it becqmefs pnrple; but, not tp multiply 
examples, I will ^only allu^ie to one more, tlie 
changeable rose {Hihi^cus mutahilis), of, as it is 
called by the French, la fieur dhinelieure, fTliis 
flower, when it first expapds in the morning, is 
wlpte,^from vy^hich k passes to r6se-coloiir, and, 
finally, Jto crimson?^ In the 'West Indies thes^ 
changes all take place in the course of a day; 
but ill the l^pthouses of our climate they occupy 
a Finely longer time. , 

^HENRIETTA. 

Aimtj^ what vine is thi& growing near the 
Bordeaux^rape ? , . , 

MRS. F. 

f' o 

It is tfr»?,b]ack Hamburg: the celebrated vine 
at Hampipn-Ctourt, which covers an entire house, 
is of this kind. 

. ' ‘ ESTHER. 

t 

What are its dimensions? 

r t 

^ AIRS. F. 

It extends over a surface 22 feet broad By 72 
* feet long, equal, therefore, to 1694 square feet. 
The gardener at Hampton-Court informed me. 
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that, in 1816, there were at least 2240 bunches 
of grapes upon this vine, and that the weigiit of 
the whole crop may fairly be estimated to have 
been a ton. « 


^ HENRIETTA.* 

What an extraordinary return from one vine f 


M^IS. F. 

The grapes‘which are .i^roiight ovev frwu 
4^ortugal in jarst and of which*it is staled that 
10,000 pounds’ worth are imported annually into 
this country, are the whijte Hamburg. 

* ■ » 

ESTHEIt. 

I 

I have understood that the Ischian grape 
bears fruit at thr^ different periods of «h»year. 

MRS. F. 

Yes : tliis is effected by the peculiar a^^d in¬ 
genious manner in which the vjne* is pruned. 
At the tinte of flowering, and Wlien.the grape 
begins to stone, the vine is cut at the second or 
third knot above the fruit; the shoot throws out 
new branches^ which floWbr: and, after this 
second flowering, the same process is repeated, 
and a third flowering obtained. Byjhis method 
the grape is fnade to ripen at Paris, in ^ugust, 
September, and October.* 

* De Candolle, Physiologic V^getale^ p. 1318 . 
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• ESTHER. 

" I was reading, the other day, that, in the 
neighbourhood of Foix, stones, which generally 
offer sucli obsta/;le% to agriculture, are employed 
with advantage ip the vKi^ards. 

C> V 

HENRIETTA. * 

For what purpose ? 


. ESTHER. 

Grefift stones are carried to tke vineyards, and: 
carefully placed round the vines; these become 
heated by <.he sun, and, reflecting their heat 
u^mi-ike graces, assist and accelerate their ri¬ 
pening. * ' 

* % 

MRS. bV ^ » 

Did you observe.the KishmisV'grhpe, Henri¬ 
etta, at Mrs. Clifford’s, the other day ? 


4 : 



HENIUE'lW. 


No, indeed,aunt, I did not. 


• * MRS. F. 

. Iris remarkable, as’^being the kind which pro- 
(fuces the little stoneless raisins balled Sultanas. 
Mrs. Clifford also*'cultivates the Syrian grape, 
which yie^Ids the largest bunches of«any 
species'^at is known in England :S;hey have at- 

De Candoll^ Ehys. Veg. p. 125S. 
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stained the weight of nineteen pounds andivhalf *; 
and, in the native country of the vine, bunches 
have been grown weighing, it is said, forty 
pounds. ^ ^ 

FRt^ERICK.# 

I can tell you an aneccfote about the vine. 

Mi;s. F. 

Let us hear it, then, Frederick* 

% # * * ■ ' 

FREDERICK. 

During the revolt of Spartacus ( b. c. 73), 
the gladiators were besieged in Mopiit Vesuvius, 
and had no other roajl by which to escape, ex¬ 
cept a very narrow ^ath wIacIi was carefully 
guarded by the ^Homans. The rest of the 
mountain 'was *^covered by*»rocks, ov^r which 
the wild vines grew in great numbers. The 
gladiators cut the strongest tendrils /rqm these 
vines, with ^which they made firm and strong 
ladders; by these they descended to the plain, 
and thus escaped from their dicmies. 


, MRS. F. • 

And I will give you another. . CEneuaj king 
of Arcadia, was the great cultivator,of the vine,^ 
His ^lave, o>ie day, predicted thaF he ^ would 
never again taste wine from his own vintage. 

* Lindley*s Guide. 
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QCneus immediately ordered a cup of wine to 
be brought to him; when the slave observed, 
The cup is still far from the lip.” At that 
moment, it wafi arnoiniced that a wild boar of 
Calydoii was in ,the kiUgVj vine 5 "ard. CEneus 
threw down the untatted Ctip, rushed out to his 
vineyard, and was killed by the boar. This, 
probably, is the origin of the common adage. 

' ^ t*^srnEu.^ 

Mamma, is not the dried currant a grape ? 


t) 

'Tt IS'so. * 


Mi'is. r. 


IIENRIETl A. 

\ 

Then why do we call them currants ? 

MRS. F. 

It^is a corruption 6f Corinth, by which name 
tliey w(W,usually denominated, from Corinth, 
where tlipy were first cultivated.' Philips so 
calls them, when lie sa^'s,— 

i 

“Now wil' the Coun(Ji^f now the rasps, supply 
Delicious diaugh^, the quinces now, or plums, 

Or cherries, or tlie fur Thisbean f’uit, 

<\.rc pi ess’ll to wines.** 4 

*• 

* . / LSTIIEE. 

• V * 

Wohld you have the kindness, mamma, to 
give us some account of the currant, or Corinth 
•^rape ? 
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Allis. F. 


With pleasui;e. The Corinth grapes arev 
about the size of a pea or of a red currant, 
and, when ripe, are of a pi^rpUsh black: tliey 
are generally witbouj seeds; and the juice, which 
is abundant, is sweet,*but#vithout any perfumed 
flavt^r.^ iIjo vine does not appear to be in¬ 
digenous to Corinth, and there is no mention 
of it before tlie*year a.t>. 1600, when it is slated 
to have been brought into idie JMorca fi^om the 
Island of Naigis, where, at present, not a single 
plant of it is to be found. The cultivation 
of this grape is not confitied to. &rintht Jbiit 
extends in the Morea along the Gulf of Ilepanto, 
in the territory of Patras, and ns far as Gastouni 
(the ancient Elisft, *It is also produced in the 
islands of CepTialohia, Zan^ie, and Sc. Mauro; 
but the best currants still^comc from the shores 

of the Gulf of Lopanto. 

■ 

• ESTHER. , 

Then it would appear that these vines like 
the vicinity of the sea ? * ,* 


MRS. F. 

Yes;*they prefer the plains hear the sea, and 
delict in a ejeep, stony, dry soil: they will not 
flourish in rich ground. The vines are kept^ 

* Horticultural TrauBactions, series, vol. i. p. 240. 
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very dwarf, like those of Burgundy, not ex- 
^ ceeding from four to five feet in height. 

HENRIETTA. 

Then, if thp vhies are so much cut in, a 
vineyard cannot jiurely pretty object? 

it t ^ ^ 

MRS. F. . ' 

No; the vineyards of the Rhine, and in those 

parts of France where this mode of pruning is 

adopt^, are far ffom pictmesque; but, if w^ 

wish to see vines in full beauty, must go to 

planted inter- 

are either sup- 

portcQ by a troll is-work of the Arundo donax*, 

or hang in graceful festoons from tree to tree. 

’ / 

* -W ESTHER.' ^ . 

i ^ i 

And I have heafcl you say, mamma, that in 
the Tuscan valleys the vine is trained upon the 
mapfe. ^jiis tree is suftered to grow about 
twelve leet high, and its branches*are pruned 
into a kind of frame-work, over which the vine 
runs in wild ‘luxuriance, forming a classical 
carlMilUy or basket, such as we see represented in 
. ancier^t painting or sculpture. * 

MlfS. F. 

* * /' 

^ Yes ■ I nave often admired the tdegant forms 


Italy, where they are gene 
mediate with the mplfierry. 


an 


* See Arundo doiiax, in Chapter X, of the First Series. 
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which the maple and the vine thu4 present; but 
let us return to our Corinth grape. • 

The vines do not bear fruit until they are 
seven years old; and it is no^uryLil their twelfth 
year that they are ccgiiidered Jo be in full bear¬ 
ing. Tltese vineyards* generally last eighty, and 
sometimes a hundred, years. 

I* 

^ ES-^HER. 

When does the ^ntage t&e place ? ** 

MRS. F. 

In the months of .July and Aisgust. The 
grapes are cut by women* and children,*who 
carry them in baskets to a large enclosure, 
which is placed i^ the centre of the vineyard, 
and which ^-es^mbl^s a thrashing-floQr, except 
that it is not perfectly level, but has a slight 
inclination, to admit of the^moisture running off. 
The bunches are next stripped byj;w» workmen, 
who are stationed at the encldsure^ for that 
purpose, and who take off e^ch berry one by 
one, carefully rejecting all that have received 
any injury. The grapes ape then spread upon 
the floor of this enqjosure; and^ are left vthere, 
night and day, until they are dry, beyig carefully 
turned once ip. every four-and-twenty hours ? 

ESTHER. 

How long do .they take in/clrying ? 
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MRS. F. 

• In a fine season, from eight to ten days are 

sufficient, but, in wet weather, they require from 

twenty to thirty; ^nd, if rain should happen to 

be of long contirnjance, tke^crop is entirely lost. 

When the grapes arc perfectly dry, 'the few 

stones which they contain are separated ^fi-om 

the grapes with little rakes made of the African 

Boxthorn [hycium nfrum)^ and the grapes are 

then preserved dn''storehout:es called foraglu 

These storehouses are of a peculia^onstruction, 

having a hole in the roof by which the grapes 

arejJ»;own in; they a»’e then trodden down, until 

they form such a solid mass that iron-pointed 

shovels are subsequently used to detach them. 

When the magazine is full, thf/nole in the roof is 

hermetically closed,“ and a small entrance is 

opened at the base of^^the storehouse when the 

grapek ata-*to be removed.^ The Corinth grape 

is an important^object of commerce in the Morea, 

whence from six to eight millions of pounds are 

annually exported.* The greater part is sent to 

Holland and England*: the more they are dried, 

the higher the value at which tlie^ are sold.* 

° ‘ . c 

^ ESTHER, 

* / 

Thaitk you: I was not at all ^ware before 
•that they were cultivated any where except 

» See Scrofani, Voyag^en«Grece, for the above particulars. 
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in the Ionian islands; for I was misled by the 
lines, — 

** From soft Ionian isles, well known to fame,' 

(Ulysses* once) the luscious currant came.” 

* ^9 

^ heUjrietta.® 

•mi • • 

Aunt, I dia ^ot like to interrupt you; but 

in the quotation fyom Philips, which you gave 
us just now, bespeaks of the “ Thisbean fruit 
which does h^ me£y;i ? ‘Sj * ’ ^ 

• • 

^ MRS. F. 

The mulberi^; but, for his reascfti for so de- 

signiiling it, I must refer *you to the slo^ of 
Pyramus andThisbe, iA the Classical Dictionary. 
Wine used former’^y to be made from mulberries, 
and, I believe,*is iill manufactured from this 
fruit. We find Tnorat^ or the juice of miilberries, 
mentioned as an English beverage. The mul¬ 
berry is remarkable as being one of thbse fruits 
which is no? produced by a single* flo^ver, but is 
formed by the adhesion of a considerable number 
into a single mass. Such, also, is the pine-apple, 
which consists pf as many flowers as there are 
rhomboidal spaces upon its surface; in th^ mul¬ 
berry, each tubercle represents a single flower. 

ESTHER. 

The fig, again, is of the sanje nature. 
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MRS. F. 

f 

. It ]s; so is the fir cone^ in which each scale 
represents a single flower. In the classification 
of fruits*, these ^with some others) are as¬ 
sembled in a class, termec^coyeotive fruits. This 
class IS again subdivic^pd ifijo different sections; 
but the hole group derive their, charactei fioiii 
the cohesion of their parts into one solid mass. 

ft 

* . « rslIIER. 

Whefi you were in Italy, inamnia, did }ou se^* 
the establishments of silkworms ? * 

« • 

t r. ^ 

No, I did not; but then\ulberry trees, stripped 
of their leaves, liaVe a most^ melancholy appear¬ 
ance.* The mulberry is spogliato^ as the Italians 
term it, two or three times in the course of the 
jear, care being tak^ to leave a large tuft of 
leave? upas: the top of tlm tree whenever the 

operation is pcjrformed. 

« 

• ESTHER. 

» • 

With wliat view ? , 

* 

I 

c I SIRS. F^ 

. The sap a tree always directs itself towards 
those bfanches which have leaves, (n preference 
* 

* See Lindlflf's Introduction to Botany. 
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to those which have lost them, atid, with diffi¬ 
culty, attains the suticlihit 6f leafless brandies* 
By leaving therefore a tuft upon the top of the 
mulberry the sap is forced up /e every part of 
the tree, and a seetwM deve^ppment of leaves 
takes pldoe.^ ^ • • 

• * ESTHER. 

I have understood that the greater part of the 
white bilk manufactured in |j)ngland is Irfouglif 
f4om China, but*is always mixed with so much 
gum as to render it necessary to boil it before 
it is used. The finest silk is brougfit from the 

Bom^n states. * • 

# 

JIEJMIIETI'A. * 

I should like to'know more about^ the* tilk 
manufacture. 

MRS. F. 

• •• 

,Then refer to some of the cncy^o^mdias and 
dictionaries bf the arts ; they will giv^ you the 
information which you rdljuire,, apd vill also 
furnish you with the wholp history of this im¬ 
portant production. ‘‘ When silk was so scarce 
in this country that Jawies 1., labile king of^cot- 
land, waf jfbrced to beg df the Earl\f Mar, the* 
loan of a pair silk stockings to appear J>efore 
the English ambassador, enforcing his request 


VOL. IT- 


* De Caudollft.^ 
K 
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witli the cogent appeal, — For you would not, 
sure, that your king should appear as a scrub 
before strangers.” Nay, long before this 
period, even pr^roto^the time that silk at liome 
was valued at its, weightgold, and the em-^ 
peror Aurelian refused fes empress:a'robe of 
silk on account of its price, ^millions qf the 
Chinese peasantry, in some of the provinces, 
were clothed with t^is material,^ and for thou¬ 
sands of years to Sie preseftt^ time, it has been 
botli there and in India (where a class whose 
occupation was to attend silkworms appears 
tOiJw’SP existed from time imnfemorial, being 
mentioned in the oldest Sanscrit books), one 
of the chief objects of cultivation and manu- 
factirre. You will admit, therefore, that when 
nature * ^ f 

•* to work millions spinning worms, 

Tliat in .heir green snops wc.avc tlie smooth-hair'd silk 
To deck tier sons,*’ * 

f 

was conferring lypon them a benefit scarcely 
inferior to that consequent upon the gift of wool 
to the fleecy race, or a fibrous rind to the ilax 
or hemp plants.” f 

j ' 

^ ESTHER. 

mulberry {Moms) not onl^gave its name 
* Milton's Comus. 

f Kirby a^ad l^finoe^a Entomology, vol. i. 
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to the Mores.) but 1 have also uAdeistood that 
Ludovico Sforza of Milan so vsrell known for* 
his base intrigues with Charles VIII., and his 
subseqnent imprisonment at Itogltes in Touraine, 
did not derive his desi^ation^of il Moro, from 
his darl^ con^plexioir, but from assuming the 
mulberry as his device, that tree being the 
S 3 mibol of prudence. , 

MRS. F. • 

*The Morello Aierry is so called from Morus^ 
the Latin name of the mulberry, die dark juice 
of this kind of cherry resqmbling^ that qf the 
mulberry. The chesnut {Cantanus) was so 
named from Castanet in Magnesia, and the 
damson from Dax^a^cus, whence this fruit •first 
came. % • • 


> HENRIEIVA. 

And why was the gfeengage so caQed ? 

MRS. F. 

It derives its French appellatidn y-eine Claude 
from the queen of Francis*!., but the origin of 
its English namcf is more difficulty deterj^ine. 
The only, cause which I can find ^en is, that 
tliis plum (which it appears had been long pre¬ 
viously known in this country), was sent over 
among some other fruit tr^‘es from Paris, to a 
member of the Gage family,* ^nd, the ticket 

K 9 
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this plum being lost, the gardener named it 
*tifter his employer, greengage, by which ap¬ 
pellation it has ever since been designated."^ 

/v ^ 

HENRIFtTTA. 

How beautiful the t>loofc is upon thi^ plum! 

ESTHER. 

I have been told that the London fruit-sellers 
testorq the bloom^to fruit whfch has suffered 
from g|kthering,*by the means of a fine cloud 
powdered magnesia which they throw over it 
with a \ery fine syringe. 

< • Hi 

MRS. F. 

It is very probable that such a process would 
reproduce the appearance or bloom upon the 
fruit. I '• ' j 


HENRIETTA. 

Wliat is jt, aunt, that forms the bloom of fruit ? 

t 

r MRS. F. 

The glai^cojiis powder we call bloom is wax 
which many vegetal;^les secrete in considerable 
quantities. It is of common ^currence on the 
surface of pUnts and ev3n in their substance. 
It causes the bloom of the pear and the cucum¬ 
ber, i<- produces the glaucous appearance ^f the 
cabbage and sea-kale, and the powdery efflo- 


4 


* Lindley*s Guide. 
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rescence of many of the spinach •tribe (Cheno- 
pod€(2)t* In these cases, it constitutes a coating 
that repels water, and defends from the effects of 
humidity those parts from whi^ It is excreted; 
thus answering the siy[tfe purpose as the oil which 
covers the feathers o^^theiduct or the swan. 

W|ix is also formed upon the leaves of 
the poplar, upon the^ stalks of the bramble 
(Ruhus occideniulis), and upon the bark of tjig 


willow. The Ir^efhtea and ^lio Ceroxyl^n have 
tEeir trunks covered with a coating of wax, 
sufficiently thick to be worth collecyng. Little 
is kijown respecting thcsa two tj;ees, bpt J:he 
wax palm {Ceroxylon arniUcola) also produces wax 
upon its leaves, this substance^ppearing to ooze 
out from all parts of the surface of the tree* 


» ESTHER,. 

And you have not mentioned the eundleSerry 
myrtle {Myj^ica cerifrra). 


MRS. F. • , . 

No; this being the plant which produces wax * 
in the greatestVquantity, I have reserved it for 
the last This shrtib ^groWs Ift^jindantly in 
Louisiana, and its berries are guarded with st 
thick* coat of ^ax. • 


* Lindley, 

K 3 
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>' ESTHER. 

How is it extracted ? 

MRS. F. 

By throwin^'^ the^ berpes into boiling water 
and pressing thefii. Ther^wax which ^ rises to 
the surface is strained off, and again melted to 
extract any water it may retain, after which it 
is converted into candles'* that arp of a very good 
(Jualityr although a greeijish hue; they may 
however be whitened by thb application of 
chlorine. The wax afforded by the berries of 
the candleberry myrde is equal to about one 
nimh of their weight. * 

**HENRTETTA.^ 

Dfd not Cardinal Pole introduce the fig-tree 
into England ? 

I&RS. F. 

So it is generally asserted. Most of our fruits 
were first brought into this country in the reigns 
of Henry VIL and Henry VIII. 

H^SIIRIETTA. 

What a warm corner this wdiild be for a fig- 

tree ! ’ 

.. *'■ 

MRS. F. ,, , 

Yes,’ but it is too near the nectarines, and 

• De Candolle, P^iyraologie V^g^tale, p, 229. 
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the juices of the fig are so acrid, thnt 1 should 
be afraid of its roots injuring those of its neigliv 
hours, it has been recendy observed to be 
hurtful to the peach; and it Js singular that one 
of the laws of Sojoii % whi<!n fixes six feet as 
the ordinary distance b®tw&n trees, requires 
nine^ with respect to the fig-tree, so that the 
ancients evidendy had some impression of its 
injurious effects upon the trees planted in ^its 
vicinity, f • • . 

ESTHER. 

I believe that all plants of acpid juices are 
considered hurtful to tlieir neigtibours*. The 
darnelf injures the corn; the euphorbia, the 
flax; and the ^pqppy, the* chicoraceae, &c. 

deteriorate the soit for other vegetables. • 

% • . ^ ® 

MRS. F. 

The Leguminosae, on* the contrary,^ con¬ 
tain sweet and mucilaginous ^ji£ces which 
ameliorate *1110 soil. On this principle they 
have been employed for jeclaimihg uncul¬ 
tivated ground. In the vicinity orLodeve§, the 
Spanish broojn (Spartmm junceiim), and in 
Bretagne and Low^r ^Jormand^, the c#mmori 
furze {Ulex •have beciif used for this 

• • See tfte Life of Solon in Plutarch, 

f De Candolle. 

I See Chapter X. 

§ Department of Herault. 

F 4 • 
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purpose, and after having been sown with these 
.plants for three or four years, the ground has 
been rendered fit for cultivation. 

* ESTHER. 

r 

In the sandy S;erritory|of the Campine, the 
Belgians also employ, a similar expedient They 
first sow the |^oom, then pines, next beech or 
some other genus of the' Ament;acea 0 and, at 
the 'eiisl of thirty of forty years, the sand of the 
Campiiie is sufficiently ameliofated for the cur- 

tivation of herbaceous plants. 

* 

' • !mrs. f. 

Our own nurserymen adopt a rotation of trees 
in their nurseries, and do not continue to culti- 

% I 

vate one genus of plants for. any .length of time 
in the same part of their ground, but replace 
thei^ fruit trees witlf pines or Amentaceae and 
so forth. iThe system of rotation crops is, as 
•you kno^y, founded upon this oife principle, 
viz. that the juigies given out by the roots of a 
plant are hurtful to others of its own species; 
tlierefore fir-trees wllf not thrive where conifers 
have (been p^^nted beforp, or corn where corn 
has been loy g cultivated, &c. Of the latter we 
Tfia ve a striking instance in the % case of. Asia 

* Amentaceae are plants bearing a catkin, such as thewillouf^ 
poplar, oak, chesiiut, birch, &c. 
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Minor and Northern Africa, which owing to 
the unlimited cnltivation of corn, have degene-, 
rated from the most fertile regions of the earth 
into frightful arid wastes. 

I recollect 4hat when oiTe of the peach trees 


against Mr. Harcourt’s wall died,^^nother which 
was planted to replace ^it died alsd ; and in the 
village avenue, four or five* elms •were 
otjp after the other, to succeed one whith had 
been blown down, and it was not until a quantity 
of fresh earth had been, thrown i^to the hole 
to refsesh the soil that the on* succeeded. 
I suppose that if a hr or a tree ol' any different 
family from the «Jm, had been tried, it would 
have grown without difficulty. * 


MRS. Fft 

It would so; but thfe most curiousjexam^e oi 
tliip system ^f rotation is in the* valley of the. 
Saune, where animal and vegetable'crops are 
alternated. •' 

* •, HENRIETTA. 

How is that effected ? * ^ 

• • 


, I MBS. F. ^ 

The ground k flooded for two or three years 
and the water well stocked witb hsh. These 

K 5 • • 
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are an object of value in themselves, and also 
serve to enrich the ground, which, after the 
appointed time, is again drained, and restored 
to vegetable cultivation** 

ESTHbK. 

I have understood that the greandm which 

tlie plants th^f produce soda arc grown, becomes 

more salt than that in which it has not been 

ouK'I rated. ' « 

' r < 

MRS, r. 

Yes, this fact is so well established in the 
south of trance that, at the time when the 
Sdlsola w’as extensively grown, the landlords by 
their leases, prohibited the farmers from culti¬ 
vating it beyond a certain hnfhber of times in a 
given period, and Dp Candcdle lias shtisfied him¬ 
self, by analysis, that tliese plants ao really 
impart a quantity of salt to the ground in which 
diey ar.- 

UEKIllETTA* 

f 

Is not the sea-kale a marine plant? 

I 

MRS. F. * 

w i I« 

Yes; and ♦his vegetable is one of the instances 
bf the effect of cultivation. Light, as we know, 
favours the elaboration of the juices of a plant, 

* D« Candolle^ J^bysiologie V4g4tal% p. 1500. 
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and by depriving it of light we, diminish their 
strength and flavour. Thus we ameliorate, by 
exclusion of the light, the strong taste of the 
sea-kale (Cramhc maritimum^ the celery and the 
endive ; or we take |he youi^shoots of plants 
which, ip their matutv staje, ^fould be unfit to eat, 
such as the poppy*, the dandelion, the hop, the 
asparagus; or we seek to diminl^i by cultivation 
their acrid properties. The conversion of the dan¬ 
gerous, acrid wild aelery graveole^, into 

c^inild and gratetul vegetable, is a fine instance of 
the effect of cultivation; so is the sea-kale, to 
which we have already alhided, the dlparagus, the 
cabbage {Brassica c/m/cm),*aud many other of 
our garden vegetables, whjph, 1 believe, the 
Italians were the first to convert to culinarv 
purposes. ^ 

Nor are the eflects of cultivation less ap¬ 
parent in rendering our native Jriiits tfnore 
salutary and agreeable to the tast^. •Who would 
recognise tfie wild parent of a gf’iiengage-pluifl 
in the austere sloe (Pritnus msphiosp), or that of 
the Ribston pipiiin in the worthless acid crab 
{Pgrus maltis)?^ Or what* resemblance can be 
traced between the Beurr^ Qr ,k»»-gonelle* pears, 
and thsft stony, astririgent fruit {Pgrus con^ 
munis) 9 which even birds and animals refuse* to 
eat? Yet these all undoubted cases of 

* The poppy when young is •■ton in Tsinguedoc. 

K 6 • 
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improvement, resulting from time and skill 
patiently and constantly in action. * 

HENRIETTA. 

Aunt, where a^d spinach first come from ? 

» '• 

MLS. r. ,, 

That appea!r»^ to be unknown. Wefirst,4ind 
it mentioned m the 14th century, among the 
fhshcj allowed monks on fast day*-. 
It seems to ha\e been originally introduced 
into Europe through Spain being called by 
the Arabs ^nd Moors^ Itispamch, or Spanisli 
plant, ,of which term our spinach is only a 
corruption, f 


ESTHER, 

Shallots came from Ascalonj hence their 
Latin specific name. {Allium ascahniemn,) 

I , HENRIETTA. 

* What is iljis herb, aunt? ' 

MRS. r. 

Tarragon {Artemisia dracimculus)^ tlie only 
species .of wormyrnod which^we use in this coun- 
trjr to flavour* vinegar, but in the Alps* others 
are^also employed {A, ghmalis^ rupestrisy and 

• l.indley’s Guide. ^ 
f H)pcl&n8aiiii!lf Hietory of Inventions. 
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spicata, and Adnllea nana), all th^ese plants pos¬ 
sessing the same properties, and being use^ 
in disci iniiiialely for each other.* But we have 
in the flower garden another of the Composltfe, 
which possesses a sijpilar fla^fSur, and which 
might p^’obably be gwpl(gred*for the same pur- 
po'^es as the tarragon. I allude to Ttipcies htcida, 
a plSnt which belongs to the genus as the 
[•Veiuh ai 
Jea\es an 
i^sembles 


1(1 yijrican marygoia; one 
I you «vill pcrcjive^ how 
the talte of the tarragon. 


e^^tly it 


IIENIUJTTA. ^ 

WJiat are the plants whieji afferd the salad 
we call mustard and ore*!& ? 

• * 

• 'MRS. r. 

• m 

Tlio white itiustard (Sifjaph alba)^ a British 
^plant, and an Asiatic species of pepperwort 
(Lcpidiift)t sativum), /ire the two l^erbs ^fhich, 
eaten in a young state, are thus» dtinominatecL 
But here £ one of the most usl^l addition^ 
whicli we have lately mad# to ^r collection 
of esculent vegetables, the Oxalis crenata, a 
native of Soutji AmcTica, where the tubers of 

another species [OxcMs tuberqfia)VxQ also Platen.* 

• • 

* Di. Cf«adolle, Propri^tt^s Mcdicalcs dcs Plantp^. * 

f VsaJis acetomla, lompre^ ftutescens and ai% all 

remarkable for the <)uan|ity of bait of sorrel trbicfa they contain. 
0. dodteandra and another sp^cs are called, in PerU| VmmgnUai 
to indicate their flaT4Mir. (0* G.) * 
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^OXALIS CRENATA. 

HENRIETTA. 

In what manner do you use Oxalis cremta ^ 

MRS. r. 

The leaves wliVjh possess the agreeable acid 
taste common to' the^ whole family, may be 
used either as spinach or salad. TJie fl^eshy 
stalks, when psfftled, are converted into an ex- 
c ellent p reserve, and the tubers, which it pro- 
ouces ^undantly, ire eaten‘ like potatoes or 
Jerusalem artichokes \I1eUant1ius tahtrosus ); <4o 

that you see every part of the plant is useful. 

♦ 

I 

ESTHER. ^ 

I have heard tlipt the roots of an Alstrmme- 
ria ( (duUs) form a wholesome food, and those 
of Ct/perus esctdentu& also. • 

4* MRS. r. 

Yes ; so niurh nutiitive matter is contained in 
bulbous and-tuberous roots, that many Iwe 
been turned by man to his advantage. Tho& of 
the snowdrop, when boiled, resemble in taste 
the orchis. The bulbs of the hyacintli also 
used; 'diose of^ die Martagon lily make a food 
in Siberia; Asphodeus ^amosus is given to pigs 
in Frapee, and indeed, while in *4he harmless 
families of plants the roots are always eatable, so 
^by the application of fire), they are rendered 
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nutritious and innocent in those which are 
poisonous and hurtful* ^ 


ESTHER. 

As for instance in the^^-assada (Jatropha 
maniliot) which is Wrongly ^nomous, until the 
action *of fite expels it * acrid principle, leav¬ 
ing <t>nly a wholesome mucilage^ which forms a 
general object of food in tropical climates, and 
under the name^of tapioga, is*much,<iifl§tir3n* 
^r own.^ • 


HENRIETTA. 

• • 

E|}it after all, the potatae ^is tl^ most useful 
vegetable that has ever been imported. 

, * MRS. r. » 

Some assi^ itS introduction to Sir Francis 
« Drake, others to Sir Waljer Raleigh: to which¬ 
ever the honour may be due, it is one I5f the 
most lasting benefits that has ever ^een conferred. 
\VI|h this valuable and productiv^-regetable, the 
real want of food can never bC felt,'*und so widely 
is i|^ now diffused, that t^jpotatoe is cultivated 
within the tropics, and in the plains of Siberia; 
in Chili, at eleven* thous£tna V-'et above the 
sea; and in the environs of Quito (almost 
under the Equator), at eleven hundeed luid 
fifty only.^ * * 

* Bowdich*s Madeim.* 
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ESTHER. 

, From the northern counties of England po¬ 
tatoes are largely exported to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

f 

• 

MRS. F3 

( 

On their first introlluctibn, the” wA'-e but 
slowly diffused. It is reiiurkable that thc,po- 
tatoe has beconiie an objert of European agri- 
cpltaisi^only skice tVe end of the 17tli century, 
though tobacco has lihen cultivajed in l’'ortugdl 
since Before the conquest, the use of to¬ 

bacco was general in Acpeiica, while that of the 
potatoo was un,l<nowm in Mexico and the Antilles. 
Thus has a simple article of luxury spread itself, 
in the tw^o contiiients, with greater rapidity 
than a plant which has so powerfully influenced 
the welfare of society.'^ 

* ESTHER. 

So late as’tllb commencement of the seven¬ 
teenth cenfilf;^, the potatoe was regarded 
England as uo great a luxury, that at the 
queen's table it wras only served in small quan¬ 
tities, and at the j)rice of two shillings a pound; 
it was, for a lo’ig tiifle, treaFed as a fruit, baked 
in pies with spices and wine, or eaten with 
siig^r;<t.nd nearly two hundred years elapsed 


9 


* D« Hnmboldt. 
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from its first introduction into, th‘s country, 
before its cultii^ation as a £eld crop. « 

HRS. F. 

I myself know of an instance that occurred 
witliiii these last years Some potatoes 

were sent as^a i)resent from Ireland to a gen¬ 
tleman at Bordeaux, and his cook served them 
up raw, cut into slicc% with orf and vinegar, 
having no idea of^ny other*niodo of prg^dMig^ 
them. *9 
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, piAPTER X. 

1 HE vhlT ^TO A COTTAGE. « 

TH* aitnt'fcOTrAC EJL — HFR GARDriT — MAVA^JEFD — — liONll- 
comcb.<^SkfswAX) how iLf ached — me>d, ryduomei 
AND M*miFOLtK. «—OFFICK Ol HEADMAKLU TO 1111, 'WMhH 

* '"4—-Ho4bI! in •a hive B^FS, THPIR AMIFATHIES 

AND TVBIA MEMOftl -A F ROOT AND OIKIER PARA«>mr lUNCl. 

— darnel <—parable OF THL WHFAl AND THF TARR^ ^— 

LOILAISDS — CAROB, THF HUSKS Of IHF IKODIGAL SON - 

SNAKFS AND VllTRS, VI lOUS AKFCDOTIS OF -RATllF- 

snakes — ViSfRZNAJAI S NLST-ElODl OI KIITINC ITBl ITS 

OWNVFNOM -^MODEOF V ArCHlNC XHESL ANIAIALS -TAKEN 

BV DOOS ANDB\ A CAT.-SFRIRNT-IIUNTINC CATS Ol CTPRUS. 

— MATPRNAL DLVOTI^ON OF THI FARIMDCE — THL T El LOW 

KATTfF -THE DAIST 


** Btliold the cot * where thrives the industnoiis swam, 
Source of his pride, hi4 pJeasuic, and his gam, 
&eiecncd C om the Riiitci s wnd, the sun s last ray 
Sn lies on* tin F^i»do\t, and prolongs Ui^ day , 

Bi )Leting t^tch the Roodbine s liianghet stop, 

And tuwrTftkir blossoms to the caseiiieiylt'a tbp 
All med r^quiies s in th it cot conli^|nBd« 

A nd much that t iste untaught and u!qEtelBM£o^d 
Surveys delighted ” | ^ ^ j 

^ Crabbs 


^ » lIENrflElTA. 

W^r^r, are you going, Esther, s'o early ili the 
morning i I thought you always remained at 
Jiome until ofie o’clock. 
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ESTHER. • 

So I generally do; but I have just heard such 
an indifferent account of Mrs. Thomson, the 
wife of one of our labourer^ thj),t I am anxious 
to see her. “ * ^ 

•• % 

HENRIETTA. 

isfay I go with you ? 

« ESTHER# . 

9 " 

• Certainly; I shall be delighted to have you 
as a companion. 

The two cousins accordingly set out toge¬ 
ther, and they boon reached Alie cottage. No- 
thing conld be i^eater tlian tlie appeaisance 
ivhich it Resented; th^ cottage was uicely 
^whitewashed, and its rustic trelliswork porch was 
covered by a Clematis, which perfqjned th^ air 
with its fra^imice, and intermingled Its luxuriant 
bnilpches with tlie brilliant flowera &^jthe scarl^ 
runner, which 'it relieved in •beautiful contrast. 
Tli^stone at*^the door w£^ white as snow, bear¬ 
ing evidence, Tyith the polished panes of the 
casement window, tb the mssTduou& atfentioxi 
paid byMie inmates to ifeatness and cleanliness^ 

Tlie gardeli was in keeping wltli the 
and the disposition of its several compartments 
showed a careful regard to orntoent as well 
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Utility. It consisted of ab(!ll|^ a qu&rter of 
^ Acre, as much as a labourer, if engaged iti 
^regular work, can find leisure to cultivate pro¬ 
perly. The gai;deirwas surrounded by a narrow 
Walk, on each side of wiii^h Vas a border of 

V 

flowers, the centre of the ground b'^ingVeserved 
for vegetables. In one corner was the pigsty, 
neatly nereened from observation by a privet 
in the otter, an arb6ur framed of 
osiers which had b4en suffered to vegetate, and 
which formed a green background to the China 
roses that rqii over it in wild luxuriance. 

Esther tapped at the cottage door, which was 
opened by a little girl of nine years of age, 
whose w^ell patched frock was, a model of pru- 
deiH industry. Tlie cousins lost no time in 
proceeding to the sick-room", where they found 
the invalid labouring under a severe attack of" 
cold^nd fever, and evidently iti much suffering* 
She welcorae!^ Ekher with mani^st delight, 
for Esthefi*t^ well known to thip poor ofifce 
parish, as Mrs. Fbrtescue loved make her 
children her almoneiis, and early led thesn to 
visit the sick and the sorrowful, and to give 
freely as they had received'bountifully.* Esther 
was now of an age to impart great comfort and. 
in^lftK-tion to her poor pensioners, by reading 


• ** Frefely y« bave xeceWedf freely give.” 
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and donversin^l^ with them upon ^le Scriptures, 
by lending them books of hymns, tlie touching 
narratives of Legh Richmond, or other such 
works as were best calculated to awaken their 
minds to the importance an^ blessings of the 
Gospehiruths. ^ ^ 

^ MRS. THOMSON. 

1 thank you very much, Miss Esthe% for the 
book which you lent me > my ’girl hap 
reading it to nic| and I ha^ learnt sointe of the 
hymns by heart. 

rsmuR. 

Wliich were they ? » 

• ,MRS. T. * 

There is^ one called « Lovest thou me .'*^and 
another on prayer; but'it would tire you to 
’^listen to them. • 


HENRIETTA. 

^ shouldTlike to hear one. 

MRS- T. 

» / * 

** What varioiu hindrance's wc meet 

In coming to a mc|cy beat; « , 

Yet who that knows the worfti of pray’r, 
B&t wishes to be often there ? 

Pray’r makes the darken’d cloud withdraw, 
Pray’r climbs the ladder Jacob &aw. 

Gives exercise to faith and love, 

Brings every blesung from above. * 


V 
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** Restraining pray V ve cease to fight; 

Pray V makes the Christian's annoulr bright; 
And Satan trembles when be sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 


** Have you no worjls ^ Ah * think agaiOf 
Words flow apace w hen you coifipknn* 
And fill your f^low-creathrr's ear 
With the sad tale of a|^ yout care. 


Were h^f the breath, thus vainly spent, 

To Heav'n in supplications sent, 

cheerful song would uft'ner be, 

Hear whatlhc Lord has done ior ntc.” 

' t Con PEE. 

HENRIETTA. ' 

Thank you, Mrs. Thomson. 

i I 

I ^XTLjijio T# ^ 


You will find plenty more, Miss, in Miss 
Esther's book, which you will Vkc; it is a great 
conffurt to me that my girl can read, for I never 
had any schooling myself when I was young, 
and I have been often so sorry for it, dial I shair* 
take good c^*e to give it t6 my children. 

, Esther •Remained long in earnest conv^ts- 
ation with Thomson, whom she found 

in a most happy and„ desirable state of mind. 
Tlie interview was improving i^like to both 
parties', for they who are'not in tlie habit of 
\;isiting the poor, are fittle aware how simple 
clear are their views upon rcli^ous 
subjects. Having no other literary pursuits 
to distract tl]{i&ir attention, the Bible is their 
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sole and constant study» and they thence acquire 
so intimate a knowledge of the &u:red Writingsf 
and form conclusions so just and so scriptural, 
that even the most earnest clergyman will freely 
confess the bend&t t|j«y have^erived from con- 
versing**upop the Scriptures with the pious 
poor^ so true it is that good often returns ten¬ 
fold to the giver, aiid^ that “ he who ||iratereth 
shall be watered himself.” , • 

After reading^a few pra^fersi to Mrs. .Thom- 
soSi, Esther rose to take her leave, unwilling 
that ihe sufferer should fatigue herself by talk¬ 
ing tpo mneh. “ This is„ indeed^ a pleasure,” 
observed Henrietta, whiefi I jiever before 
lelt; I liope yoq will let me accompany you 
another day in your cottage visits.” ^ 

On their \^ay ^ut, Esther and Henrietta 
inspected the garden mo^e closely. Half the 
ground was occupied •by potato^,^hile bS^s, 
scarlet runners, onions, carrots,* thrnips, and 
pot-herbs ftlled the remainder,# cdi&h having*^ 
spaces allotted them, in pfopordon to their 
several measures of utility ^ 

•• 

HENR1ETT4. • • • 

But ^hat a small pidte is left for cabbages j 
Surely it canAot yield sufficient for Mrs^Xhetn- 
son’s large family, particularly as she keeps 
a pig? 
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THE cottager’s GARDEN. 

ESTHER. 

’ You forget that they are not yet all planted; 
but when the beans are gathered, and the 
carrots drawn,^the cabbages will be placed in 
the ground now'iocciipi^ >by *lhese, and they* 
will come in succession! so^ks to la?^ thioughout 
the winter. But, look how fine the dahlias 
are ! always pleaded to see these showy 

■/ttiatio^ bacoma sufficiently comiYion to decorate 
a cottage garden. * ’ » 

Marygolds, sweet peas, stocks, lupines, &c., 
with a few, clove carnations ornamented the 
.border, which was edged with thrift and double 
daisies. An aucuba, with its variegated leaves, 
grew under the Vhido'^r in wjiich w<»rc a few 
potS;^ well painted with red kad, and containing 
a dittany of Crete, a crassula, and some me- 
sembryanthemunib, wbile two stately hollyhockr 
stoo& like ^laiit sentinels on either side of the 
g^deii gate. *, In a coiner, well sheltered from 
^*^6 f5id*open to tlie south and west, stood 
the beehive^ — always an important feature in 
cottage economy, and, in this instance, fit 
emblem of the humble industry of its pos- 
^ssors. 

« 

HENRIETTA. 

But I bee no fruit-trees, Esther! 

i ^ 



THE cottager’s GARDEN. 




ESTHER. • 

No; it would be turning so small a piece of 
ground to very bad account, were Mrs. Tliom^ 
son to plant any here, for frflit a luxury, not 
like potatoes and Cc^bbages, ■^e of the neces¬ 
saries < 1 # lifei»; and lib v^etables will flourish 
undej^ the sliade of fruit trees. Not only do 
their roots exhaust the soij, but thojl^^foliage 
prevents the fr<fe jjcctss of air, light, arit^tnolo- 
ture to the plants beneath diem, an^ thus 
occa'^ion mildew, and blight, beside^ the numbel^’ * 
of birds and slugs which are attr{|^‘led by the 
fruit.. 

• • 

* 

HENRIETTA.* 

1 wish every ])oi\i*peiNou Irad a garden j il f g ’* 
Mrs. ThomSoii*fa. • 

9 

^ FbTiirr^ 

It were indeed inuclf to be desii’c^^ A garden 
takes a labogrer but little time to cultivate, 
affords him a pleasing occupatRm *111 hours 
which otherwise would probably be ill spent. 

It is, f»ioreover, a domestic? and social employ¬ 
ment, for his falViily ^aii assist his lal^ours; 
his scede^ cost him littlg or nothing, and the 
produce of a well-cropped garden adds mat^i-^ 
ally to his means,of subsistence, and also Aiables 
him to keep a pig. In the neigjjbourhood of 
large towns, land issso valuably ^ that we see 

VOL. II. >L * 
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liiany cottageil built in rpws without gardoiiS) 
9nd their occupants are eonsequen^ coni'** 
pelled to purchase, at a considerable cxpensO^ 
vegetables which wouH cost them little to 
raise. Happily, exerfe'pns of those friendly 
to the allotment systejtn as'e fiist remoyaig the 
evil; and althougli^^we may not expect, like the 
French mouaicli, to seO “ la jwvle da pof^ on 
JPVSiy cottage nfire yet we hope the period is 
not far^ distant, who i every lUoaurcr shall pos- 
s^ucli a portion of ground as will gi\e Km 
sufficient vegetables for the supply of lus family, 
and lor the ^ fattening of a good laige pig lo 
cheer his Christmas board, * , 

But here are mamliia an4 the rest of our 
jj a*ty who have kindly^ diked out to meet us. 

> « 

FREDLRICK. 

l50ok, Hg^iKctta, how J have been slung. 

MRS. r. *' 

You w'ouLJ almost suppose the sting to have 
been inflicted by a wasp; but Frederick has 
been stung by a plant which jWe call in* this 
countfy, the May i/eed (Anthemis cotula), every 
part of which is of so* acrid a nature that it 
bliSbM» the skin if handled, and hVederick, not 
being aware of its property, nas suffered in 
consequence. ^ 



THfi H0N2VC0MB. 


»■ • 

Mrs. Thomson^ sui'priscd me the other dny 
by telling mo the various puiyoses to which she 
applied her honeycomb. 

*• ^ JS^S. P. 

I sj^ould like to hear them. 

The hon<}coinlf being choj^i^^ed into/small 

pk^es, ib hung up in a coai&e cloth, 

honey is sitflfeicd to drain from it without 

pressing tJie cloth, whi6h would present it fioin 

being oright and clear. Th!& hono;t i<^ sold, 

and the leinaindt^ of thie produce is reserved 

for home use. , * , 

The honeycomb ds next laid in water for 

ten days, that it may impart all its lemaining 

honey to the water, which is theni^hoikd, Aid 

yeast being added to fermentation, it ia 

converted infc mead. ^ ^ ^ 

The comb is now once more jstceped in 

water,which it still giv^ a slight saccharine 

taste. Of this-^he careful* housewife makes 

vinegar, not veiy siroftg to be stSre, but ^u^- 

ciently so*foi the less fa&fidioiis tastes of tliose , 

for wliose use ii is intended. • • • 

The honeyconlb is then boiled, and as the 

wax rises to the surface, it is cdllectcd and 

thrown into cold wateT, after which it is rolled 

\ 

L 2 
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SECSWAX. — MBAD. 


into sticks, anti forms the common yellow bees^ 
wax which is sold in the shops,* 

lURS. F. 

1 had no idea jhat th^', industrious cottagers 
could turn Uicir hopey *o so gi’eat ^account, 
altliough I was aware how profitable a branch 
it is of cultivation. 

- * ' ^(ENRIEITA. 

ib bet^sWav* whiteneef for candle** ? 

MRS* 1. 

By cutting it into thiu rihaiidb, and laying 
it out in the air to bleach. The English bees¬ 
wax is efctcenied* the best, bpt we are chiefly 
supplied fiom Kussia and Africa. 

LSTIILR, 

1 '' there g^^iy diflereiice between mead aifu 
metlieglin. ^ 

MRS, r. 

1 bcViev€^ t\vere‘'is some slight variation in the 
process by which tlv'y are made. Arnopg the 
Teutonic nations, mead or Vydromel was a 
\inivcrsal beverage'; and the Scandinavian chief, 
•when removed to Valhalla, expected to drink 
hyaH>iiel and beer, and to eat the flesh of the 
wild boar. Mead has even found its way 

* The abov^4& fact 
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into Africa.*, and it probably was die first fer- 
m(‘ntcd liquor known to the inhabitants of Bris 
tain, with whom it continued to be a fevourlte 
beverage long after the intfoduction of others. 
The mystoiy of its pitJductio^jfwas an important 
art, for*"in die court! of the ancient princes of 
Wal^b, the ineadmaker was the eleventh person 
ia dignity, and look ^precedence of the phy- 
sician.f * • 

^ • ESTHER. 

I did not know that mice were such eHHBies* 
to bees, until Mrs. Clifford mentioned to me 
the Other day a circumstan’ce#whicll occurred in 
her own garden. In May last, her gardener 
observing that llJerowere no symptoms of move¬ 
ment in ope .of tlie hivcb, and that no bees 
issued from it, proceeded tb examine it, when, to 
his surprise, he found that^ mouse had contort- 
ably established itself in the p^ege of carpet 
wliich he Itud laid over tlie top <ff the hiviC^ to 
protect the bees from the wejjLtlief, add that the 
little thief had feasted upon all the honey the 
beesibeing all destroyed, ef • 

^RS. F.* 

Ill K^rby |nd Spence’s Entomology §, it i« 

• ^ ^ 

• Donovan. • * 

f Domi Stic Life in flngland. (A very entertaining little 
v»ork.> • 

I Fact. 5 Vol. ii. 
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m/^ntioiied tb«t the mouse, ^^especially the fielfh- 
motise, in winter, often commi|» great ravages in 
a hive, if the base and orifices be not well 
secured and stopped; ” and an instance is given 
of a person losin^all his b^es from mice making 
a nest and producing thdir young among the 
combs. 

I 

ESTHER. >s, 

• “V 

Bee^ take a sing'^lar dislike to particular in¬ 
dividuals. Mrs. Clifford tells fne that her bres 
have such an aversion to her gardener, that he 
cannot even* approach the herb-bed near their 
hives withoifr being^ stung, and that slib was 
obliged to move them from their old station 
near the hot-house, as they ’.vohld not allow him 
to work in it, unmolested.* 

MRS. F. *■ 

This man prob|Lbly inflicted some injury 
upv>r tlienj, ekher unintentionally o.* by design, 
which the bees cannot forget; and their continu¬ 
ing thus so pertinaciously to resent it, shows a 
considerable deijree df recollection in tliesb in- 
sects \rhich are, I believe,. considered to possess 
the faculty of memory in an eminent , degree; 
ior^ how can we otherwise account for their re- 
gaining their hives without difficulty, when a bee 


• Fact, 
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■ 

% 

trill sometimes tfavel six or sevfen miles from 
home in search of food. * 

FREDERICK. 

What a curious [(poking ■^r this is which I 
have foiind ^ the ry^ I It is quite of a purple 

colour, and here is one almost black. 

# 

- mrS. f. 

This is a spec^ien of whot ig called tlje spur- 
rtti rye (Secalc corrmium). In rainy and 
seasons, the rye is very liable to this particular 
disease, commonly known by die nSme of ergot. 
In many districts of France where rye forms 
the principal fo^d of the inhabitants, such a 
state of the grain, Us attended with the 
fatal consocpiencesf for it is then poisonous and 
dangerous to eat; many persons die, and others 
lose their teeth and limbs, in shoi«S^.the acccAnts 
given of the effects of eating the*^ain in this 
vitiated state are most frightful. ^ 

• * 

ESTHER. 

By what is itioccasionea ? 

♦ 

» MRS? F. ^ 

Some difficulty exists on,the subject, Jint the 
disease appears* to^ be produced by a parasitic 


* Particularly lit Sologne, near Metz. 

L 4 * 
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PARASITIC FUNGI. 


fungub (Sj>er^ia'dio clavus^ D. C.) which grows 
jivithiii the seeds of various grammar, and sub¬ 
sequently assumes tlie form of the grain it has 
destroyed.*^ • 

\ ESTHER. 

That would assimilate it to the rust, smut, 
mildew and other diseases incident to •com, 

which are produced by cMerent parsitic fiinghf 

* • 

’ t * 

• MRS. F. % 

corn is fit to cut. See how all the cars 
turn towardfi the south; there has been no wind 
to divert them freyn their natural direction. 


, rflENRIEl'TA. ^ 

—lUpjfhat is the cause o'’ their so doiiiff? 

I o 

• • .* 

MKS. F. 

' must attributed^ to tho same causes 
which iuflueiMJe the movement of the sunflower. 
,*Jn1^^olalk shonebt dried, and consequently be¬ 
comes conlrjacted ©n the side which receives the 
sun's wtys; this causes an inclination of the ear 

* Dc Candojl^^ I'hys. V^g^'tale, 1I54, and the English 
Flora, vol. v. part 2.; — 

• .1 

# ** Shield the young harvest from devouring blight, 

Ti m smut’s dark poison, and the iniftlew white 
^^* 15 iep-rooted moulif, and ergot’s hgrn uncouth* 

And break the canker’** desolaflng tooth.” 

f See Chapter kv. ^ 



THE DARNEL. 




towards tliQ sun; the heavier the head of the 
flower or grain, the more sensible is this cftectf 
and the greener and more herbaceous th^ stalk, 
tl)e more it is acted upon by tjie influence of 
the suii^s li 
•• 

FREDERICK. 

Aunt, what is tliis grass wdiich I have just 
found growing among the cojii ? , 

% MRS. F. 

It is the Darnel [I^liurn temnlentum) one of 
the worst among the weeds of agriculture, but 
a plant nf some interest to ul, since it is sup¬ 
posed that the word translatec}j/£?re.v in the beau¬ 
tiful parable of our ^^viour, should be rendered, 
darnel. Tin? r#*asoii assigned for this alteration 
is plausible. Tlie d ;rnel grows among the corn, 
and if the seeds reiuajii mixed 'v^jh the 
they not only impart a bitter, acrldilavour to the 
bread, but ff left in any considel^ble•quaJT^iL^, 
they produce stupor, intoxication, ^Convulsions, 
and it is asserted death. In appeii^lrance, 
this poisonous sqed much're'feembles wheat, and 
travellers mention, tlfat in s^nfhqiarts of •Syria 
die plaril is drawn up bj the hand, in the time^ 
of harvest, along with the^wheat, and is |!^en 
picked out, and bound up in separate bundles to 


<r 

o 


ht and h^ot. 


* 


* De Candolle Physk Veg^tide, 843. 
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LOLLARDSo 


be destroyed. Now, in the parable of the tares 
our Lorvt states the very same circumstance. 
Both grew together; they were not separated by 
the tillers, but suffered to grow together until 
the harvest, when the reapers were desired to 
bind them in bundles and”burn thpm. 


ESTHEK. 

Amoiiu' the. various derivations of the name 
jLo/Zar/o', some traext^ it to Loiium the generic 
thi* darnel; the Lollards by their hertoy, 
l>eing looked upon as the tares or darnel among 
the wlieat. 

I ’ 

HENRIETTA. 

A unt, what are the husL'i^ supposed to liave 
been, which were eaten by the p*'odigal son ? ^ 

^ LIRS. K. 

Bochart,»the traveller, tllinks they were the 
peditjof the Garob {Ceratonia siliquJ)^ which is 
very common in, the Levant, and south of 
Euro|il^ This tree, which is very handsome, 
from tne beautiful contrasf of its dark green 
pinnated leaves with the rsmalf clusters of its 
scarlet flowers, bears”a bean or pod, from six 
m^iesto a foot in length, and in such abundance 
tree will yield fipm BOO to 900 libs. 

f See Chapt<^ * st. Matthew, c. xiijp v. S4-^SO. 
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of pods. These pods contain flat seeds en¬ 
veloped in a pulpy fleshy kind of husk, of a 
sweetish taste, which is considered very nou¬ 
rishing to cattle, and is alao eaten in Italy by 
the people themselv^, 'fho fruit of the Carob 
was foiiud ip. Herculane«ni,‘^ and is preserved 
in the Museum at Naples. At Genoa, greatquan- 
tilicb*of it are consurncMl; it is given chiefly to 
horses, ami during the Pqninswlar war, the 
horses of the llri^sh cavalrji woi’e often {i?dupon 
tlf^e pods. 

PREDERTCK. ^ 

Lor^k, look, aunt, there ia g. vipw ! 


Where ? 


% 


MRS. r, • 

* 

. 


rREDElHCK. 


It has glided into the libdgc. 


MRS. r. 

Then I suspect that it was a «naWe; a viji^r 
would not have retree^ted so’quickfy, aA^ would 
probably have coiled ro^vud, and reai^ itself 
up in an attitifdp defence.^ Had it a black 

zig-zag Jiiie along the tjhole length of its back? 

• 

- ’ FREDE114CK. ^ s 

No, it was of a 'dirty kind of ash green, with 
a very pointed tail.^ • 


I- 6 • 
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MRS. F. 

t Conclusive evidence that it was a snake, for 
the tail of the viper is more blunted. When 
these animals are<* attacked, they open their 
mouths, and their litt1&^*(»nes rim down their 
throats for refuge uwtil hhe danger is past. 
The fact has been related to me by persons 
who have witnessed it. 


j saw a quantity of snakes’ eggs dug out ^she 
other day from a heap of mould and manure, 
which tlie men were turriiiiir. 


MRS. r. 

.^Yes, tiicse animals generally the wann¬ 
est places for depositing th'ir and tli0^ 

ferm(?iitatiou of a manure heap causes it to be 
')f iheii- most favourite resorts. Our keeper 
assures me, ■ that the snakes and vipers lying 
,ouf*oii tiift banks is generjilly a sign of rain. 






How fierce these" 

f 



when rearing 
their \oung ! telling me, the 

other day, that having acehieia^lly trodden upon 
a viger, the enraged cre^ature dartW a*t his leg, 
and bit one of the buttons of diis gaiters with 
^uch violence, as to break two of its teeth, which 
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dropped out and fell to the groiiiid. Tic tells 
me that vjpers are very common aboat her^ 
and that when the wood-cutters take down the 
faggots which have been stacked in the woods, 
they find numbers of^ them.coiled up in knots 
together^ ^ J , ^ 

MRS. 1. 

J\fr. Wadiingtoii Irving mentions.that the 
rjittlc-nakc's are thus found,in gi’eal numbers, 
and that on one,'*occasiori, 4iis .party fir^d with 
giAis at a nest of these reptiles \Uiich 
together, and lliat tliiit^-seven were killed or 
uoiiiuUd. Tit* also states piat ont^of thegre.it- 
(*sl d.ingeis that beset tlie fravtileis, was the* 
numbei of rai^h'snake^ w4iich infest* tl the 
rocks, and on whvli the men w(‘re in daiij^ei 
'of treading^ prevent^any unwelcome visits 
J^'orn tliem during the night the tents were 
siiewcd with tobacco,•of which “si^ crea 
h.i\e a uieat abhorrenct*. ilattl^snakes wjlJ 
not unfiecpiently find tlteir way^intt/ dwt^ling* 
houses, and 1 know g jadjj^ i:c%iding*iu Vermont, 
who *j 4 u-e found 01)4^^ thp cellar. 

•g v ^ i* 

But ybur bailij6rilli& tfeen telling me of a may 
wlio<discovere& a viper in \much more sino"3]ar 
place, vix. on tlft* top of a tree which he climbed 

* Abtoria. • 
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to take ^ the nest of a jay. On putting his 
hand into the nest to take the eggs, the viper 
darted fortli and bit liim so severely, that, to 
prevent mortificatioci, lie was obliged to have his 
arm taken off. 

\ 

t * 

MRS. F. ** 

Mr. Jesse mentions that snakes have s ane- 
times been found in trees which they contrive 
to ascend in search of young/lirds, upon which 
they feed. They also eat toads; and a sn^jlve 
"*w^*Tfiiled last summer in the; kitchen garden, 
when in tbj act of sw’^allowing one of these 
animals, whibh appeared so much too large for 
its throat that it would have had some dif¬ 
ficulty in effecting its purposb, if it had not 
been killed in the mean time. ^ ^ 

ESTHER. 

Wliat is the best remedy for the bite of a 
. * 11 
viper f 

MRS. F. 

\ 

In t^is country the j^ople have still great 
faith in the oil of the* eniiiBal^ and when a viper 
is killed, it is Immediatj^l^fbyed and hung up 
in the sun, and a cuj^ underneath to 

collet the fat which drops froiii it. This is 
cturefully preserved as a specific against the 

* Gleanings in Natural B^istoiy. 1st series. 
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■ 

venom; bijt I believe that the ■innnediate ap¬ 
plication of sal volatile (ammonia), both i»- 
ternally and externally, is the best remedy that 
can be used. • ^ 

Fft^DERIC^I. 

*• % * * 

A gentleman told me, the other day, that he 
had«cen a snake swimming. It swamwith a great 
part of its body out of fhe water, and moving its 
tail backwards a»d forwarc^^, as a paddl^ in*this 
manner it crosse'd a pond. The bailiff t d k mf ^ 
that the way he generally kills ■fP'^iper is to 
place his foot upon its head, while*lic takes out 
his lAiife to cut it off. * * 

% * 

• MRS. F. 

In Dorsetdiire, they have a cruel method, 
which is ■* this. When they find one of these 
^ptiles, they hold it to tRe gro\jnd by a 
round which it immediately coijs*; they then 
throw the ^iper and the stick idto nne tj^e 
nests of those large ants whicjh w can l^prse ants 
(Formica rufa)* Th^iper is immediat^y beset 
by tlie ants anji becdmeS %o irritated by their 
attacks, that it bites»itself to death,—tha> effects 
of its oWn venom being*^s fatal to the animal %s 
are .the poisdnous juices gf plants to the. very 
species which produce them. * The ants soon 


^ De (ilandolle, 1369; 
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devour the flesh of the snake and, in a^ very short 
time, nothing but the skeleton remains. I 
found one last summer, of a viper which had 
only been killed thcjDday before. 

. B'tEDERrck. 

It is said that at whatever hour a snake has 
its head cut offi it never dies until sunset. 

„ ' *MRS. F. 

The length of'time that inuaeular irritability 

has given rise to this popular 
prejudice. Some people have a singular fa¬ 
cility of capturing snakes and vipers, and I 
know of a nursery girl at Ileigate, who amuses 
herself, in the siiminei', by going out upon the 
Downs, where these ariinials abound and teas¬ 
ing tlieni until they tatcli hold of her hand¬ 
kerchief; by then quickly withdrawing it, tht. 
sudden jerk extracts the fangs of the viper, and 
slie c^n ^oon f.ll her pocket %vith tlie^e animals, 
arid carry tiieiu home in triumph. 

FREpE^K. 

I know of a little 5og which' catches both 
snakes **and vipers: ^‘during last summer he de¬ 
stroyed upwards of five and twenty. I also 
heard o£ the cat of one of our neighbours, com¬ 
ing into her master’s room, with a live snake 
or viper in her'mouth: she 1^*^ caught the crea- 
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ture so ingeniously by the neck,# that it could 
not turn round to bite her.f • 


^STH£R.« 

But it is no new for* cats to be serpent- 
huntersw D^breves, m his trJ^els in the Levant, 
states that a promontory n^ar Paphos, in the 
' islaucl of Cyprus, is called the “ Cape of Cats” 
to this day. Their memory is .thus revered, 
because the monps of a moitastery (the {wins of 
wllfch are still to be seen) keptaquantjj^C^ ^ 
cats to wage war upon the Serpents wnich in¬ 
fested the* island. These cats li^ere so well 
educated that, at the sound a tell, they re-' 
paired to the {\Jbbey, at th« hours of meals, 
and having finished their repast, they returned 
to their clflasc*, which they pursued with un¬ 
dated ardour, and with ^admirable dexterity, 
^hen the Turks overran the island, the . 
nastery was reduced to ruins, and tlie cats shared 
its downfalf, in common with then* njasteil?. ^ 


F. 


But look atgthat partridge; see how it has 
been running up cldle to us, nvhile Esther has 
been speaking: its brocM of little ones must be 
neap, by its anxiety to divert our attentioUp 

* All the above anecdotes are facts wlycli have occurred 
under the immediate knoiyledge of tiie writer. 
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FREPERICK. 


‘ Yes, aunt; I see it is the hen bird, for it 
has not the horse-slioe mark upon its breast; 
look ! she is determined nofto leave us; she 
now settled close fp MarjC^ 


^ MRS. F. 

I 

Now she is flying awcy; I suppose that her 
young ones have reached a place of safety. 


FREDERICK. 


Yes, I see them running into the ditch 
at the fiirtl^r end pf the field; h<fw fa^t the 
little creatures must have run throus;h the'coru! 


MRS. 

Tlie partridge is one of the strongest instances 
in nature of maternal self-devotioii s she will 
herself to the greatest dfthger^ Sltlid evSfl 
to deat]», in the defence of hef yoiUQi^* The’ 
year* before last, a partridge in our'gtropndi had 
its leg shot ofli brt it was seen last season'with 
a fine co\ey of yoiing,jyJpes, which thi^'^poor 
thing, notwitlistauding me lose of its leg, was 
able to hatch and ’rear, and she was to be ob- 
SjBrved hobbling about with her little brood, 
almqst as actively a® if she were still in pos¬ 
session of both her limbs. * 


• Fact, r 



THE YELLOW RATTLE. 



HENRIETTA. 

• * ^ ^ 

Aunt, what is this dead, brownish-looking 

plant ? 


MRS. F. • 

It is the yellow */attle {fUiinxvnJOius cristCL- 
galli)^ now gone to seed. * ^ Sweden, the rat¬ 
tling# of these seeds in their husky capsules, 
is the signal hay-iftaking, but in England 
we begin when tlie plant is jfi flower. 


• MARY. 

I think no flower is prettier’than my favourite 
daisy^ 


MRS. r. ^ 

The daisy is ever associated in our minds 
with a thoasand pleasurable recollections. It 
witli our earliest games, when a 
daisy < w^s Qur greates*- acquisi^khi.* 

Indeed# fanJolfar a favourite i*? h to us alh 
that a vyaitef not inaptly styles it ‘^theT-obgi 
of flotveie*” . Its various names /tre .all ex¬ 
pressly of its beauty<^^/Z/> in Latin, Margue^^ 
in ^Tench, ^(a pearl-f) and in English the 
Dag's Dge, All the ^)oets dellglit in tlic*daisy. 
Burns’ address to the •'wee modest crimson-g 
tipped flower^ we have a]! read. Clare, the 

* The author of the Flora Dornestica. 
f Margarita. ^ * 
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village poet, alludes to it*, and Chaucer and 
Wordsworth, never tire of expatiating upon 
its beauties. 


1 " MARY. * 

And there is Jiontgdkicry’s little poem to 
the daisy, which I learned the other day. 


MR^. r. 

bliall all be ^lad to hear it. 

« * 

Mary repealed the following lines: — 

*r? xrr- ■» . 

“ There is a flower, a Itttlc flou or, 

W/ih silver (rest, and golden cyt, 

Th\t welconn.** tvtfj cliaiigHig liour, 

, And weatheis every sky. 

The prouder beauties oif the held 
* lo gay but quick surcb »sion shine; 
titt after ra(;e then honours yield, 

Tliey flouribli and decline. <1 * 



Hut tins small,flower, to Nature dear, 

1 Whi lull icon and stays tlair courses run, 

Wicathfcs the ubok circle of the year, 
Companion of the Sun. ^ 

r It smiles upon tlic lap of May, 

Vo su\.ry August ejfHruads Its diaims. 
Lights pale* OLtebt^' 4 iMi'lui way. 

And twines Decevfipttr's artns. 




Daisies^ yc iJowent ofdowly birth, 

Snibroidcrers of the carpet e^rtb, 

That stud the velvet BtHi jy 
Open to spiin/**s rcfireshtitg 
In sweetest smiling bbppm 
lour Maker, and mf 

mig$mmtr€L 
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** Tlv purple heath, and golden bfootn, 
On moory mountains catch the ^ ile, 
O er lawns the lilies shed perfume, 
The violet in the vale 
But this bold floweret el«nbs tlie hill, 
#lidis 111 the forest, haunts tliL*^len, 
P] i\s on the of the nil, 

Pe^is louiid tli^ tox ^ d«.i€ 

** itlim the g irdcu s ciilivied round, 
It sli ires the switt eirnatum s bed , 
And blooms in tunseci ited Diomid, 
111 hoiioiii of the d( id * * 

ilu limbkin CIO)) its Li 4 msq}i gcin, 
Ihe wild fiec murmurs on its breast, 
ll>e blue fl\ btnils it-s peiivaj^ 
skylark’s nest 


I Jght o er till 


** ’ lis 1 loi'i s pigt —Jh c vciy plvc, 

In tMiy seison fresh and /air, 

Jt ujn n w ith pci emu il grate, 

And I lo toms^t\ery wlierf 

On ish iiid woodland, lock and plain, 

Jts^hujiible buds unheeded rise , 

I he rose h is but a sipimier reign, 

Th^ nevu dies 
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CHAPTER XI 

• ON SHEEP. 

^ * 

BISHOP BI AISE, THl PA^ R01% OF ^ HT WOO! - ''01IB|ra8 THB 
WOOIllA AlAMIACTDlW ]V 1 N( I AND — l\OOI THE KAHSOM! 

Ot (iUriTJ PHIllPPAV CROWN -IFniNr PROlEBn OI 

WOOL —-CARllTS OB I III CARIARb SFRRATIJJ EllGF Ol 

WOOL ZKRIlAtlON I ROT f I Bl WO HENS — TUI IK 

SHI INKINC -W< OI IH IR AND 111 -Dll PI RENT Ql ALiriPS 

Ol WO(>L -LONG AMB SHOItJ W lOL -SUELl I VHWINC IN 

NEW SOUTH W\IIS -&\\ON SM) SPSNISII ItERJNO SItir|, - 

2 '^ ANUBACiUUr IN SPAIN —-AIICIAIION OI 

THE SIAMSU HOIKS.—>01 IJIE Sill 11 Ol 1 KOM N( E - 

ANBflOIB 1 < SIILIl SWlMVilNt — 111 I SI S C F ROCIMOI I 

1T( — or rOJMHIAEUS —A BIllATO llAIRT IH 11^ L^ — 

SNOW STORMS IN JllK HI IILANDS -KXTRACV TROM lUh 

ETTAZCr SHEPHERD 


** llms ip elder 

Ihc lev rend Blasius wore lus leisure hours. 

And slmxilmsbiokLn f^t till fiU*rl at Icn^h 
''Vith inspiration, after \ iiious thought. 

And trials manifold his well*known souc 
Oaitiei'd tHe ^oor, and o'er \ uleani in stones, 
temd lets of oil and spiky comb, * 

Showed tnw thi fleece might stre^h to gieater length, 
And a ist flossier • ihitt ne|A* Wbtels.went round, 
Matrons atid maids with soD^gfllreltevcd then toils, 
\nd everj loom iecci,iurl thB Bofter yarn. ‘ 

What poor, what widow,* 31 aBlus, did not bless 
1 hj^teaehing h md ^ *hy Iioboki like the morn 
Opening its weilth ^ What nition did not si ok 
Of th} new>modcllbd woof the curious webs^ ' 

Vkecc 


HENBIEFTA. 

Aunt, who was ^t. Blaise? 
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MRS. F. . 

He was bishop of a town either in Cappa-^ 
docia or Armenia, and suffered martyrdom in 
A. n. 289, under the Empeit>r IJioclesian, after 
having been cruelly t^ijjturcd and lacerated with 
comm of iran. St. £la»e £ the patron saint 
of the wool-combers, who /ssign to him the 
invention of the comb.; his effigy is upon the 
medals or tokens of the wool ¥minrracturerb, and 
is still carried by hi precession in the wool 
low As of the north of Euroiw. W*' he 

r(‘al]y had in the impro^(‘mellt jf tlie w'ool 
maiui^cture^ it is impossibh* to say.biii thwart 
of combing was introduced into Europe from 
the East.* 


• , JCSTHEK. 

Where w^as the woollen manufacture first es- 
taBlislied in England ?, * ^ 

MRS. F. 

It was established at Wyicttes^j^j by the 
Romans, soon after ^thcir conquest of this 
country. Some of the Ei^^h»h fabrics reached 
the imperial city, whtre tlmy-'v^ere so highly 
valued, that, in the mcN,t luxurious era of the^ 
empire, the fu\est and most expensive robes — 
those which were ii^>ed only on days of festivity 


* Brady’s Claris Calendaiia, vol. i. 
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or ceremony — were furnished by the British 
factories* The woollen manufacture continued 
to extend and flourish; arid when, in the time 
of Hicliard I. the churches and mondi^teries were 
all obliged to give np their plate, as a of 

raising ^he sum ^ijoqaired for th'^ of 

that monarch, thost orders who in cou&pnily lo 
their vow of povert}", l^ad no plate, Ivere ’eom- 
pelled to contribute one year*** wool. lie nee it 
may be inferred that tliis*fomiuQd4y> next to 

their iH’incipal Wealth; liiat 
the lands of the religious houst,'s were employed 
in the grow^i of wool, and th«it wool was^ after 
money, the most marketable commodity, and 
was consequently selected fo” a purp<»se like 
this, which admitted of uo delay. 


^Aiid Edwa''d HI. having pawned Queen 
Philippa’s crow’ll, at Cologne, for 2500/., sent 
Qver V. great ja^mber of sacks of wool to n'deem 
it. Thjs ^Ijipj^ltvas one of the great jiromotcrs 
Af the waolmn manufacture, for bo invitqd over 
the Flemish manufaHurers to^,tll^1e in Eng¬ 
land. ^ ‘ 

«> 

«. HENRIETTA. ^ 

Aun^, I often hear people sp^ak of the felting 
property of wool, but I do*" not clearly iinder- 
sumd what the^ mean. 
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94t r 

By the felting property is Want that tend¬ 
ency in the fibres of wool to entangle them¬ 
selves together; thus forming a *mass more or 
less to unra^t^l. T^e woolly matted 

knoti^ wtech^you sornetii^OI/lind on the ears 
of mif’dtd spaniel, are an fllustration of this 
quality, and so are also the matted portions of 
wool which we see»iipon the Hheks of thcifdieep; 
and which probably first suggested the" idea of 
felting. Although weaving ^ C tm. 'cSrficst 
date, yet Pliny speaks of the practice of making 
cloth by ifce felting process,*(that is,•by wetting 
the wool and submitting it to ^ressuie, by which 
means it entangleU itself into a compact mass,) 
as continuing even in his time; and the Tartars, 
to the present day, spread on the floors two or 
thx%e layers of moistened wAol, wlych they trr*' 1 
under foot for a lew hours, thus for;ivug carpets 
without the aid of machinery. 

ESTHEtt. < 

# 

Whn^ is it that gives tlje felting property to 
wool? I 

9 

MRS. r. 

If a small leek of wool be hcjld up to the* 
light,* each of its fibres apficars to be •w'isted 
into numerous minute, corkscrew-like ringlets. 
These spiral curls contribute materially to the 

VOL. n. I M • 
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felting property of wool, but they are not the 
))rincipal cause of it. The felting property of wool 
is owing to its serrated fibre, which has been 
lately discovered by means of a microscope of 
extraordinary pow^. 

ESTHER. 

YY 111 yuu explain this further ? , 

t 

i ^ MRS. F. 

• 

It has often.bean observed, in drawing die 
filaai^n ^ , of the finest wool through the» fin¬ 
ger and thumb, in a direction from the root 
to the extremity, that the surface of die fibre is 
smooth and polished; but, if the direction be 
reversed, a little more force is requisite, and it 
is evident that the filaments are rough or jagged. 
But until 1835, the serrations uf die fibre had 
not been clearly demonstrated, nor theetruetpre 
^^Wool accurately ascertained. 

O ff 

ESTITER. ^ 

Tlien fs^ the apj'iearance of the woolly 
fibre, whSraewed through a microscope ? 

It consists of a semi-transparent central 
•stem, or stalk, from which spring (at different 
distances in the different kinds of wool) a circlet 
of leaf-shaped projections, like leaves or scales, 
which are pointed and indented in different pro¬ 
portions, according to the di ferent varieties of 
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a 

wool. These serrations are most numerous, and 
die sharpest, in those kinds of wool in which the 
felting property is greatest. Thus, in the 
Saxony wool, which for f(dting is unrivalled, 
and which is thereAT^ alw^s appropriated to 
the making of the ^neSt %nd of cloth, the 
number of these serrations^ amounts to 2720 
in an inch, while, in the Leicester, it does 
not exceed * It is, •tiiefefore, .cleatfy 

established, that •the felting pl’operty depends 
upo^ the number of senatioi^*’’* ^nd, 

as these can be counted by means »of a micro- 
scope^ the relatne \alue •aitjd quality ofvtlie* 
difterent kinds of wool may be immediately 
ascertained. * « * 


^ w Ml w jK m 
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SAXONY \(OOL 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 , 


A fibre of Saxoiiy wool Ok a 
Ditto, opaque. 

Ditto, conbe4f tiansparent 
Ditto, combed, ppaqife. 

f m2 


transpirent object? 

9 
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lElCFSTER WOOL. 

J 4^ 

1. A fibre of Lticestei wool, as a transparent object. 

2. Ditto y ditto, an opaque one 

S. Ditto, combed, transparent , , • 

4. Ditto, opaque. 


^From thi volumes on oliecp, in the Farmer a scries of*aie 
Lmrary of Useful Knowledge y 


ESTIlFll. 


This fibrp accounts for the irritation 

produced* ^on the skin by woollen cloths. 


' “ MRS.' F, 

« 

^ Yes, the sharp hooked edges of new flannel, 
until they are worii and broken off, ha^e the 
effect of carding the skin very much like the 
teasel of the carder. You recollect our reading 


i 
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« 

8 

an interesting account of the •cultivation of 
teasel, and its application in dressing cloth.* • 

HJBNRIET^. 

And why do h^nels and other woollens 
shrink ^hen washed/ • 9 

i 

MRS. F. 

Because the pressure of ^he hand, and the 
soaking or boiling of the ilaane], bring the filjtes 
of»the wool into more intimate contact ^with 
each other; and they enttSTine themselves so 
close^ together as to become thickened, short¬ 
ened, and converted into a kfnd o^felt. * 

HEN RIE IT A. 

What is'thfe distinction between hair and 

'*ool? , 

■ 

ESTHER. • • 

j- 

One diftcrence is obvious; viz!, tl^ fowne^ is 
comparatively straight, while die assumes 
a spiral curling form ; and hair, nbt'being ser¬ 
rated like wool* will not •fell, but entangles only 
to a certain degree. * • • • • 

, * MRS./. 

You are right, • Esther; but even these cha- 

* Journal of a Naturalist, p. 41. 

' M 3. • 
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t^act^ are referrible, in a great measure^ to the 
influence of climate and of cultivation, although 
they are sufficiently distinctive for all practical 
purposes. 

HENRIETTA, 

And what is fur r 


MRS. F. 

Fui* is a mhiturc of woot and hair: the hare, 
beaver^rabbit, seal, bear, and others, have all wool 
as w^ll ^s ba|r. y flryi*n|nr in different proportions, 
according to^ the mfferent degrees of cold to 
which the animal is exposed. Thus the weather 
and climate have great,influence over the qua¬ 
lity and value of furs; and^ the same species of 
animals that, in Russia, Siberia, and North 
America, produce the most valuable and beau¬ 
tiful furs, have nothiiTg, in the warmer climatco, 
but a coarse and thin covering of hair. 

ESTHER. 

I 

' Is there,^ot a great difference in the quality 
of wool off same sheep ? 

MRS. F. ’ 

Yes; a woolstapler will sometimes separate 
from six to ten, and even as many as fourteen, 
different,descriptions of wool off*the same fleece; 
f which, by habit, he is able to assort into the 
different baskets^ around him with the greatest 
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accuracy. •The manufacturer is»thus enabled 
to obtain from the stapler, without any trouble^ 
the exact quality which he requires for his 
purpose. • , 

1 hear farmers talk of long and short wool, 
mantma; to what do they refer ? 

* • • • 

• MRS. F. 

ft * ■ m 

Long wool, or combing w'ool, is used for the 
maiinfacture of hard yarn,«*. •jri.dCc:U gudds, and 
hosiery; short wool, or clothing wool, for the 
making of cloth, flannels,*aifd fin^ stufiw»*fl’he* 
Leicester, Lincoln, and Romney Marsh sheep 
afford the long \vcfbl, while the short wool is 
produced by the Southdown sheep, the Cheviot, 
and some others. The superiority of the British 
long wool is unrivalie^; but, in,short wooL tlie 
British fleeces must yield to the German, Me¬ 
rino, and ilustraliaii sheep. The ion^ wool 
averages about eight inches in fengilm, jhe short 
two apd a half. ■ 


Shee^^ farming is becoming dne of the great 
sources of wealth to New South Wales, • 


MRS. F. 


Yes; it now consytutes the chk*f employment 

f • 
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of the Australian settler. Independently of the 
«snoraious docks of the Australian Wool Com¬ 


pany, several individuals possess from 15,000 to 
20,000 sheep. ,The^&e are divided into flocks of a 
size proportioned to tliey^jcality. In the Jevel 
country, one shep*lierd and his d<^)gs will take 
care of 1000 sheep, while, in the more woody 


and irregular districts, 350 sheep are considered 
a sufficient charge for ont; person. The wild 
dogs are the greatest enemies* which the shep¬ 


herd. It^s J:o onnfrpiifl with; and so daring are 
these animals, ihaPthey will sometimes attack a 
flock in open day. - ^ 


ESTHER. 

(1 

W^hat is the nature of the Australian wool ? 


MRS. r. 

It is very soft and^silky; and though not so 
valuable as Jljie Saxony wool, yet it is more es¬ 
teemed than the Spanish Merino. ’ 

ESTHER. 

Of what kind are th.e Saxony sheep ? 

* MRS. F. < 



They are Merino sheep, which i/ere imported 
from Spain by the 'Tllector in 1765, at the 
close of the seven years* war; and, through the 
exertions of the government, th^^^y have become 
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a principal source of the wealth of that country; 
and the Saxony wool now surpasses the Spaniel 
in fineness and value. 

f 

ESTHER. • 

^ 0 * . . 

But, the^’e must Jie ^om# difference in the 

temperature of the two countries ? 

0 

$ 

MRS. F. 

True ; but ona ot the chii5f advantages of,Xhe 
Merino sheep iS tlieir power of resisting the 
extremes of climate. Thqjj fetain 

their fineness of*wool, under a tropical sun, or 
in tlA> bleak regions of the north ,• andgeiji^^find 
them in equal purity at the Capg: of Good 
Hope, in Australia^ in the marshes of Holland, 
and under .the rigorous climate of Sw'eden. 


^ ESTHiyi. 

Spain has long been celebrated for its woollen 
manufactu^;es. 


MRS. F. 


Yes; agriculture was the favourite pursuit 
of the Romai} colonist! 'in Spain; and the 
improvement of tliAr she#p» \^as an object of 
great consideration.* •When the Saracens in- 

**The fleeces of the sheep pastured on the b^ks of the 
Guadalquiver had i reddish hue. Thus we read of— 

** Garments of that iiyiate stain 
That wool imbilMSs on Guadalquiver*s plain.*’ 

f f, • 

M 5 • 
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vaded Spain, «in the eighth century, - they found 
^he country covered with flocks and herds; and 
the luxury of the Moorish sovereigns gave such 
encouragement to '* the woollen manufacture, 
that, at a time when it y%Js scarcely known in 
Europe, Seville alone''had''16,000 fooms. The 
prosperity of the ^manufacture continued to 
increase; and the greater part of Europe, and 
the coast of Africa^ were st^ppjied with woollens 
from Spain, until the expiilsior of the Saracens, 
whi^h decline of the manufacture. 

« HENRIETTA. ' 

' W^.:n dici that event take place ? 

, MRS. F, 

Ferdinand of Aragon banished nearly 
100,000 of these industrious people: Philip III. 
drove from Valencia more than 140,000 of the 
Mahomedan inhabitants y and, in the three fol¬ 
lowing yearii,* 600,000 more were expelled from 
Murcia, S^evifle, and Granada. Tlie majority 
of these people were artisans — many weavers; 
and the natural consequence was, th{*,t the 
16,000 looms of J^eville dwindled to sixty, 
and the woollen itianufacture almost ceased to 
exist throughout Spaing 

r ESTHER. 

I have heard that the Spanish sheep are 
migratory. 
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, MRS. r. * 

Yes; the account of^the Spanish mode ®f 
sheep farming is curious, and I will, therefore, 
describe it to you. The sheep^are divided into 
two classes; the €sfi»nies, or •stationary, and the 
traiishnmairUtes^ or migratorj^; but we will only 
refer to the latter, as it i^ from them that so 
mady countries have been enriched. These 
sheep pass the* summer in tlje mountains of the 
north, and the \vinler in the plains towdV-ds'the 
softth, of Spain. Suppose, Frederick, ^hr^; you 
get the atlas; foj* you will liave occasion to refer 
to il^ when I describe thp route pf the sheep. 
They may be divided into two immense^flocKS 
or classes, the Leonese and <he Sorian. 

The Leonese, after having wintered in Estre- 
madura, oh die north bank of the Guadiana, 
Ijegin their march, about, the middle of April, 
in divisions of from 2000 to 3000. They pass 
the Taijus at Almaraz, and direct* their course 
towards Trecsisas, Alfaro, and^L’EjMna,* where 
they are shovn. • 

FREDHfllfcK. 

This operation dt^tains theftn^ I suppose, some 
time ? * ^ ^ 

« MRS..F. 

On tlie contrary, it is very quickly per- 
formed, as there are so many shearers at these 

^ * M 6 
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stations tliat JOOO sheep are shorn in a day. 
Sheep-shearing being completed, the flocks 
continue their travels towards the kingdom of 
L«eoi]. Some halt o.i the sierra, or ridge, which 
separates Old from Ne,j^.J[Jastile; but others 
pursue their jourrfey antii they reajh jhe pas¬ 
tures of Cervera, near Aguilar del Campo. 
Here they graze until the end of September, 
when they commence iheU* return to Kstrema- 
dura. '^uch is the rebate of the ^Leoiiese division. 

I have lra.^ed it on the map, aunt. 

MRS. F. 

Then i will nov give you the line of march 
of the Sorian flock. 

Having passed the winter *on the confines oi’ 
Estremadura, Andalpsia, and New Castile, thpy 
begin their route about 'the same time as the 
Leonese division. They pass the Tagus at 
T<daVi&ra,‘and approach Madrid: thence they 
proceed'to Soria (in Old Castile); when a por¬ 
tion of them are ^distributed over the <neigh- 
bouring mountains, while the ethers cross the 
Ebro, *^111 order to proceed to the Pyrenees. 

• These periodical journeys can fie traced back 
to the iniddle of the^ fourteenth century, when 
a tribunal was established for their regulation. 
It was called" the mesta^ and consisted of the 
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chief proprietors of these migratory flocks. 
The mesta established ag,right to graze on all 
the open and common land that lay in the 
way: it claimed, also, foi* the, flocks, a path 
ninety yards wide,<,#tl!lrough all the enclosed 
and cuUivated counfery;*anfi it prohibited all 
persons, even foot-passengj*rs, from travelling 
on these roads when the sheep were in motion. 
Such were the 
tills tribunal. 

ft 

ESTHER*., 

What is the Jiarticular object of these mi¬ 
grations ? * * • 

• MRS. F. ft 

Tliey are made under the idea that, by thus 
moving th^ slift^epf they are kept in very nearly 
a^ equal temperature dujing the whole year; 
but it is very doubtSiil whether the end pro¬ 
posed be cflected. The inconveniences attend¬ 
ing these migrations are incalculaSle. * E«ch 
journey, of.400 miles, obcupies about six 
week?* so that a quarter M the year is con¬ 
sumed in tra^.talliri^. Much damage is done 
to the country over whicTi 'these immense 
flocks are parsing, particularly as the migra- 
tiorfs take place at thoslt^ times of tjie year 
when the property of the agriculturist is most 
liable to injury^* in •the spring, ^hen the cditi 


•arbitiKiry regulations enacted by 

t 
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has attained ^ considerable heiglit, and in the 
autumn, when the vines are laden with grapes. 

ESTHER. 

Wliat is the 
flocks ? , 

-■ 

MRS. F. 

The number of m'gratory sheep is estimated at 
10,000,000. They are divided into smaller flocks, 
each qf which is uiider the cai:^ of a mayoral^ or 
chief sliepherd, who precedes^" the flock under 
his charge. Sevi 4 ’*<;l of the sheep arc so tame 
that they fellow tlie mayoral, and the others 
4^..bey«^''^eir 'xnovements. There is no d¥iviiig, 
all follow^ ^heir leader; and the other shepherds 
are stationed witli the dogs about the flocks, 
to defend them from the attacks of the wolves, 

t 

which uniformly migrate with them. The 
sheep are as w'ell awl^re as the shepherds wht-n 
they approg^ch the end of their journey; and 
it is pecCfSsary to use gresit vigilaEce over the 
flock, during the last three or four days, to 
prevent their escape, when they 'would inevit¬ 
ably become a . to the wolves. ^ When 
April ^gain approaches, the sheep exhibit equal 
impatience to set out on their migrations. 

FRFUEBICK. 

i 

What a number of shepherds must be ne¬ 
cessary ? 


pposed number of these 

V 
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* MRS. F. • 

It is supposed that 40,000 or 50,000 sh^p^ 
herds are employed in these peregrinations; 
and the number of dogs kt^pt ftr guarding the 
sheep exceeds 30,000y 

ESTHER. 

Tp 'whom do all these slfeep belong ? 

• ^ MRS. r. , • 

To different large proprietors. The PJnirial, 
whfth is supposed to produce the finegt wool 
of all tlie niigre^ory sheep, formerly belonged 
to t})^? crown; and the Pautar^ |he Nefjrett^ 
I/ifautadoy &c., fo different noblemen or reli¬ 
gious bodies. • ^ • ** 

ESTHER. 

The Frencfi lidve, alsp, migratory ffocks in 
14’oveiice. In May, thi*y»are driven from the 
plains of Arles, and the delta of the Rhone, 
towardb th^ Alps wliich divide J^rovence and 
Dauphine from Italy, mostly in tlie directiDn 
of Gap and •Rarcelonette, *This mipjl-ation is 
not oidy sanctioned by cyslhin, from time im¬ 
memorial, but*tho 4^eep ^re assigned by law 
a road thirty-six feet ^wide. The ffoc*ks are 
collected together, and driven in troops eff 
froin 10,000 to ^0,000. To every lOQP sheep, 
three shepherds, and as many dogs, are al¬ 
lowed. One sh<^hevd is chosen by die others to 
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Uirect the march’, and to regulate the affairs of 
ithe company. The sheep are led by goats 
trained for the purpose. These animals wear 
bells round their necks, and implicitly obey the 
directions of the shephei^drf they halt or proceed 
as he commands,* come close to the centre at 
the end of each day's march, and there wait in 
the morning until the order is given, when 
each goat repairs lo his station, at the head of 
the frbop, with the greatest regularity. On 
arriving at a stream, the goats halt until the 
word of command is given, and then plunge 
into the wa^er, and jire followed by the ^t’est of 
the flock. The journey usually lasts from 
twenty to tnirty d^ys. l^n November the sheep 
return to their winter quarters. 

FREDERICK. 

But. aunt, I did dot know that sheep would 
swim. 

MRS. F. 

« « 

Generally they do not; for in many of the 
large sheep pastui^s, such as Romney .j^arsh, 
ditches or dykes forhi the only boundary be- 
tween*'the flocks of'the difierent proprietors. I 
Jtnow, however, of a curious instance of a sheep 
swimming, which was related to me by the 
person to whom it belongedl This animal, 
which was one of the broatji-tafled species, from 
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ewe’s milk cheese. 

I 

•the Cape of Good Hope, had ,made several 
voyages with its master, the captain of a vesseh 
On the arrival of the iliip at Portsmouth, the 
captain, thinking that the*she^ would enjoy 
a green pasture, aftei^it^ long confinement upon 
dry food, thrned it /out* in^ a field near the 
harbour; but the sheep had hardly been ashore 
a dajr before it made its escape, plunged into 
the water, and‘swam* back tathe*ship, which it 
regained in safety.* • * 

ft 

rREDERICr.. 

How very curious ! • 

m 

ESTHER. 

Do not the Prei\ch make •cheese Jrom ewe’s 
milk ? 

. * • • MRS. F. 

■•Yes; the little cheeses*of Montpelier, and 
those manufactured in\he Basses Pyrenees, are 
made from^ewe’s milk; so are those made in 
the island of the Texcl f; but the^ost celetratfed 
of these productions is the cheese of Rochefort. 
In England, cheese was/liijas commonly made 
until the last eentui^y; anjJ^tlie practice still 
continues in Wales, an4 in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

m 

* Fact. ^ 

f This island is celebrated for its race of sheep. The cheese 
k of a greenUii colot^. . (JHand-boolc, p. ) 
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< FREDERICK. 

In the Odyssey we read o£ ewe’s milk cheese* 
Homer gives us a long account of the sheep of 
Polyphemus, and of the process of making 
cheese*; Virgil also alluflts to it. f 

MRS. F. 

_ t 

The Italians make buffalo cheese, whi*rh is, 
I believe, ver^i disagreeabk. I have heard a buf¬ 
falo dairy described by a person who had visited 
one of,these farms, in the neighbourhood of'Na¬ 
ples. All the milk, he said, was poured into 
anenormoys tub, and placed in the cliimnev- 
corner, close to the fire, in order to accelerate 
tlie rising of the cream ;|{)ut he assured me that 
the smell of the milk was much too unpleasant 
for him to venture upon tasting the cheese. 

ESTItEll. 

How dr^'adfully the Highland sheep some¬ 
times'suffer from tlie snow-storms. * 

I 

MRS. F. 

Hogg, in his “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” gives an 
interesting description of t^iese fearful visitations; 
but 1 particularly recollect an anecdote he re¬ 
lates of the sagacity^ of a sheep-dog. One of 
these i^now-storms had buried- 340 sheep from 

* Odyssey, b. 9. n i;. Georgic S. 
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six to eight* feet deep, and over «i tract of at 
least 100 acres. The shepherds endeavoured,* 
but with little success, to find their sheep by 
boring with long poles jp. tfie snow: at length 
a white shaggy sheepdog, named Sparkle, ap¬ 
peared tS comprehend their perplexity; for he 
began to scrape the snow, and looked over his 
shoulder to the shepherds, as if to invite their at¬ 
tention. On digging at the spbt h*e point;^d ojjt, 
they found that a ^heep lay buried there; upon 
whicli the dog flew to aiioth'^r, and then*to*an- 
other, marking the places much ny)re quickly 
then ^ey could disinter'thg shetp; . 
was sometimes twenty or thirty hgjgg in ad¬ 
vance. Before the fin#w went away, they got 
out, by the exertions of Sparkie, all the sheep 
on the farm, excepting four; and it was not his 
faoit that these were not extricated; for, though 
they were buried beiieatli a mountain of snow, 
fifty feet deop, he had again and again marked 

the spot where they were to be found. ^ 

• ^ 

FEEDER J^](. 

What a clever* dog I 

• MRS. F. 

We cannot better close o’lir cpnversaticyi, than 
by extracting from*the same author his beauti¬ 
ful picture of th^ Highland shepherd. 
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“ I know of no scene so impressive as that Oa 
' a shepherd’s family, sequestered in a lone glen, 
during the time of a winter-storm. There they 
are left to the^prothctiqji of Heaven alone, and 
they know and feel it. Before retiring to rest, 
the shepherd unhbnnly goes out' to examine 
the state of the weather, and make his report 
to the little dependent group within. Nothing is 
to be seen but tlie conflict of the elements, nor 
hear3,*but the ragihg of the storm. Then they all 
kneel ...around him, while he recommends Vhem 
to the protection of Heaven ; and though their 
hymn- of praise can scarcely be. heard 
even by themselves, and mixes with the roar of 
the tempest, they* neven^ fail to rise from their 
devotions with their spirits cheered, and their 
confidence renewed. Olten liav^ I been a sharer 
in such scenes, and never, in my youngest ye^frs, 
without having my h^^art deeply impressed. 
We lived, as,it were, inmates of the cloud and 
the sEorm, but we stood in relationship to Him 
who directed and governed them.” 
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• ** Immanuprs cross, 

^ The ensign of the gospel, blazing round • 
Immortal, truth.” ,♦ * Follok. 


• ESTIim. 

Mamma, did ydU ever see the illuminated 
cross in St. Peter’s 2 * 
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CROSS OF ST. Peter’s. 


' MRS. r. 

» 

„ No; it is exliibited only on two evenings of 
the Easter week, and 1 have never been at 
Rome at that periai. ^ 

IIENRIFTTA. 

V • ^ • 

I never heard of it, aunt; will you describe it 

to us ? 

^ i MRS. F. 

cross is abdut t^\ellty-fi>ur feet high, and 
is covered with brass plates, upon wliieh'^are 
fixed about^ a hundred and twenty lamps. At 
period, during the service, all the other 
lights in the church are extinguislied, and this 
single iirurhinated' cross^ suspended from tlie 
cupola, and blazing forth in the midst of dark¬ 
ness, lias a most grancj and iihposing eflect. 

ESTIITIR. 

When the pope goes in procession, the cross 
is ^ways carried before him. 

I < 

MRS. F. •• 

« ( 

Yes; tliis.custoin^ is mo^t andient, for it dates 
fi^om St. Sylvester; some indeed tracot it as far 
hack as Clement I., or about severity years after 
St. Petfr.^ The ci*oss is alsQ carried •before 

* • Sec page ;21. , 
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^bishops. Ill the cathedral of Milap is presen^i^ 
the cross which was borne in procession beforei 
St. Charles Borromeo, [during the plague of 
1576*; and Wolsey, in^is progresses through¬ 
out the kingdom, had a Idrge cross Carried 
before Inm.* We also read'of St. Augustine, 
that, when he arrived in this country, and was 
sumiftoned to appear before King Ethelbert, he 
approached the* rpya? presence armed, not with 
“ magical art,” as«the king anticipated, bUtWar- 
ing ^before him a large silver cross, and a picture 
of our Saviour, painted upon a board. Thus did 
this eusign pf the gospel every wtier^ aceomp^n^ 
Christianitj-”; and, as earthly kings and ^Magis¬ 
trates bear with thepi |Jie emblems oF*\heir aUf 
thority, so does the church carry witli her the 
banner under ^hich she fights — the symbol of 
hm* salvation. » 

ESTHER. 

_ N’i 

TlieodosMs was the first emptTor,who used 
the globe surmounted by the ^ross, similai^“'to 
the orb,” which is always placed at the coro- 
nation*n the left hand oC4:be English sovereign. 

iSrs. f.* ' » '* 

He was, E^her. Th*e globe hfitd long been 
a fatoprite emblem with the-Roman emperors; 
some of whom surmounted it with a ^gure of 

^ Scc,Chapter XVIL* 
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npory, others with the imperial eagle, and the 
^Simily of Constantine with a phoenix; but the 
emperor Theodosius su istituted the cross, inti¬ 
mating thereby, tht t'iiimph of Christianity 
over the whole world. 1 Vieod hardly allude to 
the vision and vic^ury* * ot his predecessor Con¬ 
stantine, under whom the cross first became 
triumphant in the eastern empire, and' who 
placed the Chiistiaii syiubAl upon his crown and 
sceptre, for we hav6 read together the account 
of Itis oonversion, as quoted from Eusebius.' 


r^STIIEI^. 

i * 

And also the history of the Labarum^ or sacked 
banner, which he Laused to be made. 

HENRIETTA 

What was that Esther ^ 


ESTHER. 


It i-' described as a long spear,'Jilated with 
golid, having a transverse beam at the top, in 
the form of a cross : to this was fastened a square 
pujj^e banner, highly onricht*c| with gold and 
^rtcious stones: ii'-'af it$ sdnimit was a picture of 
yfe emperor and his 'sons. Above the cross 
stood a crown, within which was placed the 

r ' ^ 

* About A. O. 33G, at Siii/ig, llic ancient Sentincum, in 
Rhenish Prussia, vheic the I'mprcs* Hokni foundLcl tlie first 
Christian chuich. , 
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Wtred symbol, viz., the two first letters 
Christas name in Greek, X and F. 


MRS^ r. 

This monogtaiti is constantly® found in an¬ 
cient monuments variously doliiieated, the one 
letter being placed through the other, as thus, 

or -P or The safety of the labarmn, 

or standard of the cross, was ent*'Listtd to fifty 
guards of appi'oved valour md fidelity aiid 
the sight of tlie consecrated banner anima‘cd 
the soldier^ ^ith enthusiasm, and scatteied 
dismay through the ranks of the enemy. The 
Christian emperors displayed, in all theif mili¬ 
tary expeditions, the standard of the iflTss; but, 
when the degenerate successors of Theodosius 
lijid ceased to 4^ppedr in person at the head of 
tlieir armies, the labarum was deposited, as a 
venerable relic, in the palace of Constantinople.’^ 
Constantine caused the cross to be engraved on 
the shields and helmets of his soldiers; and The¬ 
odosius seems to have given a'final blow to 
Paganism when, about a. d. 426, he forbade 
all pagan ceremonies, and ‘Commanded that the 
cross should be placed in aify of the pagan 
temples wflich wsre still standing. 

• ^ ^ ESTHl^l." . * 

What is the origin of the Greek cross^ maginia ? 

* Gibbon, chapter xx ^ 

N 
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' MRS. F. 

It is the cross as represented on the coins of 
Justinian, who modifiec^ it into 
the form whi^ is peculiar^ 
called the Greek cross, and 
which represents the three 
crosses of the crucif xion; that 
of our Saviour in the middle, 
anjdjhose of the miklefactors ot* 


n 

11 


a 


0 
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each side, thus. 

c ’ 


rf 


ESTHER. 

suppose it is from the crusades that we 
must d^ie the adoption of the cross into the 
banners of, I believe, every country in Christian 
Europe ? 


rkEDERlCK. 

The red cross of England, I conclude, was 
tjjen introduced. ^ 

MRS. F. 

Some writers arsijn to our red cross even an 
earlier date; King Arthur does not appear 
to have used it; for ^we read that “Jie left his 
armes which he bare before, whtrin was figured 
three *dragon8, and assmnpted, or took to his 
armes, crosse silver in a field vert; 

and on the i^st quarter thereof was figured an 
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Image of oilre ladye, with her senne in b#* 
arnies* And bearing that signe vhe did many* 
inarveiles in armes; as tin his bookes of actes 
and valiant conqdestes sire remembered.” 

Where was the c^oss generally worn by the 
crusaders ? 


• MRS. r. - 

Ilf imitation of our Saviotq^i. who bore the cfoss 
to the place of execution upon hi^ shoulders^ 
the cwss was usually worn on • tl^ righjt-, 
shoulder, or on the upper part of the bfu^k, and 
it was frequently'fix^d upon the top of the arm. 
Tlie pilgrims, on their return from the holy- 
land, generUly placed t^e cross upon then* 
bat^s. Some of the crusaders cut the holy sign 
upon the flesh itself. — * 

** And on his breast a bloodic cross'hc bore. 

The dear remembrance of his dyii\g Rord, • 

For aidiobe sH«i>te sake that glorious badge he wore, 

And ^ead, as living, ever him ador’d; *" 

Upon^his shield the like was jlhcf scor^, 

For sovereign hope whifjifi in hiajielp he had.*’ * 

* 0 

• HENRIETTA. 

What were the usual colours of tlte crusaders* 
cross? * 


► *Spenser. 

N 2 • 
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' MRS, F. ■ ‘ 

Red was for a long while, even until the time 
of our Richard L, thj* general colour of the 
cross. It wasT with crosses of -red cloth that 
pop<* Martin II. invested ‘the first crusaders at 
the council of Clermont * ; while at th^' meeting 
of Vczelai-f, when*. Louis Vll. engaged in the 
holy wars, St. Bernard, having exhausted the 
stoce of crosses which he liad*brought with him, 
tore his simple garment into small pieces, and 
affixed them to tlr shoulders of his kneeling 
converts. At the meeting which took place at 
•"SSftora^hetWeen Henry II. and Philip Augustus, 
in 1188 fi.v/hen these two monarchs agreed upon 
the third cnisatle, it wa^^ arranged that the 
French should wear a red cross, the English a 
white, and the Flemish a green. Henry died 
the following year ;* but the crusade was uiifler- 
takeij by R 'chard L, in conjunction with Philip, 
and Uie v^ete^ an emperor Fredericki Barbarossa.^ 

♦ A. IX 1095. ' , t A. D. 1146. 

t 11c was seventy years of age when he set out on this 
^ a'>a(le ; tlie lilincl Daiidolo was ninety«four at the siege of 
Zara, and Hermauric, king of the Ostrogofiis, during 
the Gotiiic war in tl)e reign of ^^lens, carried on lilc exploits 
liet^%c<fti the age of eighty and a hundred and ten. ad- 

\anct‘d age at w*iic'h some iner have beguh their studies Is no less 
* icmarkable. Cato learned Greek at eighty^and Plutarch began 
Latin i»hcn almost as adianccd in life. Theophrastus began 
liis W 01 k on the characters of men at *he age of ninety. Dr. 
Johnson coramtneed the Dutch language a few years before 
hib death. Fiauklin first entered upon his philosophical pur¬ 
suits at fifty; an(| Socrates began lo lea?n music in his old age. 
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Writers, however, differ witfi rggavd to 
colours of the national crosses; for anothei* 
author* gives them as fcjllows: The Scots car¬ 
ried St. Andrew’s crossr ^hich, you know, is 
white; “the French, ft cross afgent; the English, 
a cross**or; the Gerftianff, sSble; the Italians, 
azure; the Spaniards, guleg.” — ' 

There, armed and nioun(^d, goes the pilgrim knight. 

To meet the S^vacen in Acre’s^field : 

The cross is onjhis shoulder dhd his shield, • 

Agd on his banner and his helmet bright; 

He knowclh not to truckle ^)r to yield, > 

Hut valiantly for hi^ dear Lord to fight j 

For on his lieart is this high purpose siftled, 

To Slip Jerusalem ; O glorlotis sight! • 

To quench his thirst at Siloa’s sacred fount; ^ 

To bathe in Jordan's stream without 
To stand on Calvary’s l])rice honoufed mount, 

.And there the standard of the cross unrol; 

On that bles|^ spqt tliuse sufferings to recount 

Which he eiidurdd who di^d to save his sinful soul.”;^ 

* ES'^HElf. 

And what were the colours of the crosses of 
the different religious orders? 

• ^ 

MRS. F. 

The*Teutonic knigh^ wore a black cfSSs 
embroidered witTi goW; the,]^nights of St^ John, 
a white cross; die Templars, are^ cross; and 
the knights of^t. Laa^rus^ who were under th^ 

* Mackenzy. • 

1* Cruciana. An interesting work upqp the cross, from 
which much of the aUbve iftform.ation is derived. 

N 3 
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protection of the king of Jerusalem^ wore a 
'green cross.^ 

♦EST^iER. 

•* 

Wliat a variety of formp of the cross we find 
in heraldry! » . * 

MRS. F. 

Yes; as many as forty-six are enumerated by 
somg a^ithors. « 

< ESTHER. 

% * 

I met, the other bay, with a representation of 
the banner df the Spanish Inquisition. Upon 
It, is a Vhoden cro&s, full of knots, having a sword 
on one sl&j and ?n olive branch on the other, 
witli the circumscription Exurge Domine, (t 
judica causam taam^^ the translation of which is 
“ Arise, O God! plesfd thine own cause.’* 

]HRS. F. 

Speaking 6f Spanish crosses, one^f the most 
celebrated in Spfiin is that in the church of 
« St.^Tames, at Oompostella. This cross is erected 
upon a platform of^sV^ne; and pilgrims' are ex¬ 
pected to pass under it ^.^hrough a ^smaH bole, 
with their breasts against the paveitient; an 
operation which cai^mt be per^rmed without 
some suffering and much di$culty. 

i 

* Mina*8 History of the Crusades. 
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• ESTHER. • ' 

Mamma^ did you ever see the white Cross iif 
Buckinghamshire ? 

JtfRS. F* . 

No; hut ? have reail a dessriptiou of it. It is 
near the hamlet of Whiteleaij and is cut on a 
highland steep chalky hill facing the south-west. 
“ The perpendicular Kne of tfce cross is nearly a 
hundr^ feet in, lengthy and about fifty in 
breadth at the bottom, but decreasing upwards 
to nearly twenty^ feet. Tfie transverse line is 
about ^ seventy feet ^in length, an^ twelve in 
breadth, and the trench cut iif the chalt is from 
two to three feet^deep. This stupAiaous cross 
is said to be discernible at a distance of tliirty 
miles.” • • 
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, ESTHER. 

Tlien it is a monument of a somewhat similar 
description to the cejebrated white horse in 
Berkshire, which ;^ou\told us io attributed to 
Alfied.* 

I 

MRS. F. 

Both are considered as emblems of triumph, 
and are regarded as the work of about the same 
age? b\it, as history does not bear out the sup- 
pot itipn of its being the work of Alfred, an anti¬ 
quary f, with more plausibility, regards it as 
being foiuted by Alfred’s son, Inward the 
TJlder; ^nd thinks it was executed in comme- 
moratioflrof a victory gained by him near the 
spot, in 905. 

^ I 

• HENRIETTA. 

Pray, what is th6 meaning of the letters’we 
•>o often see on the cross in paintings and upon 
our Biblas ? * 

- f 

MRS. r. 

Y’ou allude, I sFpj^^se, to I. N, R, L, which 
are tlje initial lettej:s of tte Latin superscription 
“ Jehfis Naz^renm Itc^ JudcBorum^^' i. e. Jesus 
*of Naisareth, King'of the Jews, * We also often 
see out crucifixes, &c., I. H. G, which implies 

* Sue First Series, Chapter XXV. r t Dr. Wise. 
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THE GROSS A SANCTUARY* 

Jesus Uurnanitatis Consolatory Jesus the Con¬ 
soler of Mankind; and sometunes T« H. S., • 
Jesus Hominum Salvato'^y or Jesus the Saviour 
of Men. , * i 

m 

ES^fHEft. • 

Crosses were in very early use for marking 
the l&undaries of land. It was also the practice 
of some of the discoverers, omlanding upon any 
new territory, to erect a crolfe. I recollect that 
Rohibrtson mentions such ^ to liave been Vie 
case with Columbus. When he sej foot in the 
New World which-he discovered,# he causes}, 
a crucifix to be erected; and he and his ^illowcrs, 
prostrating themselves before It, returned thanks 
to the Almi|*hty for conducting their voyage to 
such a happy issud. , , 


MRS. p. • 

It were endless to enumerate the various 
to Avhich the piety of man has^pplied<his me¬ 
morial gf redeeming love. In Catholic counte'ssp 
crosses on the road are endffwedwith the privilege 
of sanctuary; and any perso’hrwho flies to Across 
remains as frpe from iflolestation* as if he had 
sought refuge in the church itself. Man^ of our 
towns usca to have their market crosses, the 
general intent gf wjiich was tft excite public 

N 5 
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homage to the rdigion of Christ crucified and^ 
rto inspire men with a sense of morality and 
piety amidst the ordinary transactions of life.” 
From the steps of *Jieie crosses,, proclamations 
were formerly issued; and from them, too, during 
llie Protectorate, ^baits of marriage t/ere or¬ 
dered to be published. 

EBTU£^. 

•In I^armion, Si^ Walter Sfcott alludes to the 
detpolition of the cross of Edinburgh, f i 

' 4 

Dun*£dm*s Cros&—a piUar’4 stone-- 
llose «*1 a turret octagon, 

nut now » raa^ tha, monument 
Vrhence royaf edl4t rang, 

• nd voice of Scotland’s law was sent 
In gloriout trdmpet clang,” 

MRS. r. 

* Then there were ^t*he preaching crosses, jbe 
most famous of whicli, in« England, was the cele¬ 
brated St. Paul’s cross, in London. This cross 
wa^ net only used for the religious instruction 
of the people^ bj^ the voice of the preacher, but 
fcr^very purpose, political as well as eQ^'lesias- 
^cal. Here oaths‘of allegiance were taken, 
papal *bulls promulgated, penances performed, 
^nd statutes knd ordinsbees read., 

f 

* **iThat holj crosse, whence thv salvation came. 

On which thy Saviour and thy sin did die.” 

, WOtTOM 

t In 1754. ’ 
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MSMOBIAL GBOSSJfiS. 

• E8THEIU * 

Has it been Inng destroyed ? 

• mrL ¥m 

# • 

This cross, of which we find the first men¬ 
tion in Che ftiign of Hen^ IM«, was demolished, 
in 1643, by order of parliament. 

• HEimiETTA. • 

♦ * 

You have no| mentioned CharingVCross, 
autid. 

% 

• MRS. r. ^ 

No^ because we* have • n^t yet* a^uded rto. 
memorial crosses, among which those erected 
by king Edward ase the most celebrated. Of 
these there were originally fifteen, but now 
only three are remaining; viz., those at Ged- 
diBgton, Northampton, and Waltham. That 
at Charing Cross was destroyed, during tlie 
civil wars ef Cliarles L, and stood where the 
present statue of that king j[the first eques¬ 
trian statue 'executed in England) was sub¬ 
sequently placed. This* brings us to one *8f 
the most frequent applications of the qjross — 
the mortuary cross, or«memorial«of die dead. 
In the catacofbbs of Rom^ and Naples, a cross* 
or the sacred monogram *, indicates the thmbs 


. 


« * See pA^e 265. 
N 6 
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of* the early ChHstians; and the wooden cross, i 
with the garland of “ immortelles^** is familiar 
to every one who has visited Pere la Chaise* 
or any other ,buryhig ^ ground a Catholic 
country: — ' 

“ With cross and garland oW a quiet grave. 

Esther. % 

The Russians, ajso, erect wooden crosses over 
the dead. t , 

' ^MRS. F. 

And Soufhey beautifully describes a similar 
.niffmori^l;' 

•. “ A stone cross 

Stood on Cynltha’s gravensole monument 
Beneath a single cocoa, whose straight trunk 
Rose like an obelisk, and waved pn high 
, Its palmy plumage, green aAd never sere.*’ 

I recollect, when* wei were in Switzerland, 
being particularly struck with the churchyard 
at ^Zug. •The graves are planted with flowers, 
and at 4he head of each is an iron cross, gilt, 
Jjjli/lecorated with little paintings. T^e effect 
is very striking an& pretty.** Benitiers are 
placed about tije cemetery; and, when we were 
Jeaving the <5liurch, thd Swiss gi^l who accom¬ 
panied us ran back, apologising for her absence, 
as she “was going, she said, '‘jeter de I’eau 

* * Byron’s Manfrodi. 
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\b^nite sur*le tombeau de sa* mire i” a tribute 
of filial piety, which, ^sanctioned by her erro* 
neous church, she never failed to pay to the 
memory of hea departed parent.* 

In the Alpine pasSI&s, fude Vooden crosses arc 
often placed at intefval^alSng the road, to in¬ 
dicate the direction of the rpad when obliterated 
by file snow; but we also frequently find them, 
in the midst of jhe magnificence of mountain 
scenery, erected* as the ctfronicles of^deatli; 
mclhorials of the destructjpn of an individual, 
either from tho overpowering ajralaoche, or 
from .the murderers knife. On crop«es 

are inscribed the simple initials the indi¬ 
vidual, and the *datg of the ^accident, preceded 
by the lettere P. L, or, as it is sometimes carved 
at length oh the (*ross, “ jPerit id” ^ • 

m • 

** And here and there, as vP the crag you spring, 

Mark many rude-carved crosses nea^ the path; 

Yet deem^not these devotion’s ofiering — 

The^ are memorials frail of murderous wrath ; 

For wheresoe’er the shrieking^ictim hatli 
Poured forth his blood beneath die assassin’s Icnife, 

Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath ^ 

Antf grove and glen with thousands such are rife 
Throughout thiS purple lan(f, where law secures not life.”* 

• •• • 

• ESTHER. • 

When were churches first built in the form 
of a cross ? • • • 


* (Child* Harold, Canto^. 
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' MHSU F« 

' That does not appear. In contradistinc* 
tion to the heathen temples, which were usuidly 
circular, the form adapted by thc\ early Chris* 
tians for their ecclesiastical buildings was ge¬ 
nerally an oblong, in allusion, it has been said, 
to the shape of a sjiip; to remind those who 
worshipped therein, diat as Noah and his 
family, ,by DiWne favour, w^re saved in the 
first ar^ from the Consequences of tiiat flood 
which drowned th^ whole world, so they, 
having entered into the ark # of the gospel, 
through jhe'privileges of a new covenant, were 
fellow-passergers on the ocean of life, and 
sailing in safetj frdm this world to a better—* 
voyagers from time to eternity I” Be this as 
it may, the simple parallelogram was, in pro¬ 
cess of time, intersected by a short limb, a d 
arranged, according to tlie modern disposition, 
in the form of a cross. 

t 

* ESTHER. 

Does not the word rood signify a cross? 
as Souths says, — 

I ** But^iKho can gaze 
Upon that other form, which on the rood 
In agony is stretched ^ ** 

MRS. r. 

Yes; from this, Hofyrood House derives its 



ON SB£AD. 

'»name. The rood anciently used in our churches 
was a cmred or sculptur^ gi*oup 9 consisting of 
our Saviour on the cross, accompanied by the 
Virgin Mary on one side, &iid St; John on the 
other; though somStin^, for these last, the 
four ev^ig^ists wer^subStitfited, or the patron 
saint of the place was ^dded. This group 
was placed in a gallery at the entrance of the 
chancel or choi;^, hence cailecf the rpodloft. 
In this loft the musicians were also sta¬ 
tion^; and when, at Reformation, t£ese 

roods were taken down, the place^ which they 
had occupied was 4ised as ovg^-lofl or 
singing^gallery, as we see in many of our 
churches at present. * 

• • • ESTHER* 

^ • • 

The early Christian^ usdid to sign their bread 
“ with the cross. • 

MRS. F. 

The custom is alluded to By St Athanasius, 
who says, when thou set down at table, 
and beginning to break thy br^ad, having gigned 
it with Ae sign of cross,* give thanks*” 
The cross is %till somet^pes marked upon the 
household loaf, .when put into the oveti; and 
the “ hot cross bun ” of Good JFriday is the 
most popular rebandnt of the Rvman Catholic 
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religion in Ehgland which the fieformation 
ha$ left. 


• heVrietta.* • 

You have not ye\ alli^ded^ aunt, to the Roman 
Catholic crucifix. • • ^ ^ 

MRS. F. • 

No : we are* nov come to the*last use of this 
sacred Ssyiubol, tliife awful ii^strument of the 
Saviour’s suffering, j^ipoii which he triumphed 
over death and the grave—a yse which, begun 
“m pious ^ndescei)sioii 1;p the weakness of 
man, en^e<^ In cdnfirming that weakness, and 
substituting'^a superstition alnaost heathen for 
the spiritual doctrine of Christianity.” * The 
crucifix, which was^ first inti'oduced to teach 
religion through the ^enses, among tliose whgni 
it was not deemed expedient to enlighten suf¬ 
ficiently to receive it through the understand- 
kig^ hhs *ihus brought about, as a natural 
consequdhce, thal • 

m 

** Salvation's symbol o&ei|f;r is adored * 

Than he who wrought salvation — Christ, the Lord." 

• • • • 

The Roman* Catholics!* place die image of our 
crucified Lord before nhe dying person, that his 
last loolcs may be directed ttcf this'emblem of 


* Milman's Life of Chifst. 
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*1 hope and mercy; and we find, frogi history, how 
indispensable the crucifix was always held aU 
these times. 

The unfortunate Mary^ueeji of Scots car¬ 
ried a crucifix witlF her to’the scaffold; and 
ended her *praycr bj" ttifese* words, Even as 
thy armes, O Jesus, were spred here upon the 
crosSe, so receive me into thy armes of mercy, and 
forgive me all m 3 ; sinnes.” * * 

And the Maid*of Orleans^ at lier deatls^ when 
evej^ form of horror was accumulated, begged 
the indulgence of a crucifix. An Englishman 
broke* a stick in two parts, and made a cross: 
the Maid took it, kissed i^ pre^cTit to her 
bosom, and moilnte^ the pil5. 

ESTHKR. • * 

And we find a parallel instance in tlie death 
of the Chevalier Bayard, as given by Robertson. 
“ Being unable to continue long on horseback, 
he ordered one of his atteitdftnts to j^ace him 
under ^ tree, with his face towards the enemy-; 
then, fixing his*eyes fm tTie guard of his sword, 
which he held up instead of*a cross, he Sddres- 
sed his prayesrs to God; and in this posture/ 
whi^h bec^ne his character both as soldier 
and a Christian, hh calmly awaited the approach 
of death.” t • * 
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• MRS. F, 

• It was Bot uncommon, in the early ages^ when 
the hour of dissolution approached, to scatter 
upon the floor of the church, or elsewhere, a 
quantity of asheer in the <form of a cross, upon 
which straw was j^ometimas laid as a bed for 
the d 3 ring man. Occasionally sackcloth was 
substitute for straw, and thus strewed witii 
ashes. Not oaly ehurchn&n, but the laity, also, 
observ^ diis practice. It wes termed a bed 
of penitence.” Upon such a bed expired' two 
kings of France, Louis VI. and Louis IX.; and 
on a bed penitence, also, did Henry III. of 
England breathe his last. 

HENRIETTA. 

Is there not a constellation called the cross V 

ESTHER. 

Yes; it Consists of five stars, four of which 
form ;he * cross; and the most northerly and 
southerly are always in a line with die south 
pole. They are, therefore, the pointersjfor dis¬ 
cerning in the southern hemisphere the southern 
pole, £ts the two st&rs, which are so called in the 

^eat bear, point out die norther^ pole. 

0 

^ MRS, F. • 

Give me De Humboldt^ and I will read you 
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account.of this consteHation, the symbol of 
redemption, so « fitly charactered* with stars in 
Hearen; ” that veiierabile signo” of which 
Dante also maj^ ih^tion. ^ 

The pleasure felt an discovering the southern 
cross was wirmly sharedT byjsuch of tlie crew 
as had lived in the colonies. In the solitude of 
the s^as, we hail a star as a friend from whom 
we have long *b^een'*separat^. * Among the 
Portuguese and •Spaniards^ peculiar ifi^odves 
seent to increase this feelinjij; a religious seati- 
ment attaches diem to a constellation, the form 
of which recals the sign oCthe faid^ planted by 
their ancestors in the deserts df ihe Ne^ World 
The two great ^tars, whicli» marlf the summit 
and the foot of the cross, having nearly the 
same right 'ascension f, it follows that the con¬ 
stellation is almost vertical ^it tlie ntdhient wheii 
it passes the meridian* This circumstance is 
known to ^very nation that lives beyond the 
tropics, or in die southern hemisphere.* Is is 
known at what hour of the*ifight, in tlifferent 
seasons^* the southern crojs is erect or inclined# 
It is a time-piece thiy: advices very regularly 

• Pamdilo, c. xi\. 1.101. • • 

t That is the^fcome to the meridian at nearly the same' 
time.* The ri^t tuccmton of a heavenly body is that degree 
of tlie equator Vliicli homes with it to the meridian, 4nd is so 
cidled, because, when at the meridian, it forms a riirht ancle 
with the horiron. • » • « 
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nearly four miuates a day; and no^otlier group 
of stars exhibits, to the nuked eye, an observation 
of time so easily made. How often liave we 
heard our guides in the stivailnali^ of Venezuela, 
or in the desert extendingfroinLima toTruxillo, 

say, ‘ Midnight ih [lafetthe cross begins to 
bend.* ’* 


, EvSTHER. 

u 

Montgomery, the poet, iij an address at a 
missionary meeting, .made a most liappy allitsion 
to this account of J)e Humboldt*&. He said, 
‘‘ llumboldl, travelling over vaiious table*lands 
tliat criJw’ii the Andes, in South America, 
mentions, his company, during the hours 
elsewhere <levoted to sleep, contemplated, witli 
wonder and delight, the silence and tranquil 
solemnity of tlie scene below. ^ To 

them the constellation «• of the cross, chiefly 
composed of stars of superior magnitude and 
splendour, was conspicuous over sdl; and when 
on the meridian,’"Standing upright, it presented 
to the eye beholding it in heaven the brightest 
image of the most glorious object ever exhibited 
on ea\th — an image of that altar on Calvary 
con which the great sacrifice wfis offered up. 
On these occasions, tlierefore, the guides ^ere 
wont to measure and annoifnce Uie w'atches of 
the niglit by' the progress c.f the heavenly 
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*Jbodies; and-he vfSiS often touched,with pectiliar 
feeling when he heard them say to one ano-* 
ther, * It is past midnight; for the ctoss 
begins to beiyL* ’ CannoC the .guides of the 
heathen, in every rt^ion of darkness and the 
shadow bf death, take< up thi# s>aying, marching, 
as tliey do, by the light of the true cross, and 
say,^in Ilindostan, ‘ It is past midnight; for 
the cross begins, to Tbeiid.^ ♦ Arid does it not 
so in Ceylon? Hath not the cross not only 
begifn to bend, but is i^ not coming ddwn 
towards the hosizon, till it shall touch the 
earth,jnow that the Sun o£ Righteousness, with 
healing in his wrings, is rising <jver all the 
land ? Go to l?3ew;Holland5 ancjTplunge into 
its deepest wildernesses: look up tiience to 
heaven in. praj^eiy and with the eye of fait{?, 
and you will even tliere ex(;laim, in a transj)ort, 

‘ It is past midnight; *for the cross begins to 
bend Gg thence to Van Diemaris Land, to 
New Zealand, to the isles of the Society and 
Sandwich groups, and the s’kme language will 
be hcafd by you from ^hg lips of others, of 
you may utter it witlj your own, — * It is past 
midnigh(; the cross b^iiis to* bend.’ *Come 
home by Pe^ti and Mexico, Chili, and Para-* 
guay, and,the frazils — those lately liberated 
countries from a Christianity ruling by means 
of the swoi'd, die firebrand, arid the scourge, 
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-—and here,,even here, on the heights of the 
'’G)rdilleras, in a more noble sense, you will 
hear the sound, ‘ It is past midnight; for the 
cross begins to behd.* Come home by the 
West Indies, andj'^O ! for^iet not to touch upon 
Africa, her extremity'at thte Cape, her Western 
coast, her unpenetrated heart, her northern 
provinces, the empire of the false prophet! 
Cross pver into ihe immeasurable regions of 
Asia, Tartary, China, Kamachatka, and Si¬ 
beria, —in every part, if not from human vcSces, 
yet from the angel flying m the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach, 
you will hear the same words, — ‘It is past 
midnight; the cross begins to bend! ’ ” 

MRS. F. - ' “ 

And in 'like manner may we hope that ^he 
midnight of heatlienism is past, and that all 
nations are" becoming illumined by. the Ijglit of 
th» gcKspel; so that the time is not far distant 
when thb whole uhiverse shall acknowledge the 
symbol of man’s redemption, and “ the eartli 
^hall be full of tlie knowledge 'of the Lord, as 
the wdters cover the sea.” 
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fcHA^TER Xpl.* 

ON TH% MIKS&AL S^BSTANdbS CONTAINED IN 

PLANTS. 

« 

tUSTEKCi: OF SILEX# IK VFniBTABlJES.-ZK ^THB &AZTAK, TBX 

SHAVX-ailASSy AKO ^THX SUOAH-CAilK. •—THE BtfaNT HAY- 
8EACK. — WATB K, SOLK VXUZCSX OF KOCAISB^XKT XO 

PLAHl*;. -LEAF AND PEAT KOUIO. •—COPPER XK COyTE* 

ETct -—THE BAMBOO. ARBORE8CVMV PEEKS AMD THEIR CMA* 

RACTE&.-TBE AlAHOOANT J AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE CUT' 

TING or XT IN HONDURAS. —’ THE TANG^flN POISON OP 
MAOA0ASCAR, AND ITS AD1UKI89RATIOK IN «iSB^ OP WITCH- 
C RAFT.—CONNEXION BETWEEN CATS InD W1TCH» REFERRED 
TO A CLA&S1CA1. SOURCE. 

* m ^ 


** 1 read Goal’s iwfui name emblason’d high* 

With golden letters on th* ilfUtnui*d sky ; 

*Not less the mystic characters*! see, ' 

Wrought on each flower,^inscrib'd on every tree; 
In ev’ry leaf that trembles to the breeze, • 

1 Ilear thspToice of God among the trees. 

With Z^ee in shady solitudes 1 walk^ * 
With Thee in busy crowded citi^^'alk; • 

In every credturc own Thy forming power, 


In e||^ event Thy pn|||^ence a 

• ^ * 


adore." 


Mrs. Barbauld. 


• HENRtETTA. 

‘a 

Au!rr, I l^ave just been reading in ^ertba’s 
Journal” a very*interesting account of the 
curious properties of the flinty ^bstance called 
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tabasheer, which is found in the hoV^w stem of 
the bamboo.*'^ 

MRS. F. 

This singui^-r doLcretion of silex 

which is deposited in the hollow joints of the 
bamboo, and is of more-frequent occurrence 
among vegetables tljan you are perhaps aware. 
The skin of the llattan Palm {Calamus roianff) 
abounds so much ki silex \hat Jt wjyil strike fire 
with a*|)iece of steA, or merely by rubbing two 
pieces gf the pcalm ^againbl each otlier. The 
same substance exists in teak and other kinds of 
wood, to wl,uch it gives a peculiarly gritty tex¬ 
ture. tT^c ,skin (or cuticle) of grapes contains 
a large proportion' of silex ^ and the polishing 
properties of the cqiiiscliim, or shave-grass, are 
owing to whole surface being composed of 
compact sfficeous pm'ticles, which may sonre- 
times be discerned by tlii‘ naked eye in bril¬ 
liant points upon the furrowed stalk, ^ 

« 

, , ESTHER. 

^ '‘1 

% 

^ The Shave-grass {Equketum hyeruah^ is ex¬ 
tensively employed' iii p^shiitg hard wood, 

See also pap^ 93. of Optics, iii tlic Ibt vol. of Natural 
^'hilosophy, in th^ Libiary of Cseful Knowledge, for a detailed 
account ot tahashoer. ^ 

f I'his^caith h.i^ received its name from the l^^atin for* flint 
(^Icx)) because the common flints arc iim*ost wholly composed 
of it; but it is found in the greatest purity in rock crystal, 
is'silex and water, > ^ 
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28 ^ 

And i 0 ven bras9. It is usually imported 
from Hol)£md, under the name of Dutch rushes, * 
The Freocli call them PrSles: they are gathered 
in February,, ayd,'Marchs ftnd in boggy 

woods. On the borders of the Lot, in France, 
they form a*considerable artitle of commerce; 
and, in Northumberland, tltey are used^by the 

dairy<tfnaids for scouting their milk-pails, 

• • 

• MRS. r. 

Wheat-straw (tlie cuticle of which contains 
8ilex)^s used, when burnt, tbgive llie last*polis>h 
to marble; and, \'v^en exposed to tlie blowpipe, 
it molt«? Into a colourle’ss glass, ’v^ihile barhy-straw 
forms a glass of topaz-yellow. Qfher grasses 
also contain siltA. • 

, , ESTHER. 

I recollect seeing quantities of a bhlck look¬ 
ing sfag, or clinker, hick was found after some 
^laystacks had taken fire, and were bifrnt down. 

1 suppose th^ it was formed by the ^iliseous 
particles of the hay ? 

Ml * 

It was so. The %teia jlid leaves of the sugar * 
cane also produce silex in vcry*large^ quantities. 
The cane, after having unSergone the pressure 
of the«crushing-mills, is called, in the French 
sugar colonies, hegasSe and, in this state, it is 

• The jliict* ts termed v€»ut ^ 

O 
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iv; 

^ire is v^ry fievoe^ a«d the ashes ri2q{|^ ijqyh)^ a 
stony siliceous subiManSe: xaasses c]|!*alm«sfet 
pure glas^ are fprmed, tpany ilMlv^ vhidb 
cover the bottoiu of the furnace where^the oaaea 
are burned. 


« £STH£R. 

Then the silex (uses into glaso, by <^biniug 
with dife alkali whifh is formed by the burning 
of the canes ? 

• t 

t g ]MRS. F« 

♦ 

Yes; tt tias b^en' remarked, that where the 
canes havd'vbeen raised in dry hot soils the 
quantity of glassy matter is most considerable.**^ 

, . * rsTHEK. * *• 

But htlw b it that plants secrete so ivnch 

silex ? for this earth is hot, I believe, soluble in 

water* and water is the vehicle by^which plants 

abtorb all their nourishment. ^ 

• \ » 

Youward" righi m^lstiPiig that no alimentary 
matter opi el^tet' a plant except through the 

* medium of water. Without water there can be 

4 

* It may not bs iitelavant to wnoinA the r&der, that as thf 

* attgar^^cane for boiUng the juice, so the whak is «si» 

^ ployed as fuel for bolkng tbe whale oil. 
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no Vegetation. Tfe Candolle cansidera that silex 
is not a secretion of the plant) but awsimple de^ 
posit of the ascending sap; this substance being 
soluble in although in very slight 

degree. The enormous quantity of -water ab¬ 
sorbed by -^egetablesfcausesan time a consider¬ 
able deposit dP silex; and we consequently hnd 
that it increases in plants iif proportion *to their 
age. It exists \nost Abundantly *in ^he leaves, 
being deposited Jby their exhalation bf the 
wat'^y which conveys it; ^d on them^ it ge¬ 
nerally accumulates, until it obstructs their 
pores, and causes their des^th. Tlf^ d^iduous 
trees disengage themselves fpom ^is mass of 
accumulated silex by •the falling their leaves, 
and it is this proportion of silex Wiicli causes 
leaf mould to be as much sought bv /the gar¬ 
dener as peat mould; the sil^x they^Mu contain 
preventing them from forming a crust upon the 
the sur|^ce of the grpuUd, like eartHs of a cal¬ 
careous quality. • - 

• ESTHER. 

I hav€^nderstpodthlri:i|egetables fisQ contain^ 
iron. 

• MRS. . 

And likewise copper. This latter metal has 
been found fh th^ ashes of the bark {CinBhpna), 
in coffee, in whe^t, and in most* other plants. 

o 2 • 
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In co£Pee, copper* foi*ms 8 pails in.ljOOOjOi^^ 
ki wheat, about four parts and a half; whence 
it is calculated, that we annually import into 
Europe more than l£00lbs. wcdg^t of copper in 
our coffee; and that the French, in the same 
period, consume nearly 8090lbs. in thek bread. 
Manganese is the only other metal which has 
been found in plants, and that in very tmall 
quantities.'*^ But,«as I have befdre observed, all 
these liietals^ are riot secretions of the plants 
thehiselves, but simple deposits of substances 
held in solution by the ascending sap. In plants 
with hollow stalks, the knot? in their stems cause 
a kind of st^natfon of the sap, which favours 
the deposit, and accounts for the flinty con’cre- 
tion in the bamboo of which you were speaking. 

V ^ 1 

ESTHER. 

Mrs. Clifford has been obliged to cut down 
her bambo6, as it was growing too large for her 
ho4liGase! how elegant this plant must be in its 
native cibuntry I"' 

TTvi Bamboo {pamhut^ arundinacea) is, I be- 
^ lieve, diffused over alltthe countries o£thc torrid 
2 dhe, and is applied ^by the inhabitants of the 
regions where it is found to many useful purposes. 

* D«'Candolle, Physiplogie Vdg^tale. 
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TREE-FERNS. 

, 'Ihe Chinese convert it into *paper so exceed* 
ingly thin that it is never printed upon both side^ 
The airy lightness of the batnboo, its slender 
stem, inclining over the ^ream* near which it 
grows, and bending*to ^e slightest breeze, give 
an elegance and grsSce to tlfSs tree of which we 
can form no idea from the small specmiens in 
our •hothouses. I have understood that the 
bamboo and the tree-ferns are the two vegetable 
groups which most strike tht eye of a traveller 
on liis arrival in a tropical^climate. • 

* HENRIETTA, • 

Do*the ferns, ti.eu, grow•ver^^afj^e in the 
tropics ? , . , 

iff 

MRS. F. 

Yes ; there hre»at least twenty-five speciesrf)f 
ma^stlc ferns which rise to the height of trees. 
The tallest among th&e is Cyathea speciosa, of 
the Isle of. Bourbon, which sometimes attains 
an elevation of thirty-five feet; the stalk aibne 
being from twc'iity-tw^o to twefity-four Feet high. 
The Dioksonia alsi^r^v^s git very large dimeri*- • 
sions. One species (/). culgita), which is found 
in Madeira, and another (Jb. cmtg^ctiea), which 
is a native of New' Holland, have stalks eighteen* 
feet In heigjit. ^ third species (D. arh%rescms) 
grows in such profusion round a lake in the 
island of FayalJ oite of the Azores, tjiat the 

o 3 
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down of. its* stems is used by tbe princip’al 
Inhabitants of the island for stuffing their 
mattresses. * This lake is at the bottom of a 
crater on the** summit of the inland; for the 
arborescent ferns, altho^ugh'natives of the tropics, 
prefer a more moderate tetnperature. ' 

ESTHER, « 

I 

And, as the higher the el/^vation the lower 
the temperature, I^suppose they are often found 
in mountainous situations? ** 

* MBS. F. 

^ ifc , 

Yes; thej/^ prihcip:il habitat is upon moun¬ 
tains from 2\>00 tJd 3000 feet above the level of 

I 

the sea, and, in South America, they accompany 
the Bark, that most valuable of medicines, f 
The arborescent fe,rhs resemble the paints in 
appearance; but their stems are less straight and 
more knotty, and their foliage more delicate 
and t^'Bnsparent. 

^ \ I 

ESTHER. 

t 

Mamma, I have teen f^admg this morning 
an interesting accdunt of the mahogany, and 
^the manner iii which it is felled. $ Ah you are 

* Honker's Botanical Miscellany, vqI. iii. p. 67. 

f Humboldt, Tableaux de la Rfafure. 

t See Hooker*.^-Botanical Miscellany, vol. U p. 21., for the 
followinj/r account. * 
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leisure, lliis afternoon, I ^lU,. if you please, 
describe it to you. • 


* MRS. j?. 

• • 

We shall all bcsvery glad to hear your de¬ 
scription, Esther: vialfogavy is the most useful 
wood we import; for, independently of its being 
cor^verted into furniturej it has m^hy otlier 
valuable qualhies. *The biats*which Sir John 
Franklin took )jrith him Srom Englailcf to the 
Arctic sea were construct^^d of mahogany ,• this 
wood (from tlyj thinness of its planks) being 
esteemed as the lightest and nio^ profitable in 
proportion to its strength. •The ^ahiards used 
to*build their ships^of maliogan^, as they con-^ 
sidered it bullet-proo^ and almost indestructible 
by worms w tn 'vater. 

FREJJElftcK, 

Wicrc does mahogany come from ? 

MRS. F. 

• i • 

It is chiefly brought from the Honduras, but 
it alscP grows in tlie islands of Jamaica and Su* 
Vincent; and the aid Jaipaica mahogany is, I 
believe,, still esteemed^more vklwable than that 
which is affotded by any other country. 

• • 

• •ESTHER. 

The Maho^ny* (Swieienia mahagoni) grows 

o 4 
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in dense forests' with other large trees ai|4, 
underwood. The account I was reading states, 
that, in the Honduras, a tree is not considered 
fit for cutting, until* 200 years^ have elapsed 
from its first appearance above tlie earth. 
The operation of tutting begins in the month 
of August. The labourers are divided into 
parties of from twenty to fifty, among v/,iom 
one is selected, Wio is termed the huntsman. 
This person is alwftys the most intelligent of the 
parfy; and his occupation is to search the weods, 
and discover where the mahogany is most 
abundant. /l£arly in August the hiinlsmaii sets 
out on his important mission; and, having cut 
his wav into'\he most elevated’situation in the 
forest, he climbs the tallest tree, from the lop 
of which he surveys the surc-oiiridilig country. 
At this season of the year, the leaves of .^he 
inahoganj^ are of a yellow-reddisli hue; and a 
practised eye can readily discern them, even at 
a greal' distance. Having thus ascertained the 
part of tlic foresthere the niahogaii}' trees are 
most abundant, the huntsman directs his steps 
thither; and without compijss, or‘'any other guide 
than what his rccoirection affords, he never fails 
to reach the exact spot at which he aims. On 
some occasions, much stratagem is ne;cessary, on 
the part of the huntsmanin order to prevent 
others from availing themselves 6f the advantage 
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of his discoveries; for, if liis steps be traced by 
those who are. cnj<aged in the same pursuit, aH 
his ingenuity must be exerted to divert them 
from tlie tract- ^ • 


• • jvmS. 

And this must be very difficult among people 
wli^ are entirely aware oP the arts he*biay use, 
whose eyes ar6 so quick lhai. tht slightest turn 
of a leaf, or tlic/aintest impression of it foot, is 
uneji’l’ingly perceived: e^ii the dried l^ves 
which may be ^trewed upon the ground often 
help to conduct to the secret spot.*^ 

• 

, . liSTIIEll. 

Yes; and thus‘it frequently happens that' 
the huntsuiaq suflers the disappointment of 
finding the fruit of his labours •enjoyed laj" 
another. , * 


IIENltlETTA. 

How singular, that |x?rsons shoul(| l)e *ab]e 
to trace each other by such slight marks as 
these! • . p • - * 

MRS. F. 

“ In rude ^nd savage^ life, remarkable ex^ 
ainples occrftr of,the effect of habits of mipute at¬ 
tention to those cii^umstances to which the mind 
isintensely directed,'by their relafion to the safety 

o 5 
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or advantage ,of the observer. The America 
•hunter finds his way in the trackless forests 
by attention to minute ajppearances in the trees, 
which indicate .to hiifi the points t'f the compass. 
He traces the progress of his enemies or his 
friends by the ma.'ks of 'their footste^^s; and 
judges of their numbers, their baitings, their 
employments, by circumstances which would 
entirely escape the observaticvi of persons un¬ 
accustomed to a nSode of lifc requiring such 
exercise of attention4” * ‘i 

HENRIETTA. " 

I recollect, Esther, your telling us that the 
Indians of America disceyn the points of the 
compass by the moss on the trees f; but I will 
no longer interrupt you. ^ , 

t 

• t 

ESTHER. 

The mahogany trees' being discovered, the 
next operation is the felling of a sufheient num- 
ber"^ to occupy the party (or gang, as they are 
^rmed,) during’ the season. The mahogany 
tree is generally cut .about ten or tweive feet 
from the ground, ^ stage^ being erected for the 
axeman empJo;^ed in Jevelling it. A. sufficient 
number being felled, the next Operation is to 
cut a rrad to convey them to the nearest river, 

4 

* Abercronibie on the -InteilecturJ Powers, 
f, first Seiles, p.-OT5. 
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y^here the* mah<fgany establi^iment ^or the sea¬ 
son is fixed. Each mahogany work forms in 
itself a small village, ^ki which much rural taste 
is frequently^ displayed, •altliojigh the houses 
are often coinplet<?d in a single day, with no 
other nmpleinent ihan tlie axe. The work 
of making a road of communication from this 
establishment, to the centre of the spot where 
the trees are Fejlecl, is geneaall^ very laborious. 
'FJie workmen ciommence clearing kway the 
underwood with cutlasse%; and the lajfgei^ti'ees 
are then felled by the axe, as close to the 
groupd as possible.; the (ji*unks of^thesc serving 
to construct w'lmtcver biidgts mayTe required 
in* the formation of the roads. • If the maho^ 
gany trees should be much scattered, the la¬ 
bour and extent of the road-cutting is immense: 
ai^d it not unfrequeiitly Jiappens lliat miles of 
j'oad, and many bridges, are made to a single 
tree, which tree may ultimately yield but one 
log. The roads are generallj^ cofhpfeted by 
the month of December, vflien each ^nahogany 
tree i.% sawed across in logs of a conveniont 
length for traifSport^ng. 

•• 

• rREUERICK. * • 

That is wfmt carpenters call cross-entting. 

t . 

ESTHER. 

The workmen dre guided in the length u> 

o 6 
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which they reduce the timber by its thickness, 
in order to equalise the weight of the logs for 
tlie convenience of tranigj^t. The sawing be¬ 
ing completed, the timber is then squared: 
and, in the month-of Aprilj begins the process 
of drawing out the »wood to» the river. 

MRS. F. 

Why docs it.not^commonce earlier? 

^ ‘^ESTHER. 

J^ecavse, although'^ the rains usually termin¬ 
ate about February, yet, from the ground being 
so saturated with w’et, the "roads are &?ldom 
firm enouglkfor use before the first of April. 

. The success of th^ cutter's, work entirely de¬ 
pends upon the continuance of dry weather: 
a single shower of rain would materially injure 
his roads, and render them impassable. l*7ie 
logs are conveyed upon 'trucks, which are each 
drawn by seven pairs of oxen. From the in¬ 
tense heat of the sun, the cattle are unable to 
travel in the day^ifne. Nothing can present a 
‘ rfiore singular spectacle tlian the drawing down 
the mahogany to the river. Each gang, of 
about forty has six trucks, which require 
Numerous attendants for driving, loading, feed¬ 
ing, dacxi The six trucks, with tlieir^long tfain 
of oxen, will occupy an extent of road of a 
quarter ^of a mile; and the bifilocks, the men 
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yith their* lighted torches, btazing t!iroiigh the 
wild scenery of the forest, the rattling of chains, 
the cracking of whipl^ all in tlie still hour of 
midnight, gi^jp tfie Whole* procassion the air of 
a theatrical ex:hibrtion. Wiien the trucks ar¬ 
rive at the river’s side, the tegs are marked with 
the owner’s name, and thrown into the water. 
Bv»ihe middle of June the rivers swell, >vith 
the periodical r^ins, to an immelase height; and 
the logs then float down a distance of 2Ao miles, ' 
beiag followed by tlie gang in flat-bottflmed 
canoes, to disengage them from the branches 
of tivj overhanging trees. A l^r is placed 
across the river to arrest tSieir jy'ogress; and 
each gang separate*their own Iflgs and make, 
them into large rafts, in which state they are 
conveyed.tb the wharfs of the proprietors, w^^en 
th^y undergo a second prgcess of tfie axe, after 
which tliey are ready for shipping. The great¬ 
est quantity is sent to England. 

HENRIETTA- 

Thank you, Esther, for this entertaining ac¬ 
count. * 

MRS. t*. , • 

In tlie sajpie valuable work"^, from which 
Esdiei has been quoting, there is an interest¬ 
ing description’of flie Tangliiii poison of Ma- 

• • Vol. iii. p. 246. * 
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dagascar, which "I forgot to mention in our 
'(^numeration of poisons li^t year. * 

This poison is the sem^f a tree ( l^anffhinia 
vmmijlua. Petit Thbiiars.), which grows abun¬ 
dantly throughouf Mqdag^scar. The tree is 
described as abouf' thirty ‘feet high, with rose- 
coloured and white flowers, somewhat reseni- 

V i 

bling those of the Cerherg.^ to which genus the 
tanghin was first leferred. It bears a drupe, 
or fruit, resembling a plum', composed of a 
3 'ellow fleshy outside; with a nut of a bitter 
flavour. This nut contains the poison, which 
is one of. the swiftest and most deadly known. 
It is very oPen employed by the people of Ma¬ 
dagascar for ithe detection of theft, and as an 
ordeal, in any case where sufficient proof of a 
creme is w^anting. The kerriel is Hroiised, and 
mixed with the juicei of the banana, which »the 
accused person is compelled to drink. It is in 
the province of Enierina that its application is 
jno^t fi ecjuent; and it is there chiefly applied as 
a test in great’ crimes, such as conspiracy 
Against the king, sorcery, &c. 

V i-;:sTHEVt. 

4 

i Is it often fidministered ? 

MRS. F. 

^ . * 

In 1830, the Queen of Madagascar ordered an 

* First Series, Cbhpter^XllL 
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i|niversal drdeal of the tanghin throughout her 
dominions, assigning^.as a reason for this bai?- 
barous edict tliat majesty had been be¬ 
witched, and^aiHicted wifli a malady whicli the 
death of tjjc sorcerT^r cyuld hlone remove. All 
her prihcipal officers, the nfbmbers of the royal 
family, divin’ers, and otliers, to the ^oimt of 
sonfe hundreds^were compelled to drink the lang- 
hin. The ordeaUwas commeficeS in every town 
and village, in ofder to cfeanse the land^roni 
sor^rers.” Many perishesl; but no rich persons 
fell victims to the administration of the poison, 
having it in their power lo sacrifi<^,whom they 
please; and those who could*not purchase their 
lives were selected as victims. The whole* 
account of this murderous transaction, so revolt¬ 
ing to Immanity, ’is given in Dr. Hooker. • 

• • 

ES^'HER. 

1 was nat aware that these peopl|f had such 
faith in magic Jiiid w^tchcrafjt^ , 

MRSx F. 

Yes; the belief irfsorcenw is universal among 
the Madagasses, and sio limit ts assigned tp 
its power. C^ats and owls were formerly * not 
allowed t6 exist, ^long them, becaase they 

• Cats have recently b%en permitted to enter thc^dwellingi. 
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aver that no ;sor5ery can be easily practisc?;(J 
without their agency; and that the sorcerers 
wander about at night, and associate with these 
animals. Indeed, so'deepl)^ root^jd is the belief 
of witchcraft in the minds of the Madagasses, 
from the sovereign U) the slave, and 'SO'•blindly 
are they led by this belief, that" nothing less 
than the power of divine truth can dissjlve 
the spell, and nothing but the light of the 
gospel can elevate 'their minds from such de¬ 
basing and revolting superstition.^ 

f* ESTHER.. . 

IIow universal the idt^a appears to be of 
associating cats with sorceress ! 

HENRIETTA.' 

From the pictures irj our nursery tale^ of 
the witch and her cat riding through the air 
upon a broomstick. 


MRS. F. 

popular beliel, like many others, may 

i * The British (jovcrnment made great eiTorts to civilise 
this country, and to instruc*' its inhabitants in the Christian 
religion. ^ Missionaries have been sent out; and the success 
of the. services rendered to Mada^'afi:;ar by Mr. Hastie, the 
geoeral agent, gives every promise that the civilisation of this 
nation may not be tar distant. 
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be traced to a classical origifl. ^Wben all the 
gods concealed themselves under the forms o5 
animals, to avoid the^^^fury of Typhon, Diana 
metamorphose^ herself in^o a cfjt*: hence this 
triform goddes5*patPonised tl>e cat, more espe¬ 
cially in her character of Hecate, the goddess 
of the infernal regions, directress of magic and 
enchantment, and patroness of witclfes; and, 
perhaps, from kindred faeliiTg, (as having 
herself once assumed that* semblance,!) when 
Galiiithia was transformed into a cat,^ HAate 
took compassioik uj)on her distress, and made 
her pi|;iestess of her rites.. HenceVh^t*^ arose, 
as you see, a kind of double rfonnc^ion between 
Avitches and cats; snid thus*you*perceive how 
the metamorphosis of a pagan goddess lias 
gradually dwirfdled down into the more humljle 
siijj^^rstilion of later ages.*, 


ESTHEn. 


The Templars were accused of hofdiirg oom- 

• ** * 

* JndoL'tl* the fable ni.nv be traced to even an earlier period; 


for (he incftamorphoKis of Diana ^nily copied from df 

Bubastis, the Egyptian Goddess of whom Diana w'as the 
Grecian and Roman tyjie. *Bubastii transformed be^fself into 
a cat; and a cat was the s)mho] under wli^eh she was wor¬ 
shipped by the E^'ptians ; wh8 did not, as is commonly saidf 
adore the sacred animals themseli'm, hut worshipped them only 
as the types ofgthuse divinities, or mystic beings, of ^hom they 
were the living emblems,* and with whom, either by thetr 
qiialit-ies or their forms, they were supposed to liave some dis>. 
tinct relation. (Sec (^luinpoilion.) 
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uiunication Tdth'an evil spirit, who assisted 
‘'their orgies, also, under the form of a cat 

c “MRS. F. ^ 

The possession* of i^ine of these ^nimals was, 
at any time, sufficient to donvict an old woman 
of witchcraft. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a poor wretch, /iccused of bewitching 
the daughter of the Countess of Rutland, was 
brought to trial Vor the offence, with a cat, 
named-Rutterkin, Her constant attendant and 
confederate in works of Many similar 

cases arci^nn record; but we will hope,*for the 
honour ofhuman nature, tliat the days of 
witchcraft are past, and the “brindedf” or 
gray familiar, which presided at the incantation, 
and the black cat, whose brains were so neces¬ 
sary to the spell aie fast sinking into oblh ion. 
Indeed, they may be said now to exist but‘in the 
pages of the antiqujiry, and in the memory of our 
eafiy days, when such tales of wonder delight 
the youthful fancy. We then read how cats 
and-.witches exchanged forms as expediency 


* See note to Macbeth, in Johnson and Steevcns*s Shaks- 
t peare. 

f “ Thrice the brinded cat has mewed.” 

,, Witches in Macftethy A 'lt IV. Scene 1. 

• •• ^ 

t ‘'‘Yet went I back to the house'again. 

Kill'd the V'lck cat, and here is bis brain.” 

, Witches' Songj Ben Jonson. 
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required; how diey made eifcursiors together 
to Eg3q)t9 that land of enchantment; and the 
cat was as necessary an attribute of the witch^ 
as she journe^jed through •the air, as the broom¬ 
stick upon^whidh slle r^de. • 
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, CHAPTER XIV. 

( 

THE SEVEN CirjRCIlES OF A3IA. 

c> >-• ( * 

THE SEVEK CHURCHES. — EPHESUS. — ST. PAUL. -ST. JOHN 

THE THEOLOGIAN.-LF^IEND OF THE SEVEN SLEEPERS.— 

I'ERSKCUTION OP THE ClfRlS1'p.NS BT IHOrLESlA N. — HIS 

BATHS. -ST. PbLYC4.Rl’. — ASIARCH. — PEROAMOS. -THY- 

ATILA,- ITS BYES. SARDIS. - PHILADELPHIA. - LAODI- 

CEA. * 


“ Q,ue sont d* venues ccs faineuses ^f^liscs-mercs d’Alexan- 
drie, d’Anti[f’'^'‘>le, dt* Ji'riisaleine, Mu (\)n*>lantitioplV^, qui on 
avoient d’innopil>rablc^ sous ellos? C’cst la qiie k*s conciles 
ont pronoTice ctv oraches qui vivront cterncllcment. Cette 
terre etoit arros^e du sang cles martyrs : le desert iiieme y 
florissoit par ses solitaires. ISIais tout est ravag^ sur jces mon- 
tagnes autrefois decouhiiites de lait et de inicl, et qui sont 
nnaintenant les cavernes inaccessihles dbs serpens et des b.Tsilics. 
Que reste-t-il sur les cutos Afrique, ou les asseniblees d’ev^^'ques 
ctoient aussi nombreuscs que i.^s conciles universels, et ou la 
loi cle Dieu attcudoitsun explication de la bouche ti'Augustin? 
Jc n’y vois plus qq'uuc terre encore fumaute de la foudreque 
X)ieu y a laFcce.'* " Fenelon. 


" . ESTHER. < 

Mamina, are there many remains existing of 
the seven churehes of Asia ? 

I 

IVIRS. F. 

4 . H 

Modern travellers find most of these once 
celebrated citfes in a most desolate condition; 
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but enumeBate tWe seven chutches, Esther, in 
the order in which they are recorded in the* 
Revelations and I will take each in succes¬ 
sion, and tell you what is hnown,respecting it. 

« 

EjSTlfkll.^ 

The seven churches of Asia were Ephesus, 
Smy/na, Pergamos, Thydtira, Sardif, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Ldodicea. 

* Mils. r. 

Or, as Chateaubriand f designates' them, 
Ephesus the patient; Smyrna tke afflicted ; 
Pergahios full of fa^ith; andjrhyaft*a the cha- 
ritaide; Sardis; Eapdicea; ^and^fliiladelphia, 
beloved by him vdio possessed the key of 
David.” , , 

Let us,* then, begin with EphesiK: you can 
all loll me for w^hat this city was celebrated ? 

. HENUtKTTA. 

For the temple of Diana., 

MRS.^%* 

w 

Yes: this wonder t)f thewvorldwas destroyed 
in the ihird century by the Tjfiths, in theij 
third naval Expedition. • Ephesus, once the 
metropolis*of Iania„and the emporiuin*of Asia 

* * Chapters iif an^iii. f MaAyrs, livieiiu 
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Minor, is now described a most forlorn 

I * 

opot; a few stones, and some miserable mud 
cottages, are all that remain of this ancient 
city. The epjstle to the Ephesians is read 
throughout the world; but there is none in 
Ephesus to road it now., ’'Hieir candlestick 
has been removed out of its place; and the 
great city of the goddess Diana is no more.^ 
It is singular that .Hs modern name is Aiasaluk, 
that is,'“ little moOn or cresc'^nt,’’ in allusion, 
probably, to the wor&Jiip of Diana, as well ps to 
the banner of the Turks. 

' i\ 

4 ‘ ^ * 

ESTHER. 

This cliurcii wa^, I believe, ‘ planted by St. 
Paul ? 


MRS. F. 

f i 

It was so; and he wa^ driven from it, as we 
read in the Actsf, by Demetrius and his fellow- 
craftoioen.*’ St. John made his habitual resi- 

m 

deuce in this city. At Ephesus be was seized 
and parried to Rome, whence he was e,xiled to 
the island of Patmos., APer the death of Do- 
mitian,' St. John obtained permission to return 
to Ephesus; but his great age 'had so much 
enfeebled him, that he was obliged to be carried 

* Keith on the'Frophecii^ f Chapter xix. 
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into the assembly of the feithful. You recol-. 
lect what was always his parting* beHediction, • 
when his infirmities no longer permitted hhn 
the offices of religion ^ 

I • « 

ESTHCH. 

Yes; all he said was, <‘ky little cliildren,. 
love one another;” and, when asked by*his dis¬ 
ciples why he so constantly repeated the same 
exhortation, he re|>lied, “ It i%what our Lord has 
commanded us to do; and^ provided we follow 
his commands, we require nothing mor^.” 

MRS. Ft 

Ij was at Ephesus that St John died, a.d. 99, 
at the age of ninety-four: lie was also buried 
near this city. 

^ esthe'h. 

Is St. John the Evahgelist the same person 
as St. John the Theologian ? 

t 

MIIF* F. . • 

§ 

Yes: St John the “ hLvangelist ” is also staled 
the ^ 'rteologian” and ttie*“ Divine,” frdm his 
writings being of a more^ctrinal nature than 
those of*tljie gtlier writers of the New Testa-* 
ment. The mosque at Ephesus is supposed to 
be on the site oT th<! dhurch of St John. The 
early diurch heve a ySery small one; but it 


10 perform 
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was rebuilt by tbe emperor Justinian^ and was 
•so magnificent as to equal in splendour tfee 
church of tlie Apostles at Constantinople. It 
was, doubtless^ constructed from the spoils of 
the great temple.. The fiont* of the present 
mosque is faced with the" same brilliant white 
marble which made the temple of Diana shine 
like a n'reteor; and lias within it rich columns, 
which are of the same Parian marble that 

i 

composed the IS?**”Ionic columns, each sixty 
feet' high, w'hich supported the w'ondrous sti’uc- 
turo of. the Ephesian Diana., The prison of 
St. Paul, th/i tomb of Timothy his companion, 
who was the first bishop of Ephesus, and the 
cavern of the Sev?n Sleepers, are among Ihe 
objects of interest still pointed out to the 
traveller. 


HENRIETTA. 

Who were the Seven Sleepers, aunt ? 

n » 

F. 

The story of the Seven Sleepers is one of the 
' old^i, legends of the' church, .and is thus re¬ 
lated : r- “ When thJ emperor Decius persecuted 
jbe Christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus 
concealed themselves "in a spacious cavern, in 
the sidt of an adjacent mountain, where they 
were doomed to peri^ by the tyrant, wIk) gave 
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ordciis that -the ^trance should be firmly se¬ 
cured witli a pile of huge stones. Tradition * 
says they immediately fell into a deep slumber, 
which was miraculously •prolonged, without 
injuring the po’vters^of ^fe, efuring a period of 
one huntlred and ‘eighty se\’f‘n years. At the 
end of that time, the slaves of Adolius, ^o whom 
the inheritance of tlie triountain had descended, 
removed the stojaes, to sujj^ly matcrij^ls- for 
some rustic edifice^ the light of the sun darned 
into lihe cavern, and the S^eii Sleepers^awoke. 
After a slnmbeiy as they ihoughj^ of. a few 
hours, tjiey were pressed bytlje call^^'iiungcr 
and resolved that Janiblichiis, orJii of their 
uunibcr, should secisetly retu*rn to the city to 
purchase thread for the use of liis companions. 
The youth, could ilo longer recogni^ the onrt? 
farniiiar aspect of his native country ; and his 
surprise was increased by the appearance of a 
large cross, y-iumphantly erected over ^tne prin¬ 
cipal gate of Ephesus. Ilis singular dyess and 
obsolete laugifage confounded the baker, to. 
whom hc» oil'erod an anctiit medal of Dtcfiis 
as the ciuTcnt com of^he «rappire; and Jijmbli- 
chus, on tjie suspicion of^ secrel Treasure, was 
dragged before? the judgcb Their mutual in¬ 
quiries prodweed* the, discovery, that tw^ cen- 
turie§ were almost els^j^d siii^e Jamblichiis 
and his friends had escaped from the rage of a 

VOL. II. p 
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popular tyrant."" The bishop of Ephesus, the 
" clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it 
is said, the emperor Theodosius* himself, iias- 
tencd to visit the cafv^ern of the , Seven Sleepers, 
who bestowed their bciie^iictibn, related their 
story, and, at ihe^jaine time,-peaceabl/ expired. 
The origin of this singular fable cannot he 
ascribed to the modern Greeks, for the trajlitioii 
may be traced whhin half a century of the time 
of its supposed occurrence. *The names of the 
Seven Sleepers are inscribed in the Homan, the 
Abyssinian, and the Russian calendar; in the 
East theiy .nemory is preserved with reference. 
Nor has tl eir reputation been confined to the 
Christian world. MahorfR^t has introduced die 
legend into the Koran; the story of the Seven 
Sleepers has been adopted and adorned by the 
nations from Beiigcil to Africa, who prefers die 
Mahometan religion; and some vestiges of a 
similar tradition have been discovered in the 
reinote extremities of Scandinavia, f 

HENRIETTA. 

Thank you, aunt. For .^hts chrious story. 

MRS. F. • 

Let ns now proceed to the church of Smyrna. 
She tiad no judgment'de;noiinced against her, 

• ^Thc younger. f Gibbon, chapter 
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except the twbulafion of ten days,^which refers 
to die ten years' persecution of the emperor • 
Dioclesian. 


I^THER. . 

It was h5 who einpl<^Gc(, the Christians to 
build the baths at Rome, which are called by 
his name. • 

• MRS. F. ^ 

Yes; and, because they all suffered martfT- 
dom, *Pius IV. dedicated these baths to^sacred 
uses; and the gejuus of Michael Angelo formed, 
of one ?)f the aparlmeiits, the j)resofcc beautiful 
chur^jh, called Santa ^Maria ^egl^ Angeli, the 
stupendous granite (^diinins * of the old build¬ 
ing serving tjie support of the new edifice. 

• HENUIETIW. 

What is the date of the persecution of the 
Christians b^ Dioclesian ? 


• MRS. F. 

His fii«t edict^was publl.^hed in a. n. •3(13.* 
One of the persccutions*of th^gkChristiansby, Dio¬ 
clesian is .selected by (^Chateaubriand as the , 
period at whicli*he fixes his*tale of the Christian 

* Tliese magnificent columns which are composed of single 
blocks 8f oriental granite, arg sixteen feet in tircumferciice, and 
forty-three feet in height. • 
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persecutions, called “ Lcs M^’tyrs.” It occurred 
only two years before the abdication of Diocle- 
sian, and his retirement into Dalmatia; and may 
be chiefly atferibnted to the wegJcness of the em¬ 
peror, and to the'infliience'of theCcesar Galerius, 
who was animatt^l by u most furious hatred 
against the Cliristians. But to return to the 
church of Smyrna. —Favoured so highly beyond 
all. the other charches of tlv? Apocalypse, it is 
the only city which retains any comparison 
with its former g?aiideiir. Unlike the* more 
famous Ephesus, Smyrna is still a large city. 
It stands hi a lovely baj', which lias been com¬ 
pared with that of Naples. The ancients 
esteemed it ’tha. most beautiful of the Ionian 
cities ; and Strabo, on the first view of it, ex- 
.claimed, “ This is the most* beautiful city in the 
world!” It was ailso extolled as tlie “los’ely,” 
the ‘'crown of Ionia,” the “ornament of Asia.” 
In the reign of the emperor Adrian, the col¬ 
leges of Smyrna were filled w'ith the youth of 
all nations: and it was styled, “ grove of the 
eionnence of the sagfs,” the “museum of Ionia,” 
the “domicile of.^he and the muses.” 

Under the Cliristiaii^cmperors, Smy»*na ranked 
next to Constantinople, as well in consideration 
of ho * ancient celebrity as of ^he g’ory conferred 
upon her by religion, tier first bish(*p was 
St. Folycarp, who w'as ordained by St. John, and 
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who suffered mariyrdoin, with 4ieroic fortitude, 
at tlie age of eighly-six. 


ftENRIETg'A. ^ 

Would you hc^e die kindness to give us some 
account*of Cis life? . * # 


MRS. Vf 

W’^ith pleasure^ St. Polycwp Vas convert<?d 
to Chrislianily hy St. .To^iii, and hitd liie 
priviicge of conversing with those who had 
seen our blessed Saviour. St. John, to whom 
he itioje especially ^ittach^^d hiinsiif, ordained 
him bisho}) of Smyrna, about t^e year 96. 
In l67, the per^ccuhort against the Christians 
increased in violence; and the pagans of Smyrna, 
incensed at* the f<irtltur]e of tlie martyrs, de- 
mai^ed that St, Polycar [4 should 6e brought 
into the circus. lie wils accordingly taken to 
the amphitljeatro, when the Proc{)nsul enjoined 
him to deny his Saviour. St. Polycai*p 3^*p^ie(l,. 
“ Eighty and six years have l%erved ClTrist, and 
he hath^icver wronged mt;: how can I t^eik 
speak ill againsl^?lliy*Kii]<*' and my Saviour ? ” 
Upon this he^;oic answer, the people tlimult- 
uously demanded of PhiTiy the Asiarch, that a* 
lion should Jbe lej; loose to devour the Clyistian. 
Pliiljp excused him§eJf, upon the ground that the 
exhibitions of the amphitheatre il’erc at an end. 

p 3 
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Finding the Asiarch would iiOt accede to their 
wishes, the flames were resorted to; and such 
was the fury of the populace, that they fetched 
wood from the baths and the,-town below to 
make the fire. This was in the vear 167; a 
year as awfully rctaiarkable *for the overthrow 
of the city of Smyrna by an earthquake. When 
the fire was prepared,. St. Polycarp desired 
that.he might not be nailed -to the stake; for 
he said, “He who xvill give me fortitude to 
endure vthe fire, wilPalso grant me strength to 
remain firm, without your employing nails.” 
His wish was complied with, and he was-bound 
only. When he had finished praying, the fire was 
lighted, and his body was Diirned in the middle 
of the fire to satisfy the Jews, who desired that 
it: might not receive the rites! of sepulture. St. 
Polycarp was the great friend of St. Ignatius, 
and St. Irenaeus w'as one of his disciples; but we 
will, some day, read the lives cf the early 
Christian martyrs, for they are full of interest 
and instruction. ^ 

Thank you, mamma. I did not like to in¬ 
terrupt you, in your life of St. Pojycarp, but who 

was the Asiarch ? 

\ 

MRS. F. 

The .Asiarch was an officer appointed annually 
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toj)reside over i\f& games of s pai:ticular pro¬ 
vince. It would appear that this dignity was 
partly magisterial and partly sacerdotal, 

Smyrna has ^not had “ her candlestick ” re¬ 
moved. It Js stiil a large eityj the emporium of 
tlie LeVknt, the most considerable seaport on 
tlie coast. Her population is large; and she 
lias «hurelies both Greek,‘Catholic, atid Pro- 
testant, Smyrna fast returning*to her pristine 
importance, whiki# her sister^ churches aft*e de¬ 
solate, and without inhabitiints. • 


HENRIETTA. 


The church of Pergamos iji ncxl^ 


•MRS. F. 


Perffamos continues to exist, and so does 
Thyatira*,'but both miserably degracled, Sardis, 
whifth was warned in yaiit — Sardis, the first 
Asiatic city which was converted by the preach¬ 
ing ol’ St. J(fhn, the capital of Lydia, jhe seat of 
the empire of Crassiis — Sardis has nq,w only a 
few huts, scattered among th<* ruins, which are 

• ^ ^ • 

* In the Acts of wc arc informed that Lydia 

was “ a seller of purple, in the ^y%f Thyatira and the dis¬ 
covery of afi inscrfptiop here, ^liich mak%!S»niention of “the 
dyers/' has been esteemed important in connexion with thiiP 
passage. Even at the present tifhc, Thyatira is famous for 
dyeing ; and tfic sctvict c^itlis which are dyed here jire consi¬ 
dered superior to any dthers furnished by Asia Minor; and 
largL*quantitics are swt to Smyrna for tl)p purposes of com¬ 
merce- * 

p 4 
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occupied by the 'Turkish herdsmen,* who are jts, 
only inhabitants. As the seat of a Christian 
church it is lost: no Christians reside on the 

^ ' t 

spot. A modern traveller * ojpserves, If 1 
should be asked what Jmpfess^s thq mind most 
strongly on beholding Sardis, I should say 
its indescribable solitude, like the darkness 
in Egj^pl, darkness Uiat ^ould be felt. Sd the 
deep^ solitude of die spot, once the ^ lady of 
the kirfgdoms,’ produces a conesponding feeling 
of desolate abaiidonnR^nt iu the mind, which can 
never be forgotten. Connect this feeling with 
tlie message^bf the Apocalypse to the chmrch of 
Sardis, ‘ Thpu ha5t a name that thou livcst, jind 
art dead. I \^ill cbme on 'liiee as a thief; and 
thou shalt not know what hour I will come 
uj^on thee;’ and then look rouhd, and usk, where 
are the churches, where are the C-Iiristianff, of 
Sardis ? The tumuli beyond llie Ilerinus reply, 
'all dead;’ sullering the inllictkiu of the 
ihreiteliecf judgipeiu of God, for the abuse of 
their pnvileges/’’ •* 

• * • * HfeNfJETTA. • 

Philadelphia is the next church mentioned 
by St. John. * • 

mis. F. 

Phildtielphia had been'fdithful in the hour of 

* 

f • 

* ArundeU’s Discoveries in Asili Minor, vol. i. p. ' 29 . 
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jttyiiptalion,*and l^hiladelphiaj'aloru?; long with¬ 
stood the power of the Turks. The captivity* 
or ruin of the seven churches of Asia was con- 
suinmated, by^the conquAts of •the Turks, in 
1312. Philijdeljfiua only^tyas Saved. In the loss 
of Ephesus, the Giinstians deplored the fall of 
the head of the Asiatic churches, “the extinction 
of the first candlesticj^ of Ihe Kevelalmns : the 
desolation is complete; and tlfe temple of Djana, 
or the church of*Mary, wilf equally elude the 
seai'dli of the curious travetter. The ciiy!us,*aiid 
thi'ee stately theatres, of Laodicea are now 
[)eopIed with wolves and -foxes: Sardis i? j-e- 
duc^‘d to a miserable villa^:’* 4he (rod of 
^Vlahomel is invoked*in the nfosqSes of Thyatira • 
and Pergamos; and the populousjiess of Smyrna 
is siippone<f by llit foreign trade of IVanks apd 
ArAieniaiis: Philadelphia alone has been savech— 
At a distance from tlie sea, forgotten by tlie 
ein[K?rors, ^uicompassed on all sides by tlje 
Turks, her valiant citizens defended theiT* iv- 
liu'iou iLiid fret’dom above foirt’score years: and 
at length capitulated wiih.the proudest jaf-thfr • 
Ottomans. Among •the# Creek colonies and 
churches* of Asia, Philij/lelphia* is still erect, a 

column in a setmeof ruini^” ' It is an iiileresting 
• . . .* . ^ 
eircumstanffe todind^Chrisliauity more flourish- 


* Gibl^n, chaplci lxi\? 
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ing here tha^n in many other paVts of tl^e 
“Turkish empire: there is still a numerous 
Christian population, and divine service is cele¬ 
brated every Sundaj^^in five chu»'ches. Nor is 
it less interesting, ii^iese evehtful-times, and 
notwithstanding th^ ^enerdl degeneracy of the 
Greek church, to learn that the present bishop 
of Philadelphia accounts ^‘the bible the only 
foundation of all religious belief,” and is spoken 
of most highly by modern tf^avellers. Phila¬ 
delphia h now called’ Allah-shehr, the city of 
God, which, when view^ed in connexion with the 
promises mode to that, clnirdh and its members, 

is, to say the leasts' a singular occurrence. 

*1 

ESTIIKU.' 

We next come to Laodicca. All the other 

ff 

churches were found worthy of some commenda¬ 
tion, but, in what the spirit said to the luke¬ 
warm church of Laodicea, there w^as not one 
wwd approval. 

MRS. F, 

In ^^aodicea a flouri’shing church hi*d beett 
planted in the time thd apostle Paul; but it 
is now^ utterly desolate ; its only i.ihabitants are 
wolves, jackals, and foxes. The ruins, however, 
bear witness to its former e:reat;iess. Laodicea 
was the metropolis of the greater Phrygia, and 
tvas, as heathen writers attest, an extensive, and 
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^vcjry celebr^ed cfty. It rose to eipinence about 
the beginning of the Christian aera. it was the* 
mother-church of sixteen bishoprics. Its three 
theatres, and th^ immense Circus, capable of con¬ 
taining thii^y tlA)usaiid ^^tdtors, the spacious 
ruins of^which are'stHl tobfe %eeiij give proof of 
its ancient wealth and population. It collected a 
considerable reycnue»from its flocks of sheep, 
celebrated for the fineness of*their wool. IJiiere 
are few ancient-pities more likely than Lao- 
dicei to preserve many* curious rcijiains of 
antiquity beneatii the surface of the soil; the 
earthquakes to which it was bubjec^*enderiT»g it 
proj)able that valuable works'of art have often 
been buried In'iicatfi the ruins of the public • 
and private edifices. Such is Laodicea, with¬ 
out any human inhabitants, except, occasionally, 
waifdering Turcomans jiiteh their tents in 
amphitheatre. 

KSTIIEK. 

Then Smyj*nii is the oiil^fc^city wliidi retains 
anv degree of its former <>:reatness ? 

Yes ; such I have Jiescribed is the present 
stale of the seven churches. “ Ephesus, the 
boast of Idnia, •the ^y« of Asia, has long been 
in 4lie darkness of primitive^ non-existence: 
the streams of beV commerce,^ like Ijer own 

p 6 
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numerous ports, arc all driecl up. The pro-, 
^consular chair of Laodicea is now occupied by 
the vulture and the jackal. At Sardis, where 
once a Solon Craesus o^ his mortality, 

the solitary cucUt^a^K* lawakcn's th3 same re« 
flection; and if f-hiladelphiti, Thyatira, and 
Perjramos continue to exist, it is in a state „of 
being infinitely degraded t#om that which 
once- enjoyed. Shiyrna alone flourishes still. 
Her temples and public edijp^s are no more ; 
but hen-i opulence, dxtent, and populatiort are 
certainly increased.”f ^ 

I ^ 

Siicli hatie been ‘God’s ’ dealings with his 
churches, — dealings which may afford useful in¬ 
struction to the rest of the world; for, “ If jndg- 
inenl begin at the House of God, what shall the 
end of them be that (Jo not 6bey the (iospel of 
'’'C'hrist ?”J * * 

Revive thy dyinj^ churches, Lord, 

^nd bid our drooping gnices live J 
* And, more, that energy afford 

* A Saviour’s- blood alone can giye ” 


* An owl, so named fromjts note, which is very shrill, 
•h Arundell’s Asia Minor, yol. ii. p. 357i’ r 
\ 1 Peter, chapter iv. verse 17. 
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EAftTIf ttOUNI) THE TlirXK OF A TREE. — SPOKUIOLES. -HISI- 

'VlPA^'CH AT W HICII TRFES J lIOOLIlP BE WATERED. *- OLIVES IN 

TUSCANY. SCOWTUS D^^KUCTOR. -V*VCH ELM,-FLAKTS 

f FLEMKATED IN VftTClfCRAFT. 1%E KETTLE AND .OTHER 
SllNt:iN<J PLANTS. ^RESINOUS iMvft 01' THE HLAClf*! L IIRANT. 

-(;iIM-LADANI7Mj'^i|i^'SltrsSIAN 1,1 ATlIEIl. — EIRCll WIN^ AMJ 

mA'LE sugar. - BIKh’s-EVE M^J’LE. - BlKf'HIT.S J'U\MiK 

or RESi'ulNL t'OLD^—ITS USES IN LAPLAND — IN NORWAY. - 

BIRCH sour. — BARK BREAD. — ROOTS OF T^E WATER-LILY. — 

CHRI^rOI'llER OF BAVAlflA, Tin’<»'ARK-KINC. •—BAST sftTs. - 

I IME TIT-KS —LONGEVITY OF TRESS, ^lEY NEVER Dlt OI’ 

tSLD AGE. EVTWINAL CAUSES OF THE: ^EA-TII OF TREES. 

(NJURiES THE!" RFCIH**: FROM sfEN AND aM.^IALS^ FR0>I* 
VEGETABLE FARASirES, AND FROJI EACH OTHER. 


■ dry and dead, 

Still clad with rcliqiies of its tro])hk's old, 

Liftin/^to hcavcD its aged hoary head, 

Whose foot on earth hath gut but feeble^lold.” • 

• , Spenser. 


Mamm^j, ho\f this beaiy;ifiil elili <s dying ! 

• * 


it. 


lySNRlETTA. 

It is because.the earth lias been raised round 
The tree might have been saved, if a little 
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wall had been^buiit at a short distance from the 
vrunk, to prevent the earth from decaying the 
stem. 


This plan would(»not have succeeded, Hen¬ 
rietta, as experiment has proved, in the case of 
the trees in Hyde Paik, wlj|ch were so treated;, 
but without success^ as all vegetable physiologists 
could have predictt^d, for th^ expedient was 
founded upon wrong principle®^' A tree, so fjlled 
up, does not perish, as is commonly believed, 
from*t,he rea^^iu which^ou assign, viz., the^decay 
of the stem, ’i^ut from the sudden embankment 
,of the earth, T^.hifck excludes the free access to 
its roots of the atmospheric air, so essential to 
their life and health. 

t 




HE:4 RIETTA. 

4 

Do die roots of plants, then, re(juire air ? 


' * MRS. F. 

A certain quant fey is necessai 7 to the roots, 
as Wvsll as to the other parts of a tree.,. Seeds 
will geminate, nopbulbt shoot, if planted too 
deep. Indeed^dt is a complete error to, suppose 
that trees penetrate the earth to a great depth. 
Except \n a few instances, such, as the baobab, 
which grows in the sand *, four or five feet will 




* First Series, Chapter IV. 
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JbQ often fouftd to exceed the depth pf the roots of 
trees of from sixty to eighty feet in length.** 
Roots ‘Spread much more in an oblique or hori¬ 
zontal, tJian in ^ vertical, (Erectidh, in order that 
tlioy inay^littve rtie full of the oxygen of 

the air. * * • 

ESTIIElt. 

Then this, 1^ imagine, k the reason that 
loosening the soil is so concMicive to thd liealth 
of tribes as well as of otliei^plants ? 

Mus. r. 

• • • • 

Yc ':>; the more compact tlie soil^'^he less deep 

ri ti*ee should bO planted. In^tiffrclay, therefore,^ 
we should neither sow nor plant so deep as in 
sand; and,»if ti;ee be planted too low in the 
grq|.ind, it will often thjow out ^lew slicjjt^^ 
towards the surface, afid the old ones cease to 
perform their functions; but wlien'a tree is too 
old to send uj) new roots, it .becomes (as 

the foresters .term it,) and ^roin tljc^ suiunm, 
decay and death gradually extend to the re§t vf^ 
the tree. • # * 

I therefore, think we'^have ^ojv proved tliat 
the elm is not* dying from the decay of its barlf, 
but* bccau.'ie the roots, ffnding themse^es sud¬ 
denly covered ovef, and excluded from the atnios- 

* Burnett, in Jouinal of tlic Royal ^nstitutign. 
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pheric air, before they have 'time ‘to send up 
Tresh roots nearer the surface, become suffocated, 
and the deatJi of the tree is the conse(|uence. 

V 

I 

EfiTJUER. 

It is not by the \^iole sui hxce of the root that 
a tree absorbs nourishment, but by the tender 

w 4 * 

lips or extremities, whiclfe botanists term spoil*- 
i^iolcs; lienee the Necessity, in •traiisplanUng, of 
pre&jprving llio>e delicate orga]^ or fibres, which 
are too often carelcssfy destroyed. '* 

A 

rt JJRS. F. . 

This exphjiiis why trees with very close foliage 
«^do not perish'Tmm drought in dry summers, 
w’hen the earth becomes like dust undernraih 
them, from their foliage turning off lIjo rain. 

HENRIETTA. 

How ? 

I > 

‘ ‘ MRS. F, 

« 

. Because the rotfis near the stem arc inactive, 
li/ive little to perform, as preservatives of 
life, except acting as -is^nduits: the whole pro¬ 
cess of absorbing nourj^^^hment goes on. l'hroiigJi 
the spongioles, which, »being at the extremities 
of the r»Jots, are placed beyond .the hifluencc of 
tile shade, and extend wherever moisture is to 
be found* 
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• # ESTHER. * 

I • ■ 

Then the roots of trees usually extend to • 
the same distance^ as the branches, from the. 
trunk of the tree ? • « 

MRS* 

Ws; the lengtii of^the branches is, in general, 
t‘qual to the lengtli of the rqots; lienee, ^vhen we 
water a tree, we should not do it immediately 
round the trunk,\uit at a distpneo propordohate 
to a circle, drawn'round tjie tree, of the same 
diameter as its branches, and then the moisture 
sinks into the ground precisely wlaji’e the s^on- 
gioles are placed wliicli ai e to tak^Jt'up. Hence, 
you*see, that trees l^ive ihc.fulk aTivantage of^ 
llie rain to their roots, how’ dense soever mav be 
their foliage;. , 

• FREDERICK. 

Then, in placing manure round ^a tree, we 
should be guided by the same, principle, and 
Jay it in a circular trench, cori;pspondinif id the 
length of the branches. 

• , MRS.V.* • 

Precisely so; and the 4<8tdtligeiit agriculturists 
of Tuscany carefully ob^rve this \’ule in inanu-% 
ring, their ^olive-trees, afid thus considerably 
economise the nlatertaV.* ^ 

* Dc Candollt, PbysJologie "P'dg^tale. 

• • 

V 
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. * ESTHER. ^ 

«- One more conclusion we may also draw from 
this principle, and that is that, if a plant be 
placed very near the trunk of a large tree, it 
will succeed better tlian if |)lacod npar the ex¬ 
tremity of its branoiies. - • 

^ ^RS. F. 

Yes; De Candolle m*ade the experiment. 
He planted two rofvs of young fir round an old 
'willpw; one row imijiediately round its trunk, 
tlie otheV* at a distance corresgoiitliiig witii the 
circumfereiiQe of its branches. The whole of 
the outer roT'withered, while those near the 
trunk lived,^ a}^l 4 ov,gh shaded from the full* in¬ 
fluence of the sun and dew.^' 

, , FREpERICK; 

'' Here is a little bebtlej, running up the trunk 
of the tree.. 

. MRS. F. < 

t « 

It is the ScolyiM^ destructor, which committed 
such ravages amdng the elms of St. James’s 
]Pai*k,‘' by feeding upCn the inner paft of the 
tree. When we retU¥n1‘:o the house, I will show 
you a magnilieH representation^of the insect 
in Curtis’s British Entbmologyf, where its habits 
are fui^Jr described. It ccSmimfts the injiir}^ in 

i 

• De Candolle, p. 1472, ' f Vol, plate 43. 
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its larva state, v^ien, by feedifig i\pon the liber 
*and the young wood, it separates the bark from, 
tlie tree. The woodpeckers are thus enabled 
to detect the larvae of the eoleop^ra upon which 
they feed^ ^by tl)e liollow sound given out by 
the barTc when struck with their beaks. 


HEN RIE'JTA. 

This tree is* of the kind.which we call the 

• • 

Wych elm (Ulmjfs montami^ • 


MRS. F. « 

Yes, and it is also sometimes tergied the Hert¬ 
fordshire elm, being very fre(]|uen^ ihd luxuriant 
in •that county. Tlie elm tr^e,* it appears, 
was the subject of^many superstitious ceremd^ 
nies among ojiir Saxon ancestors, who carried 
them to such an extent that King Edgar •is¬ 
sued a canon, by whicji h% decreed that eveir}^ 
priest should abolish such practices. Hence, 
probably, the denomination Wych or .Witch elm, ‘ 
by which this species is knoyn. 


ESTiyLlt 




Many of our BritisJ;^ herbs were much ce¬ 
lebrated* in tbe mysteije§ of wkchcraft. The 
elegant little *Enchanteiis Nightshade {Cirma 
lutetiana)^ trhich is pften found in chuwihyards, 
had a high reputation; then there was the 
fabled mandrake, c&njectured to^be the^ Bryony 
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(Bryonia dioica), the root of v'hich was always 
.drawn from the ground by a dog, as it screamed 
during the operation and caused the deudi of 
the animal w'hp pulled it up: then there w’as 
the Picony root (Poiorda coraUir^{i)y of ..vhichthe 
anodyne necklaces <for children are still, 1 be¬ 
lieve, made; and the Vervain ( Vcrhena officinalis)^ 
which, as its Celtic rt)ot, ferfaen\^ implies,^ re¬ 
strained or controlled the fairy, dr evil spirit. 

— vervain aivl dill 
Hinder wit|phes of their will.” 

« 

MRS. r. ‘ 

c 

The vervk.ln has been very generally em¬ 
ployed in superstitious rites. ..It was highly 
‘venerated by the Druids; among the ancient 
Persians, the Magi held branches of vervain in 
their hands when they worshii)pcd the sun : 

ancients rubbed Yhe.altars of .Tupiter with 
this plant, ai&d used it in divc»*s divinatioii.s: it 
was esteemed as reconciling enemie.^, and was 
worn by theralds,‘wdien they went out to pro¬ 
claim peace or wai^. So Drayton : — 

' “ A wreath of vefJain hcraldstwear, 

Among.st oi’.r j^rlaUds named, 

Being sent that dreadful new s tq bear, » 

« OHensive war ])^)claimed.” ^ 


* Likific shrieking mandrakes‘tosa from out the earth.” 

SjIAKSrE^Rh. 

i* i. e. Restraint of the wind, whii^-l: inbans the giant, lairy, 
iBvil spirit, pr witch (De Theis). 
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• ♦ ESTHER. • , 

• • 

Honesty (Liinaria) was also celebrated fo? 
its magical virtue^:— 


I ** Lfichanting lunary h^rc lies, 
•In sorceries excelling.”* 


m 

And Chaucer mentions also agrimony {Agri-- 

woi^ia) and valerian uatd in incaiitSitioii:— 

• • 

• • 

“ And herbes coiide I tetl«ke many on, • 

As cgreinairfe, valerian, and lunarie.” 

• • * 

Agrimony and jt^ervain are still in high repute 
among the collectors oCsimples^r tho» me¬ 
dicinal virtues. • 

• ‘ . • < 

Henrietta. 

Take care,. Frederick, ortlmt nettle'will stiim* 

vour foot. • • 

* • • 


ESTHER. 


• • 


As a pcjiit says, — • 

4' Urtica flings 

Her barbed shafts, and darts poison'd stings.'* 


%n^. «. 

But**he is wrongs ip the‘epithet “bar¬ 
bed,” for the |tiiig of *he iicttle is composed 
of one straight^ stiHi needle-like hair, rising 

• Drayton. 
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from the poison-\?hamber in which* the clele- 
iterious juice the nettle secretes 
is collected and stored up; 
and which these hairs, when 
pressed, have the power Of 
emitting. This stipg, doubt- . 
less given to the netdei^ keep 
oft‘ aggression, has a'^strikijig 
resemblance in fts structure 



to the tooth of the vUpei, and tOia^lflcd representation ol 
the of tlie bee. r* 


the 4ting of the bee. 

t ESTHEK. 

^ h • 

Does the sR^’g v;iry in form ? 

MRS. F. ’ 

Yes, it differs in different plants; and althongh, 
in'Vjur nathe nettles (U^rtica dlokn and urms), 
produces an uneasy sensation only, yet, in 
some of tlie indian species, ithas caused locked 
jaw, fviid ei^en death itself, under excruciating 
agony, the effect b^^ing said to resemble that of 
boiling oil flowing'over the part affected. 

* There are two plants in our garden, the 
' Loasa and Blumenbathia^ which sting very 
severely? The other day t ac(?idently rubbed 


Lindley. * 
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niy hand against a plant of Ijoasa placci, and 
y6u see I have still the marks upon my fingers,* 
altliough it is nearly a fortnight since it hap¬ 
pened. * * 

The nature of tlifi causticffluid, excreted from 
these chambers or glandUlof the stinging plants, 
is yet little kpown,*nof h 9 | piuch been as¬ 
certained of m£my others ^^en out by .various 
plants. The ieafes and fruit of the black ^cur- 
ranf (lUhes nigrum)^ for*instance, ar^ covered 
with resinous dflts, which appear to issue from 
glaiidf, and w'hich’give the pecuffhr taste and 

sn^ll of this frpit, ' 

* • • 

ESTHER. 

m 

The guiTi-ladauum is procured from 
of«the cistus tribe, particularly from Chi us 
cretims : it is collectecl by beating the leave-^ 
and bark pf the*tree, in dan^ ■weather, "with^ 
leathern tliongs, to which thejadarium tidJleres; 
a mode of procuring it whfj^h was a3opted by 
the ancients, w ho were ^ls«3 careful in cpmblft^ 
off such as was found spelling to the beards of 
their g«^ts, which browsed upon*tlie cistus.* 

MR^ F. • 

And the rind of Ae birch gives out a resinous 

* Herodotus, Tliafia. 
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matter which, ii> the spring, diffuses a balmy 
tfodour, and caused the tree to be characterised ’ 
by Burns as the “ fragrant birk." It is this 
substance whicji communicates its smell to the 
leather tanned witlj^ bircJp-bark, and imparts 
the peculiar odour fp ^edeatiier of Russia, in 
which country the b|pb is used in the process 

of tannin'^. 4’’ 

‘ ^ 

. * ESTHER. ’ 

I know no more graceful xA'o than a droop¬ 
ing birch, as Sir W. fecott describes it:— 

1 

( *• Wheri. weeps the bircli of silver bark, , 

With lapjjr dishevelled hair.’* 

r ^ 

i 

V ' FilEDERlCiv 

T have often seen the birch-bark canoes, made 
by, tlie North American Indiaiis. ' 

t » 

MRS/ F. 

« Yes, tliey" apply the birclf to a^ variety of 
useful pur][)oses. ^ The birch affords a weak 
wine, fga?procuring*which the trunk is wounded 
tjie spring,,;wheii fhe (piantity of sap^it ^nelds 
is asserted 4x> be equal to the weight of the 
whole tree.* ^ ^ ‘ < V 

ESTHER. 

liSle »agar maple is cut Ik J;h6 same manner 


* De Candolie, Physiologic «y6g(^ta1e, p. 9E 
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in the spring, to oibtain its sap, fron^ which sugar 
is prepared. I do not know if you are aware, ' 
Henrietta, that the beautiful American wood, 
called the bird’s-eye niaplei of w'hich our chairs 
are made,^s the^wodd of th^ Sugar maple {Acet 
saccfiariJmn^, the. eyeaTgr knots in the wood 
being produced by age. ^ *' 

jMRS* b*. 

But to return te the hire#, — Tliis tree can 
resist^a greater degree of A)ld than anv*otlTer, 
and is found in ibe highest regions of tfio Alps, 
and tliQse nearest the pok^. ThisVcapacitf to 
eiidun* cold is attributed te numerous 

layers of its cpider^giswhith, •as you know,"*' 
may be torn olF in ribands. These multiplied 
coverings pfevCnl.the escape of the iiucmit'd 
warijith of the tree, and keep it at a temporalufe- 
above that of the atniosj^ere. + To the hn.nble 
•Laplander ^lo D\Jarf birch (Betula namt) is 
most useful. He employs it for fyel, and, covered 
with rein-deerle skin, it serve^Jliim for a1be<L In 
Norway# ^ihe bark of th^ hircK is universally' 
placed uiiderneafh thet slii^te^ tiles, or whatever 
may forn\the exterior covering.of a house, to 
prevent the weed beneatli from decaying. All* 

* The epidermis i<i the \hin membrane which co\eis the 
whulcesurfacc of a plapt. 

f See Cliapter XVIII. • 

VOL. II, Q 
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posts whichr coilie in contacl^ witb the earth, 
whether bridges, gates, or fiances, are always 
carefully wrapped round with Hakes of birqh- 
bark, for a few inches both above and below the 

r ^ 

Durlag the Rus|^an campaign, when the 

French were pressed for*provis:ons, the ccJok of 

Eugene Beauhar|iois prepared so excellent a 

sov.p H*om the bark pf the birch tree, that the 

prince Lsed frequently afterwards, on hrs feturn 

fropi the campaign, to have it^at his table. 

* » * < 

Vj 

‘ < ' HENRIETTA. 

to \ 

And is not bread sometiilies made from bircli- 
bark ? 

* i 

- , Mrs. f. 

♦ t 

Yes; but in Korwa}^ wdiere this scanty fare is 

most general, it is the bark bf tlie pine, mixed' 

up and^ound with ill ripened oats, which forms 

the common biVad of the inhabitants of the 

l^elde. A recent . traveller states f that he saw 

many trees standyig^with ah their branches 

dead, having, been stripped of theiy bark to 

make bread. It is the inner rind which is used, 

takerifOlF in flakes like a sheet of foolscap paper, 

« 

* Laiiig[> Residence in Noufray, p. 346. ' 

f, f Ibid. p. 341. * 

c 
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and steeped*or w^hed in warmVajer, to remove 

astringent principle. It is then hung across 
a rope to dry in thje sun, and looks exactly like 
sheets of parcl^ent. When dry it is pounded 
into small* pieces, mixed^witlrcorn, and ground 
into meal in the ha^dmill. • It, is much more 
.^eiierally used than woul2t|be supposed. “There 
arc districts in which stbe forests suffered very 
vonsiderable damage in 181^ and 1814^ when 
Lad crops, and the war then raging, reduced 
manjft to bark-bread. The 15jelde bonder use it 
more or less eve»y year. It is not very unpa¬ 
latable,* but it is veiy costly,” as tliV tree i^left 
to perish on its root. • 

* • * • , • 

• • 

ESTHER. 

In Sweden, die roots of the yellow water-lijy 
(NijgnphcEa lutea) are sorft^times employedsr^u 
years of scarcity, to mik with the bread wdiich 
• they make from flie bark of the Sir * {Pinus 
sylvestru). 

• MRS. F. * 

• ^ ^ 

Yes: £» king of" Swedeof diristopher of Jlava- 

riafj derived thQ.epithet,c>f Marh-ltonung^ or bark 
king, frdtn a‘famine wjiich oftctirred during, 
his reign; and* the peasants, ’v^ho were obliged 

* Dc Candolle, Prop*idt4s Mddicales. The roots of tJje 
yellow water-lily are the favourite food ofjthe beaver. 

T He reigned from 1441 to 1447. 

Q 2 • 
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to mix the. bark of the fir* with their fiour, 
attributed the scarcity to their sovereign, ahdi 
bestowed upon him this appellation. 

i A 

estheh. 

But, since inodei»*n cnemists have succeeded in 
converting sawdust into an agreeable alimentary 
substance, there appears nothing extraordinary 
in these accoilnts of bark-bread. 

'* t' 

^ HENRIETTA. 

From the bark of ndiat tree are the bast mats 
made, aurit^ 

MRS. E. 

From the liSer or inner bark of the lime tree. 
The Russian or bast mats are chiefly imported 
from the Baltic, where they are used for packing 
h'^'^.p and flax. The lime appears to be, of all 
the European trees, that which is capable of 
attaining the largest diametor; ai.d, in Switzer¬ 
land and Germany, there are many of extraordi¬ 
nary size; but we, must read Evelyn’s Sylva for 
an account of some of the largest trees upon 
record; those aged ^ 

I ^ “ Hironicles of time 

By wbicli the fore&t oodman marks his tiale.'* 

«. 

ESTHER. * * 

What is the comparative longevity of the dif¬ 
ferent |dnds of trees ? 
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• • MRS. F. * • 

I • , • 

I will show you the statement of De Candolle 
upon the subject, in which the ages he assigns 
to some are ratjier startling. * • 

. :igSTH£R.9 

The oak is generally estimated at 900 years. 

• • 

^ Tbc inonarcbioak, thif patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rising up, and spreadt* slow degrees: 

Three centuries Jie grows, andWiree lie stays, * 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 

• • 

0 MRS. F. 

De CJaiidolle gives a ^reiiter Hge to sfbme 
oaks now living, or that hawe ^«pn recently 
cut d(twtii. , • • • 


* De CaudoHe states that, according to the best calculations, 
tlje ages of some of tlie*trecs which have existed, or are n^w 
existing, upon the globe may be dbmputed as follows: 

, • Years. 

Elm ----- 3S5 


Cypress - ^ 

Cheirostdinou • 
Ivy 

Inarch - , 
Orange - 

oriv(^ - 

Oriental Planck - 
Cedar of Lebanon 
Oak\ . • . 

Lime - - 
Yew 


siLout 350 
* - • ab(mt 400 

- ^ 50 * 

- * 516 

* . - 630 

- • - about 700 

- * 720 and upwar(&. 

• - about 800 
810< a080; 1500 
-• • - 1076; 1147 

1211; 144§ ; 2588; 2880 


His estimates of the* dqpidfious cypress and baobab 
have been already notii^d in First Series, Chap. IV. See 
Fhyslblogie V4getale,*p. 1007., where th^e are also some in¬ 
teresting details of the sizdi of trees. 
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CAUSES OF DISEASES 


Strictly speaking, a tree ilfever dies of old 
age. In the animal kingdom we find a limited 
period of existence assigned to each individual, 
from the gradual obstruction of those organs 
which are destined to nourish h : hv the vege¬ 
table kingdom, oiv the contrary, we find no 
such cause for death; as a tree is always form¬ 
ing new'^ vessels, which replace those that are 
obstructed, and is*thus enabled to carry on, in 
its old age, all its functions, with as much 
vigour as in its earliest youth. 

, ESTHER. 

Then what^ are the causes of the death of a 
nlant ? 

MRS. F. 

Almost too many to eiiiimerate; but they all 
pr/'^Eed from accidents or disease produced by 
external agency. Besides those which they 
receive frohi the hand of man, and from the 
eleii7en^s*j anihials inflict many injuries upon 
vegetables. A great proportion of the animal 
Iripgdom derive^ their whole nourishment from 
plants**: the herbivoroiis apimals feed ujpon their 
foliage; the larva of tile cockchafer apd other 
•insects prey upon thdr*l’ootl; whde their fruit is 
devoured by monkeys,’rats, squirrels, snails, ants, 
and the numerous tribe of grahivorous birds. 

I 

I 

I 

^ * Frost, wind, floods, lightning, hail, &e. 
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^ Some animall attack the 'vegetable world, 
*not only for food but for shelter; such are the* 
caterpillars, whicl\ conceal themselves under the 
cuticle (or external mem Ifrane) ef the leaf; the 
larva <^f i^eleoptera, wk^^ch ffed upon thejiber 
and the alburnum *; ibost^ wjiich devour the 
pith of the tree, or which introduce themselves 
intcithe heart pf the^fruif. These aUl'e among 
the most formidable of thfe enemies against 
which a tree liaif to struggle; for their attacks 
are Upon the interior of tlie plant, wh^re *they 
elude observation. 

Again, some animals gnaw or ^•netratt*trees 
fo^ shelter alone; such are ^'at€, squirrels, spi- 
ders^**tnrds, and se'^tiles, £fnd*also the indus¬ 
trious beaver, which felics the trees he requires 
for constructing his habitation. ^ ^ 

^^astly, the admirable instinct exhibif^dr by 
animals in providing for their young is often 
exercised ^t the expense of th^ vegetable world.* 
Birds carry away the leaves, 8ic. of trees*fof their 
nests; but, In this point IJf view, insects are 
most di^structive; and^tlie different kindj^of 
galls and excrescences jvtwfind upon plants are 
so maify deposits ^bf ^lie^ eggs -of insects, who 
select our choicest frui^^ for the birthplace of 
their youftg. •Such -are a few of direct 

Or tht incom^lletcly formed layo(^ of wood: the per¬ 
fectly formed wood is c^lcd the heart-won^. 
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injuries committed by animal^?: and, when we 
' add to these the indirect mischief coiniiiitted 


by'others, as the pig, whicli roots up the grass, 
or tlie mole, wiiich cats the roots that obstruct 
its pissage, we must admit that we-^I^ye enu¬ 
merated a formidable host *of aggressors in the 
animal kingdom. 

We next proceed to the injuries commrtted 
by vegetables upofi each otheri 

Parasitical plants produce great disease, whe¬ 
ther they belong to *1116 insidious cryptogamia 
or to the higher orders of vegetables. Among 
the last we lank the n;istletoe, the rafilewa, the 
dodder (CasjiiVa), the broomrape (Orolmnche)^ 
ine bird’s-nest [Moiwh’opa nidtis avis), th^ lOOth- 
wort {Laihroia stjuatiiaria), and many more; 


while the cryptogamic tribe present a fearful 
arfiiy', too well knowii to the farmer under • ihe 


name of mildew (Pttccima),smut (Urcdo segetum). 


rust (Uredo ruhigo), &c. ^ 

>^’or are these the only injuries which vege¬ 
tables sustain from *their own kind: the plants 
which ,may be termed, false parasites (because 


they derive no real Eourisli^ipnt from the tree) 
are amongst it^ enemies. |||i 


^ HENRlEriA.^ * 

And what are they ? 
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MBS. F. * ,* 

w 

The ivy and other running plants, which** 
encircle the tree .to suffocation, the orchldeoe, 
the lichens, a^id ^he mosses, fhay all range 
themseJvc*S*iind*r this class. ^ 

Trees, also, injilrd the smUller plants by their 
dense foliacje, which excludes the access of 
air and light, by theJir voracious roots, which 
deprive the mote feeble the nourishment 
necessary to their* existence, and by many <^her 
meaAs, too numerous to mention. ^ 

Such, then, afe the causes which occasion the 
disease? and death o'f plartts; and fJhis, although 
endowed with an organisatiofi cSpfble of inde¬ 
finite ^isteiice, tliey are brought by exterior 
agency within the ever-dying, ever-living, circle , 
of nature, ’in whicli eveiy,thing is reduced to its 
eleflientary j[)rinciples, ,agtfin to form nourish¬ 
ment to new progenys of animal a»d vegetable 
existence. _ 

" See dying vegetables life |uStain ; 

See Iffej dissolving, veget^e again." 

“ EvAry thing liv^, flourishes, and decays: 
every thing dies,’,^il^^ibtfiing is lost; for the 
great pnneip^ of" rae ^niy changes its fornij 
and. the destruction of bne generation is the 
vivification of tRediftcf.”* ** 

Dr. Mason Good, in his “ Boot^ of Nature.'' 

Q sr 
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CHAPITER XVJ. • • 

O V 

A WALK IN THE FIELDS. 

' I 

•• n 

SNML LPOX IHL WlKDOW.-THE mOG-lfOPPFR. — SEPREDA.' 

TldVS Ol Ui>DaPHO&H» TVYb, ET( .-A thP PlOPONb OP fcP. 

MAKK AT VENICE. - ^ECOVKRi Of A SAlXriXG OF IITIAN's. — 

CA vOVjf. - niE TESSBfv S^EA&WOar. -ACRID AND l*OfSONOU& 

JUICI or 11 ANTS. -RFl LI CTIONS FROM NEl^ ION. O 

ft 

And, as th^v.wand«r with a keen, delight. 

If but d leveret' catch their quicker si<rhc 

Do\\n a green^alley, or a squiirel then 

( limb the gnarled oak, and look, and climb again , 

If but a moth flit by, an acorn fall. 

He turns their tlioughU to him wbo ntade them all.” 

UoaeRs’5 Human Lift 

O 1 


• HENRIEITA. 

Hark ! Uunt, wba^ a strange noise ! 

XAll the party listened attentively, aii^ heard a 
harsh grating sound,, sviccteded by another, le- 
sembling the cry of a c\uld or oit. Presently 
these noises ceased, apd were followed by har¬ 
monic to-'ies, resembling qn iEcd^ian harp, or'mu- 
sical glasses, “Now I know whence these soiinds 
proceed,” observed Mrs. Eortescue, and she 
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goiiited to a snafl, which was slowj^ cvosshig the 
upper pane of glass in the window.] 

ESTHER. 

Ho^ oQii a s^ail occ|sion these sounds^ 

• • • 

MRS. F. 

They are infide m*ch m the same manner as 
those produced "by musical glasses. Tliegi*eater 
or less degree of Slime upon the foot of the^snail * 

occasions the variations* in the tones as the 

0 

animal passes <§ver the glass. Perhaps, also, in 
dry w^ 5 lher like fliis, theitj may^e som^ par¬ 
ticles of dust .attached, either^ t<f the window 
panc'Cfr to the slimy foot ol* the snail, and tliese 
may occasion the very harsh grating noise w<; 
at first heard. 1 am, however, in(;Lincd to aip- 
pdfee that these sounejs otcur only under some 
peculiar modification of the slin^e; for I have 
known ni*mbers of snails to J)e placed upon a 
window, in order to produce the sc^unds, but 
witliout success. I am ve^y^glad that I have 
chanced to hear them*, for I know bu^ of'^e 
parallel instance oit I’ocordf, and in tliat the 
soundsVere*morevBripd,and more intense th^ 

those we have now heasd. 

• • 

• • 

^ Fact. In an evening of August, 1835. 

f Sec ** A nighif ala^m,** in Mrs. jbee's Storieaof Strange 
Lands. 
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But, Mary q.nd Esther, I see ^ou are prepared 
'to take a walk : where are you going ? 

IV^ARY. 

We are going r to gather Some ^ plantain 
leaves' for my rabbjt, ifi tlje field beyobd the 
wood. 


MRS. 1|. 

Then we will follow you. « 

[Thq^ twp sisters, acco^idingly, set out together.] 

» 


MARY. ♦ 


What is thaivjuriouslktlebrcwi^ insect, Eiither? 

X » ^ 


•SSTHER.^ 


It is the frog-hopper, or cuckoo-spit (Cicada 
spimaria), as it is more generally eallfed. * 

«k49' 

I 4 

MARY. 

, Is this thfc animal which covers with foam 
t^e stfelkn of the {iretty little white spring flower, 
the stitchwort ? ’ . 


, ^ ^ ESTHER. , 

The same, though it si ifi the larva state that 
this insect emits the frothy kind of*'matter 
we so often see upon the stalks d?nd leaves of 
plants, wre particularly of tii/} stl^llaria. (S. 
(/raminea)^ to which you allude.. In the midst 
of the foa^m the grub resides ;* forming this kind 
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of retreat,* prorfably, for a defeijc^? against the 
larger insects whose prey it would become, ancf« • 
also, perhaps, in oi:der to protect it from the rays of 
the sun. On ^emgving the foaiA, the grub does 
not Iqn^ •remain uncovered, but soon«^mit^^ 
more froth, to cDnfceal itseflf from observation. 

In this retreat it goes through its metamor¬ 
phoses. The v^ingedp insect is of a brown colour, 
and is commofl, but so ifimble that, it will 
spring to the height of several feet if toucl^d. 

# 

• MARY. 

Hefe is the |^tli on *the edge* of which I 
gather the plantain, but lobkj[ ESsther, all the 
leaves^ hre faded, tind the plants are withered 
and dead.. ^ • 

* * • . • • 

• ESyHHR. 

Some animal ^must have injured the roots : 
let us scrape away the earth a»d ex^mine^them. 
Oh ! I see what it is; a hedgehog has been the 
depredator: *the upper Jaw# gf tliis anima^ is 
much longer ^than theildwer; and wifri it litf 
bores under the ylajit, gnawing the root off 
upw’ardfe, aiiQ leaving,the tiift* of leaves up- 

touched. 

• # 

• • • 

MARY. 

I never saw a liMgehog eatmg. 
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- ESTHER. 

Probably not; for these animals lie concealed 
^ during the daytime, and come out only in the 
evening to search for their .prey. Hedgehogs 
are Very fond of black beetles^ and arr often 
kept to destroy them in houses where these 
insects abound. 

, *' MARY. 

But why does the gamekeeper kill hedge¬ 
hogs? What mischiei do they do ? 

- «" CSTHl.R. 

I believe Uil'y are considered destructive to 
game; eating the eggs, and destroying llit young 
birds, when an opportunity offers: but here is 
mamma, with Frederick and Henrietta. What 
is tliat, Frederick, you have in your hand? 

r 

FREDERICK. , 

A few ^bean-pods, which I have brought to 
show you how some bird has been devouring 
aiT the beans in the garden. » 

4 ^ 

I 9fRS. F. *1 * 

I suspect that a jay is the dfelinquent; for 
these bi<^ds are very destructive to beans, and 
will carry them off in great quantities. They, 
hoiiever, make ample amends to the farmer, 
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tile sei*vicenhey render £iin,«iii eating the 
grubs of the cockchafer. * 

* FREDERICK. 

• • • 

I thou^t tiSe rftok had been tlie great frien^ 
to the'fariner iti degtroj^ing^these grubs • 

MRS. r. 

So it is: foB threef months in the year they 
form the chief Yood of the*rook and its young 
ones. Althougl* the rook and jay are sa^ ene- 
mit% to game, by destroying the eggSj and, even 
by their labour's in the fields, ^sometimes do 
mu^h’^ischielj yet there *can IT(? little *doubt 
tlfcat the damage they thu^ <^nflnit is amply 
repai«T*by the benefit that results from*tIieir 
unceasing^ exertions in destroying th^t mos| 

insatiable insect,'the co(;kchafer. • 

• • • 

rilE\)ERICK. 

I believe thatTpigeons are inoi*b injurious to 
farmers and gai Jmers than any other birds: they 
devour such an immense* quantity* of grain, 
both at seed-time and ljar\^st. Pigeons-^s- 
seinble in largb fiocks; jand, if they attach a field 
of pea^ or t^ires, thej^ do great^ damage. How 
very large th« wood-pi^edns are which the gaiHe- 

kelbper sometimes shoots! 

• * 

• • MRS. F. 

The largest domestic pigeons 1 .ever^saw 
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were in the ncrth of Italy, particalarly at Padua, 
where, to give you an idea of their size, I must 
tell you, that we used frequently to have a dish 
of pigeon cutleto, in which each cutlet was made 
iroiit-‘he wing of a pigeqn. , 


ESTHER- 

But it v/as at Venice, J think, you have told 
me, mamma, that you saw the greatest quantity 
' of pigeons ? '■ 

» 

MRS. F. 


Yqu alludj to the pigeons of St. Mark, I 
suppose ? 


7 ' 


HENRTLTTAh 


- What are they ? 

« . ■* 

. • ]vt,Rs. r. 

The pigeons of Venice have something of his- 

'tori< interest attached to them, Eveiy one 

who visits that city must be struck with the 

immense number qV‘ pigeons which inhabit the 

piazza of St. Mark... Their history is^this:— 

In the early times the' republic, it was the 

custom, on Palm Sunday,' to set at.liberty, from 

atove the great door of the church of St. Mark, 

a iiumlv?R of birds, principally pigeons, with 

pieces of thick paper attacliea ^to their cls^yvs. 

These incumbrances, by impeding their flight, 
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obliged tli^m xt descend in ihe^lazza, where 
• the people scrambled for tliem, and carried them, 
off for their Easter dinner. This distribution 
was made three times during the ceremonies^ 
performed on* Palm Sunday. Sometimef iW 
would'hapj)en that .the* pigeons released them- • 
selves from their fetters, and, escaping from 
their pursuers, found ^refuge in the roof of the 
church, while others sougbti an asylum in the 
ducal palace, under those f^elebrated pio 7 nhi*f • 
the %tate prisons of the Vcftietian republic. Here 
they rapidly in<tref«sed; and the Venetians not 
only r^fejjDCted their retrcjat^but ^tended atheir 
favour to the whole tribe, iJeclared that 
pige(>:?^» should iio|»be among «the birds 
ficed to their sports on Palm Sunday; nay, 
more, — tht‘ pigeons of St. Mark were protected* 
by»the government, whicii decreed thalwlittle 
cells should be placed for them to build in, 
and that they should be fed at tlTe expense of* 
the state. An officer of the^ public! graftaries 
distributed their rations evwy morning in the 
piazza, ^nd in front of J;he "dhcal palace; and, 
they were thus regularly in^ntained by th*e state, 

S • t m 

" These chaxr^ers consist* of the upper portion of the 
Doge's palace; and are so called bcy:ause they are roofed 
ivith*lead (/)207 >Au). "yhdy are light and airy j but PelUco, one of 
their most recent occuiMuits, complains bitterly of their intense 
heat,%nd of his sufferuigs from mosquitos. (See his ** Pri« 
gioni,*’c. 26 ,) • * 
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until the forejgn 'invasion of 1V96, yv^heii these 
pensioners were rendered dependent upon pub¬ 
lic charity.* They are now fed by an old 
* Venetian lady^ and, j*egularly as the church of 
. -St. JSJark strikes two, they alsem^le in the 
’ piazza to receive thpir daily allowance. 


HENRIETTA. 

Thank you, auijt, for this curious account, 
i How nliich I shoukl like to see Venice ! 


MRS. r. 


It^ is, indee/'l, a very interesting place, pot only 
from its historical and poetical associations, but 
frpm its numerous works of art; many of whi jh, 
like the city itself, are fasf falling to decay. 

’ Venice has been, not inaptly, called the Pal¬ 
myra of the sea.”f 


ESTHER. 

Did no^ the ^^’’rench carry away he famous 
bronze horses, the lion of St. Mark, and all the 
celebrated paintings 

r * ‘ 

MRS. F. 

f 

Yes; but they were^ restored *»at tke peace. 
Count Cicognara related to me® a curious ac- 

* c ' 

See Festa dollc Palme, in signora Michiel’s “ B'cetc 
VeneriAue ” , » 

f Valury, vol. . p. S56, 
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count of paii/ting of Titiafi’s yrhich escaped 
• tlieir research. 


•HENRIETTA. . 

• • •• 

Will you ha^e the kindness to tell us about _ 
It, aunt 

MRS. r. 

The picture,pwhich*repres»ents the -Assumption 
of the Virgin, Was the altar jpiece of thcj church 
of tile “ Frari” in Venice, and was so jplack 
thaf the subject could scarcely be ^discerned. 
Knowing that fliere was a Titian jin the church, 
the r rehcli went * to &i5e It; bTit findiiij^ the 
painting defaced, and the fcaAvdSs of so large 
a size*, ^it is largef tliaii RaphaePs Transfigura¬ 
tion,) they, did not think it worth removing. \ 
few years since, ‘Count .Cicognai'a/ die accom- 
plfshed director of tho Venetian academ^,•ex¬ 
amined the painting more closely; oiid, beginning 
to siirmise^^the cause of its dingy appearance, he 
ascended a ladder, and, with some*spirits of 
wine, and a piece of cotton* ^ool, tried, in one 
corner,* to clean the ^licture. To his grc*at 
delight, he found tl^it the painting was un- 
injurect*; buf that, from tlie pdsftion of the dopr 
of,die church, thj* wind»blew the resinous fumes 
of the incense ti^(> in the Roman Ctftholic ser- 

• • ^ ... 

* And author of several works upon painting an<f sculpture. 
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vice directly ^against the pictiJ’e, and that it 
•had thus become coated with a complete black 
resinous enamel, yielding to the application of 
*the spirits of wine. ♦The next point was to 
. possession of die paintmg. He ,therefore 

* went to the Frari, rnd offered to exchange it 
for a new altar-piece by a modern master. Tlie 
proposal Vlas accepted; and, once in the posses¬ 
sion of this treasure, Count Cioognara resolved 

* it shoulcl be publicly cleaned,order that he 
might nV)t afterwards 'oe accused of any do'iep- 
tion. It Was accordingly moved 1*0 the academy, 
and t’lere cleaned w'th the same appli«^Jii‘on be 
had used in thevhvi t instance: all tin* black vvas 
roiiioved; and li'iis ‘painting, .although sparge, 
is one of the most perfect of that master’s, being 
injured in a single place only, wht‘re it is burnt, 
owjng to one of the crudles of the altar liavh'g, 
probabl}^, fallen against it. The* painting is upon 
•wood, and its colours are in'remarjkable pre¬ 
servation, which ipay be chiefly ascribed to the 
coat of resin that preserved it from being injured 

the damp. ^ ‘ ^ , 

E&THfR. 

* Thank you foi the arecdote. [Titian* died, I 
believe, at Venice. 


*' » 

MRS. F. 

He did so: He fell a victim to the plague 

« . * V 
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whicli rav{igedAhat city in 1575j, His was the 
duly body exempted, by order of Uie senate, from 
the general destruction; and he was interred in 
the church of the Frari, whioii we have jusr 
mentioned; there is an inscription on th^ * 
ment to mark thei spot. Jn the same church* 
is also a monument to the memory of Canova, 
who is not, however,,interred there. • His heart 
only is in this sepulchre: his body lies at. Pos- 
sagno, his nati’»e city, beftveen Bassaiio and* 
Venice, while his left ha^d is at Rome* and his 
right is prcser^^d in the academy at Venice. 

• 4 ^ * 

1 REDBRICK. 

•Aunt, what*is thjs little ipejr-s*haped Wvej*- 

y' * 
cup : 


4. 


" MR^. r. 

•It is the Icssei;, spoar^ort {Ranuncnlm flum- 
mula). Ill thij country it is •called horsey 
hunger, from the appetite twhiclt jts. acrid 
juices are supposed to give‘to tlie korses and 
cattle that eat it. 


• » 


(C 


faedJ.ivck. 

Butovs it wholesome for thejn*? 

I MR%. F. ’ 

As wc cannot subsist on mere flour alone, 
so neither can cattle in gerteral lie- supported 


• • 
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by mere gras^ wi'chout the addr^ion of various 
plants, in themselves too acid, bitter, salt, o^r 
narcotic, to be eaten unmixed* Spices, and a 
•J)ortion of anin^ food, supply us with the re« 
stimulus or additional! niimknput, as the 
' ranunculus tribes, and many others, season the 
pasturage and fodder of cattle.” * 

I^ENRIETrA. 

‘ 1 should not haf/e thought>they would eat 

any thing so bitter. < 

MRS. r. ^ 

On the contrary, 1 believe that the bitter, the 
n^H^pniic, and cv^ii tne poisonous, juices of plants 
do not prevent them from ' being eat^n \vith 
impunity, and forming even a wholesome nou¬ 
rishment to *dOme animals. Man eats the cas- 
sada (having first exVa*ted#its poison): how 
jnany insect tribes feed on all the species of 
the ac»*i(^ euphorbiai ; and the netlK', with its 
poisonous* sting, is^ furnished with numerous 
parasites, t We ,hyve already seen§ that die 
terrific i.pas is covered i;ith insects: an Indian 

» r 

• Sir J. Smith, l^n^lish T lora.‘ ^ ^ 

•, Euphorbia candricnnib is eatai by the goats in the Canaries; 
and the pea/^ant in Tencritle, y^licn pieced ny thirst, removes 
the bark of tlje same plant, and dunks tl/a watery sap 

^ Fifty distinct species of insect *feyd upon the common 
nettle , < 

§ First SS^es, ChapVeViXlll. • 
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bird*^ feeds to Excess on the*nu^ vomica; the 
* land-crab (Cancer ruricola) on the berries of» 
the manchinecl tree; and the grosbeak (luoria) 
of the Bahamas on the fwiit of 4.he poison ash* 
(Amy^B fpBCifera), The leaves of the prettj 
greenhouse calfa {G. J^thiopica^, the most acrid * 
of plant's, are the favourite food of the caterpillar 
of ajiawk-moth (Spitim lineata); and a species of 
cockroach (Blafkt Americana) the leaves 

of the Mexican‘poppy (A^genitme Mexicana)^ 
equfJly acrid and morfi nauseous than* the 
calla. The fitiry berries of‘the caj^sicum are 
eaten Jb^^many tropical .birds, sufd, in hat cli¬ 
mate®, are greedily devourad^bja the common 
poiikny^ “ The leaves of KalUda laflfolttt we 
feasted on by the deer and the round-horned 
elk, blit are biortally poisonous to sheep, ^ to* 
hofned cattle, to horsi^s, aiid Co man. Tlie^ce 
extracts honey, wi8iout injury, from its nectary, 
but the adventurer A\ho partakes of that honey,* 
after it is deposited in the ^ive-cells* fhlls a 
victim to his repast.”f Thus is every thing 
formed for some useful gnd; and though it nia;^ 
be worthless and hflrtljiUto the indiviclual, as 
such, yet it*cpntribiftcs to ijia harmony and 
welfare of the*wliple. * 

• • V 

• • • 

* A hornbill (Bucptos). 

f Good% Bi^k of Nature «ol .i. pT l')2. 
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The book pf creation is opeit to \\s all,' and 
legible to all, if studied in connexion with God's 
word. It is designed for the pleasure and in- 
'struction of all •believers; and almost every ob- 
see, when in a riglit tram^ of mind, 
either leads their tlwughts to Jesus, or tends to 
illustrate some scriptural truth or promise. 
Though they may not be astronomers, yet, from 
a view of tlie heaveEs, the work nf God’s fingers, 
the moon and stai%, which be hath created, 
they leaVn to conceive of his condesceit^sion, 
power, and faithfulness. Though they are un- 
acquunted w*ih the <-h^ory of light antj colours, 
they can sec in 'the rainbow a token of God's 
covenant and loVe. Perhap»,they liJive uo idea 
of the magnitude or distance of the sun; but 
it reminds them of Jesus, the Son of llightcous- 
ness, l!iie source of liglft and life to their sou]s.” 
This, then, “ is the best metffod of studying the 
^ook of natuie; and, for this purpose, it is 
always open and plain to those who love the 
bible, so that he who runs may read." " 

* t* 1.1 ' 

* • Newtoir$ Omieron., • 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TIJE PLAGUE. * 

• * 

THE CALLEYS^X ROCHf:FOKl^-CONDITION OlF TU£ GALLEY-SLAVES. 

-** MARSEIIXES* G001> niSHOI*.”- HOwHed-HIS INTEEVIKW 


WITH JOSEPH li. -UlS 

ST. EOCU AND iliS DOG. 


DEATH. —~ JiURKB S EULOGIUU. — 


~ ST. ^CHARLES JiOKlSOMFO-(119 

COIHSSAL STATITE «— HIS SPLENDID MAUSOLEUM-HTS CHA- 

AACTEE. -PLAGUESOKIGINATED IN ^GYPT. -EMBAJUMAIG A 

MEASURE OP POLICY.,— POSITION #P EGYPT. — GROTTO OP 

SAMOUN. — GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OP MU^MIHS. - 

ABO.'^TION OF EMBALMING BY THE INJUNCTIONS OF ST. AN¬ 
THONY. FIRST APPEARANCE OF TH» PLAGUE. ^ CONVEYED 

BY COMMERCE. -FiIesENT STATE OF THE DE^TA OF THE NILE. 

— MOIVS INTERMENT*OP THE«MaD£RN Chit'S. * 


• • 

* “ As thunder quails 

The inferior creatures of the air and earth, 

So bowed the Prague at once all human souls; 

And the brave man bcsidiAthe natural citward ^ 
Walk’d trembling. Og th^restless multitude. 
Thoughtlessly toilfng through a busy life. 

Nor hearing in^hc tumult of their soui^ 

The or^nary language of decay, , 

A voice came down that made itself be he&rd,* * 

As Death’s benumbing fingers sfiddenly * 

Swept off Vhole crowded streets into the grave. 

Tlien rose a direful struggle ^fth^he Pest !** 

• • g Wilson’s CUy of the league* 

• • 

-■“ --- 


The following* morniiig#Mrs..' Clifford paid a 
visit to Mrs. For rescue; and, finding o^iir little 
partgr engaged \«ith their au^ntj she ahe^ed to 
join in the conversalion. , • 

VQL. IL * Re 
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\ 

«•. HENRIETTA. 

' We were talking about the galley-slaves, Mrs.' 

^Clifford, when you came, and were wondering 
if they are still in the wretched slate they used 

. to"be In the time of St. Vincent de Ps-ul. 

MRS. C. 

It was only yesterday dial I met with ai? ac- 
couiit of the galleys at RochefdVt. * The writer 
of tlje narrative describes Ins'visit to this habi¬ 
tation of misery and crime. He states that he 
first went into a large enclosed quadrangle, 
whe^e a fevi*' | 5 alley-slaves were reclinrng under 
an £tyonue o^ y\ ung trees; these wretched peo- 
pie belonged to the class 'termed ^^jorrafs a 
chavssettey* consisting of those whose term of 
captivity is nearly expired, and who are not, 
like tlie rest, chained in pairs, but wear a ling 
round the lorj. 

ESTHER. 

Are not the gallt*y slaves confined in a vessel, 
like ourEnglish convict^, condemned to the hulks ? 

MRS c. 

f " Yes, all excepting the forpats d <'hauss€tte. The 
hulk consists of two apartment j; in ore, are placed 
convicts sentenced to the galleys for life; in the 

* Les Bagnet. Roehefort, par M. Alboy. 
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Other, those couldemned for a shorter period. 
They are all chained in couples; and those sen-* 
tenced to the heavier punishment are also chained 
to some spot in^thg room,* while •the others are 
allowed tp»move about J:he apartment. • 

A kind of muddy red is the* colour in which 
these unhappy beings are dressed. Their caps, 
jackets, and waistcoafe^aretall of the salne colour: 
their hair is cutwery close : fhe initials ,G ’A L. ^ 
arc marked bolli* on the back and the fro^it of 
their» grey trowsers, andT the word Galerim'^ 
is stamped upoii their shoes.* Such is* the ge¬ 
neral wnlibrm of tHc galloy*slave^ •but the*con- 
vi(jts who are cpndeinned for* life, l^r for 
year&Maboiir at the galleys* Eire distinguished 
from the others by a green cap, and one Drown, 
sleeve to tHeir*jackets, 

■ 

Mife. F. 



MRS. C. ^ • 

Bread, an<\ dried peas or^beans, seasoned witjr 
a little liutter aiid s^t, form the daily ftiess o^ 
the galley-slave: whenfin, fiowever, he is allowed 
meat ana fres^ vegetables*threfe times a week.* 


• • . \ F. 

This meagre /Set can hardly be sufficient to 
support him ? * • ^ 

• - -T 


» ‘J. 
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MRS. C. 

Probably not; but the galley-slaves call in¬ 
dustry to their assistance, and exercise their 
ingenuity in working norse-hair.sind straw, carv- 
“'Ifflg^iaiaments of woody or of the Siir^ll of the 
cocoa-nut; and, by ihe sale of their work, obtain 
the means of purchasing any little indulgence 
of which they stand in need. 


ESTHER. 


In wnat labour are they usually employod ? 


MRS. c. 

Principally hi working in the port of Roche- 
foPtV bur, 1 beh’ »vc, the most laborious task'as- 
signed to them is that of towiiif; vessels down 

O O 

the river. 

1 

A 

' FREDETICK. 

Do they draw by a rope, is we see horses 
towing ba»'ges along tlie canals ? 


MRS. c. 

' In the same mannen The harbour Roche¬ 
fort is not sufficiently dpep to admit of ships 
taking in their guns, end they are obliged to 
descend to the island cf Aix .to complete their 
cargoes. The winding course* ef tlie Charente 
renders thr passage from Rochefort to Aix very 
difficult, and longer than can be always accom- 
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plisheH in ogne tijle. When a ship, ^herefore, de- 
isdbnds the river, from one to two hundred of 
the convicts, according to the size of the vessel, 
are employed in the laborious • occupation of* 
towing^ i t ^«dk)Wn * * 


• • 

MRS, F. 

'H- 

What a wretched condition theirs ^ust be ? 
They must, indeed, be fit (objects for the chari¬ 
table labours of a^ St. Vinceiit de Paul. • But it 
was at Marseilles, not aW Rochefort, tliat^this 
good man so nobly exerted* himselj in their 

behalf. * . 

• % • • 


- , MRS. C. • ^ ^ 

MarsiJillcs was, a^so, the theatre of the actions 

of another Christian hero. 

• • 

HENRIE’Sri'A. 

You allude to “ Marseilles’ good bishop?” 

* 

MRS. F. * 

Yes; but who was he ? • 

i • 

* • HFISrR&TTA. • 

• • 

That^ I csginoc tell you, auqt; for I read 
Pope’s Essay «n Man before you had pointed 
ouf to me ihe fplfy and ^idleness of mj careless 
way of reading. Will you have the gooSness to 
tell us who he was? * ^ 

• R B 


• • 
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MRS. F. \ 

; His name was Henri Francois de Belsunce ;■ 
and, during the plague which ravaged Marseilles 
'■in 1720 and 1721, he eminently distinguished 
Jsiaisejf by his zeal and activity, iS^egardless 
of tile risk of coptagion, he went from street to 
street, carrying relief both to 4e minds and 
bodies of the siilFereri|; arvd, by his example and 
his exhortations, hu caused the* magistrates, the 
military, and all cfasses, to co^-operate with him 
tn tfie ^ood work of cliarity. e 

t r 

* -“ Voiilez-vous entendre 

Liu ioi de !ac reljj^ion ? ‘ 

Dpns Marseilles U fallait Tapprendre 
Aa sc*ili liC ia coiita;^i<.'n ; 

Lorsque la tombe eLalli euAcrte; 
liOrsque la Provence, couverte 
Par les beiTiciicc>s du trepas, 

Pleurant scs villes desoltes, 

Kt scs cainpi^ghes dejteuplecs. 

Fit trembler tant'i’autres etats, 

Belsunce, ce pasteur venerable, 

^ Sauvait son peuple perissfant. 

i ^ 

‘ ESTHER. 

*» I 

, I hope that he did not take the plague 
liimselli ' 

*r ^ 

MRS. • F. 

No; although every day ex|)osed to con¬ 
tagion, ^he never caught the tnalad^. His life 
appeared to be shielded by a special provider.ee; 
fnd he \yas enabled^ througiiout the whole du- 
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ratioti of pl|gue, to admirfister both spiritual 
, sfnd temporal consolation to his ifock. 

• MRS. c. 

• • 

-r—*•“ T.^oiigh the nopn-day pestilence 

^la)rs*liL'r te|^ thcusanc^ ; yet, beneath the shaiile 
or Pi'ovtdenee, Uie good miin smiles secure 
And undifPQoayed.’’ 

* . 3IJIS.JF. 

The court twice offerefl M. de ^elsunce 
higher appointments, in testimony of their^sense* 
of Ills humanity and generous self-devotion; but 
no allurement could indut;e*him tolcgva Mar¬ 
seille?; and he continued bish^ of thftt city 

uiitil his death, in 1755. • ^ • 

• . . . • • • ' • • 

MRS, C. 

History abounds in examples ^of humanity 
amd zeal in times of plagne and pestileiftc.^ St. 
Ilocli and St. Charles Borroineo were heroes 
of Christi|in charity and courage. 

« 

. ESTHEIV* 

And^ then there is our Howard. 

FRf^bERICK. 

Oh ! he w»s the petsdn who was so Immane 
to his old*horses^ and fievcr 'allowed them to be 
shot; but, whei? unfit for work, he tiirhed them 
out into fields wittComfortable wafm sheds, and 

If 4 
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fed them with h^y and corn lopg as they 
lived. '' ' 

4 

« 

MRS. F. , 

His kindness to hiS horses an instance 
frf a lh ec benevolent feeliijg whicfi H6waTd ex« 
'tended towards .evfcry anirfiafed being: it is, 
however, for his exertions in amelioratirg the 
condition 6f j)risoners( tha\* Howard claims the 
gratitude of inankiilfd. He, ‘ 

I * ^ 1 


IVtiicli’d viith liuiiian wo*, rcdiessivu searcliM 
Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol, 

LTnpiticd’and unhci{)rd, where misery fioans; 

WJioie sicknei s pines , where thirst and hunger burn ; 
Atid pool inlslouuiie ieeJS the lash of Mce ” ** 


I . • ‘ * ESTHER. ' , 

How came he first to direct his attention to 


prisons ? 


4 

4 


I 

MftS. r- 


% 


Fruin having liiniself experieveed the rigours 
of a diyjgj^o^i: he i.as made prisoner bj a French 
vessel, and placed in confinement. The misery 
he there endured probably first awakened his 
Fity in Mialf of his f(^lo\y-sufi<frers; And, on 
regaining his liberty, he de^^oted his whole life to 
the improveraon^ cf theii>coiiditiog, and visited 
tlie prisons, not only of •“England, bu^ of every 
country hi'Europe. * * *i * 


TbomsoUk 
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j MRS. C. • 

* ^ 

As a poet expresses it, — 

** And now, Phitiftntliropy, thy rays dlvint^ 

Dart round the globe from £embla R> the line ; 

From realm ti re^m, with cros; or crescent crown'd, 
'\Wier#’er mapjtind and misery are found, • * ^ 

O’er biiruing aands^ deep wavtgs, o{ wilds of snow. 

Thy Howard, journeying, seeks the house of woe.” 

^ . ;«RS.JF. 

The anecdote of his interview with th^ em¬ 
peror Josepli 11. well known. 

* 

HENRIETTA * 

Will ypii have the kin^itess to ^11 it to«us ? 

.MRS. F. . ^ 

It is related that, in an interview with the em¬ 
peror, Howard alluded to the state of the hos-^ 
pij^ls at Vienna, when Joseph exclaimed,^— • 

“ How, sir, do you complain of my dungeons, 
when, in England, they hang nfelefactors by# 
the dozen ?” • • , • 

“ Sire,” replied Howard,#** I had !-ather be 
hanged in England, than Jive* in one of yoi^r 
dungeods!” • # * ^ • 

** In^trutlj^” obsei^ed the emperor, when 
Howard had left the rdbiA, “ this little English¬ 
man is no flatterer.” ^ 

Howard dieef, at last, of a malignant *fever, a 
victim to his bciievplent exertions in the cause 


4 
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i 


of humanity. Hfc was perfectljjr a\^are of his 
^ lapproaching end; but for him death had nh * 
terrors: it was an event he lopked forward to 
with hope and •cheerfulness. ^ He desired to be 
m bijjied at a spot near Dauphignj^, 'a ifew^niiles 
•from Cherson. “ let not any monument,” he 
said; “ no monumental inscription whatsoever, 
mark where I am laid; «biit place a sun-dial 
over ,my grave, and let me be forgotten.” The 
• whole account of tiis death, and the observa¬ 
tions*'upon Prince PotVmhin, (who also div^d at 
Cherspnp'^ are so beautiful ip Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels* th^^^ we vdlj read the pas^ge this 


MRS. c. 

' And, if Esther will give me tlio third volume 
of *Bui;ke’s Speeches, we will hnish the subj^'ct 
by reading his eulogium bf Howard, f 

*' « 

* * Vol. ii. chap. 8.». < 

. f “I* catinot name this gentleman, without reinarkir^g that 
his labours a^Id writings l^ave done much to open the eyes and 
hearts of mankind, lie has visited all Kurope — not to sur¬ 
vey the suTnptuoubness*bf^pilaces, oi tliestateliness of temples; 
not ip make accurate measuren*icnt^ of the^ remains [>f ancient 
jpra^cui:, nor to form a scalW of curiosity of modern art; 
not to collect medals, or to collate^ manuscripts; — Iv't to dive 
into the depths of dungeons ; ta plunge intp the infections of 
hospitals; to survey thc^mansiqps of sorrow and pain ; to take 
the guage and dimensions of misery, depression, ind contempt; 
to rememSei^he forgotten, to attend to/he ^glected, to visit 
the forsaken, apd to compare and collate ctbe distresses of alt 
znpn in all countries. His plan is original; and it is as full of 
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HENRIETTA. ^ 

* Howard must have been quite the Englisil* 
St. Vincent de P^ul. 

• * * 

J^RSp F.-. ,, 

Both pursued ,tlw same .career of usefulness^ 
both shared their time and fortunes witli the 
children of afflictiorv; and both w^re, in the 
woMs of the patriarch*,* ejjes to tlie blind, feet 
to the lame, and*fathers to'the poor. ‘ • 

# 

ESTHER. 

You meiitioifted, Mrs. ClifIbrcL St. JRoch and 
St. Cnafles Borroineo, *as instances of philan¬ 
thropy: will you Ijave thej*l^dness to^ tell jus 
who St. Ilocli was*? 


• MRS. c. , , 

. * . • 

•St. Roch was born^in^295; and died, after 
a short but useful life, in 1:322. He was a 
native of •Montpelier; but Italy w^qs th^ prin¬ 
cipal* scene of his noble labours. Ctsena, Ri- 

* • 

genius as^it is of humanity. j[t a voyage of discovery,* a 
circumnavigation oVcharitfr. ^Ijieady the beudit of Jiis labour 
is felt more or less in everya'otintry. I hope he will anticipate 
his final veward,^ by seeing all its efFety^s .ifully realised in his 
own. He will r(v:eive, not bf detail, but in gross, the*reward 
of ^ose who visit the prisoner* and ]>c has so forestalled and 
monopolised ftiis b^n^i^)f charity, that there wdl |^e. 1 trust, 
little room to merit bf such acts of benevolence hereafter.** — 
Sp^cb at Bristol, previous to the election, 17§0. 

* Job, chap. xzix. v^e 15. 

* r*6 
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mini, Rome, and Placentia, all fe{.t th^ influence 
, pf his generous exertions during a plague which , 
ravaged the whole country; aisd, in the last 
place, St. Roche nearly fell a viddm to it him- 
» sttlL Attacked by*' this -dreadfifi malady, St. 
*Roch left the hospital, that he^ might not be 
a burden to others, and retired to a solitary 
spot, when he would .probably have perished, 
had be not been accicrentally dis&covered by \he 
*dog of a noblemai^ who lived near the place 
of his cdhcealnieiit, aild who caused him tp be 
removed, imd carefully nursed ^until his reco¬ 
very, <> This 4 ^icider?t ^is a‘favourite^,si^bject, 
which wc often ^ spe portrayed in the works 
of lfhe*bid masterj. * 

MRS. F. , .. 

•i ^ 

It he.s, alW, given rise to the French pro¬ 
verb of “ Q,ui alme SU ^.och aime son chien^** 
ivhich is equivalent to our common saying of 

“ Lovti Kie; love hiy dog.” * 

• . *■ 

r 

. ,H,|ENRIETTA. 

, And was St. Chdrlej. Borromeo ? 

* c 

f 

‘ MRS^ C. * * 

He was archbishops of Milan during the 
plague 6f*1576 *, when he (?of|^eic;^^ted his time 

* He was iSorn in 1538| and died 1584. 
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and his fortune to the relM of ^he sufferers. 
•His charity was inexhaustible, and his zeal ifk 
attending the sick, and in^ making pro¬ 

cessions of h^tndiation^ rendered him deaf to 
the fiitreatie^of his friends that he wqpld con¬ 
sult his* own ^fety; fiuf Ue piaintained that % 
bishop would not be faithful to his engagements 
if he were to desert Jiis flock in tim€e of danger. 
Hfs self-devotion lias rewarded by the 

testimony of the whole ofliis diocese, in whicM 
St.^ Charles is quite the tutelary sdint; and 
the colossal statue of him "at Arorfci^, xind his 
spleit^iif^ mausoleum in^tUc catli^ral at*Milan, 
attest the gratitude of his ^ock. • 

* • • * . • • • 

* * MRS. F. 

His toiub.is most splendid, and is one of tSe 
chief objects of interest in the^ catlM.*dr^ at 
^ilaii. It is a subterranean vault, which St. 
Charles had liimself selected the place far 
his ^interTnent, -little anticipating the* cdstly se¬ 
pulchre whjch the gratefuljffl[ilanes6^ave raised 
in his lionour. The bqcfy*of St. Charles^’is 
enclosed in a crystal sarcophagus, throifgh which 

♦ Hiii birth|)lttce. T^is statue^is* 72 French feet in 
height, or 108 includiAlg the pedestal. The head is 20 
feet in circumference; and of ceurscj contain several per¬ 
sons. Tills* statt^e ^f .bronze, and weighi^ 1^00,000 lbs. 
(Milanese weight)* erected by order of his cousin, and 

wSrthy succersor, £harles Frederick Borromta, so well known 
by Manzoni's tale of tlve Promebsi Sposi.'* • 
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his features in^y b‘e discerned. 's arrayed 
his episcoi>ai robes, enriched with diamonds, 
gold, and silver. The chapel- is lined with 
climson silk, ar.d ornamented with bas-reliefs 
of silve]|;. representing tlpe-actions oPSk Charles. 
The rtietal employed in these pieces, and in 
tlie high altar (which is also of massive silver), 
cost 160,0G0/.; the wprkmanship was a ^ra- 
tuitoite tribute of 'grititudo from the silver- 
•smiths of Milan to the memoiy'of this illustrious 
saint. Ail this pomp atid pride of wealth 
a straixge contrast to the family .motto, “ humi- 
litas,placed ♦hpon tke tomb; and alsp to the 
humble charao*er of him in whose lionour it is 

• I 

erc’cted.' « - 

MRS. c; 

1! he humihl^, self-cpinmaiid, temperance, in¬ 
dustry, and fortitude of ‘St. Charles were not ^ 
i»ferlor to his'public endowments.* His table 
was for his guest's: his own diet was confined 
to bread and vegetrbles. “ His dress and es¬ 
tablishment were oucb as became his rank; but 
in private he dispensed wfth the attendance 
of servants, and wore ant under-dress, ^coarse 
and common : his bed was of stra\»'; his repose 
short; and, in all the details of life, he manifested 

* Ho was the great restorer of ecclesiastbal discipline in ihe 
Italian church. <• 
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cm utter oontempt af personal and indul- 
^gence.”* Gdi^d with a prindelj^ birth anfr 
fortune, with lemoning, talents, accpmplishments, 
and high diguit^j^ St Gharles‘devoted himsflf 
entirely^ fli) Ris Master^^jcauSe. He divj|ed the 
revenues of his see into th^ee.parts; one portion 
he gave to the poor, another he appropriated to 
the repair of, churc3!es, and the third he set 
apart for his domestic €?Kpl?nditure. Jt is not 
wonderful, then,* that such virtues shoul(^ have 
so ^^deared him to hisiflock that after death he 
should have b^ome the obj(?ct of tlfeijr grateful 
venenatisn. If ’ever Jujinan l^ing dl^erved 
honour from^ his fellow-crecj^ni^s, it was St. 
Charles Borromeo.* * • ^ 


MRS. F. 


Thomson forcibly describes tJie heyrors of 
the plague. * 

, ^ ESTHER. . 

• . • • • 

Ill his Summer,” I thiaik; byt I do not 

perfectly refcollect the’passage*.f I have heard 
that, ip the nmseum ♦of* Florence, ll\jere isTu 
series of wax figure^, •r^resenting the plague, 
in all its diflerent stpgps, Mjith such hprrible 
fidelity tliat*few per^ns venture.to look at 
them. 


• • • 


• • 


vks' 


* • Eustace, irofc iv. See also Biographic Universelle. 
t What need 1 idention those inclement skies,'* &c. 
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^ MRS. F. % 

'•'* So I have understood; but, of course, I cart 
o nly speak from report of any thing so horrible. 

Mas.,c. , 

plague'must^ incited,,be u dreadful ma¬ 
lady : is it not Iroin Egypt that it is supposed 
to have be^n first brought^ in to Europe ? 

^iRs. r. • 

i K 

Ver: the plague is traced to*^the Delta of the 
Nile, where the heat and humidity of ihegro^and 
are pc^’uharly calculated to prodace the 
sponUiiieously? 

tt 

MRS. C. 

But we do not hear of die plague in the 
history of anient Egypt ? 

a * 

mUs. S'. 

j No. tlje pl*wgue dates from ^lie time of the 
empertr .jiustiiiiafi; and is attributed to the 
disuse of the custOin -of embalmment, and to 
the want of attcuticn now paid to the removal 

4 % 

of dead bodies, which colruptthe air, and cause 
this dreadful scourge. * ( 

t 

^ ( 

MRS. C. * 

t 

Then* the practice of embfdiping*'the dead 
was, with the ancient Egyptiaps* as much, a 
‘measure qf precaution of leligion ? 
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, t MRS. F. * ^ . 

* Yes: this enlightened people, who, you rej* 
collect, were thf physicians of jhe ancients, 
finding the necessity of* the strictest attentidli 
to the p^servation *o^ the *pubfic hea]^ ren¬ 
dered obligatory, as a niartes of religion, that 
which it Avould have been impossible, by any 
other means, to enf(^ce; and therefore sancti- 
licfl a practice of public ne^Sbily. Tiie priests 
were the la^Si?giv5rs and the magistrates ot' an-* 
ciei'A Kgypl: to them site was indebted for her 
civii.and political organisation: th^y^liad the 
key of aU the scieftces; ami migl^ with jfistice, 
bp styled ‘‘ tjie soul of I^aws, arts, 

science^ commerce,* all oiifaiAtod frofK UkMi; 
and they soon sawlhe4expedieiicy of embalming 
the dead,* in order to preserve the|iealth of Jthe 
li^ng. ^ 

# ESTHER. 

Byt why, in •Egypt pai ticularly,* werO such 
precautions necessary * 

i • JVIRft F. 

If you consult tin; map, you will see tlie pe¬ 
culiar ^ysica] positioieof Egyjfl.^ Its bound- 

• The foll/tw'ing^reipoir^s.are taken from a sur 

la Ptbte,” by M. Paiiaet, who was at the head of a connnission, 
senlf into £g>pt by the French government, ta»inquue into the 
origin of thib malady. • * ^ 
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ary is confiaecl, by the desert, to tlic valley of 
‘ihe Nile, which is long and narrow, and en- ' 
elosed, on each side, by chains of high rocks, 
Covered with vast forests. In t^ie time of Menes, 
^1 Lo^r Egypt, from-tljie Thebaid tb,the sea, 
was ohe long mcrsh. The' soif of the valley, 
being principally formed from the deposits of 
the Nile, f/as not sujhci^^Iitly elevated for the 
water to return ent^cly into the 'be5 of the river, 
after, its periodical inundations. ^Now, let us 
picture to ourselves this vast body of waton', — 
the rivei\ marshes, thick vapours^ a flat country, 
and file powOr #of a' tropical sun in f. narrow 
valley, almost^likf a hot-bed, and covered with 
a vigorous vegetation,—let us bring all these 
points together in oiir minds, and we shall 
ea^dy see wiiat a receptacle Egypt would be 
for pestilential emaiiations. ' 

*1 f 

' MRS. C. 

. tr 

And ftjen we must, also, take into conmder- 
ation the numbers of ai.imals of every descrip¬ 
tion* with whidb ^gypt swarms, an^ which 
would increase the caxTuptlon of the air. 

i 

t t 

' ' MllSi F. I 

Such, then, was the state^ of f^ypt when* its 

• Such as {)yenas^ jackals, rats, serpbnts, crocodiles,"fish, 
o See, hesidcs vultures, eagles, and other predaceous birds., 
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• » 


ancient p^puleition descended ; for we 

*must recollect that civilisation descended tl^ 
river from Ethiopia, the land bglow the first 
cataracts being ^newer»ground, formed by the 
depo«its ftf \he Nile; ^ As rtie people i|j|j^reased 
they were obrtg^c^ to migmtci northwards; ari8 
their first business would be to render the land 
healthy and {labitable. Accordingly, we find 
that they %it» down tlA? forests, drained the 
marshes, de^perfed the b<?i of the river, and^ 
con^ned it within those^ykes which constituted 
the , wonder oj antiquity, add of w^high.only a 
few 'Pcstiges rem&in, at ThebeAaiid n«ir the 
^.abyriiith. JBut still, so Ijng^s the ground 
was swarming witli animdfls,*it was fJsele^'to 
attempt to purify the mt. 


MltS.*C. 


But most of these animals w^re the objects 
of their v^orshi^ ? * 


• MP-S. It 

.How to dispose'of^theih, was precisely tlje 
difficulty. Fire wsfs^lgoked upon by the Egyp¬ 
tians as a forocious Animal; and to burn them 
would have •been the^ greatest sacrilege. To 
crush thdhi yi jthe .mud, and leave,them to 
dneay, would qnly have increased jhe evil: the 
Egyptian priests, therefore, ^ected their object 
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embalming theri^, pele-mele, iivJargp caverns, 
^hich they selected for the purpose. These' 
caverns have been discovered by modern tra- 
vtllers, who find them- in tlfe rocks on both 
sides 0 ^ the river,'and they are' filled *with 
animals thus embalmed by myriatls. 

MRS. c. 

- ^ 

I never heard of ^he(.e caverns. 

t ^ 1 

, MRS. F. 

: f t ^ 

M. Pariset particularly mentions the gilitto 
of SantbUii*, Yhich he visited. ’It consists, of a 
series *of chaiiibel's, sepcirated from eafcli '^other 
by partitions oT stalactites. In these apartments 
he found myriads of crocodiles,* packed iiilayers, 
from the floor to the roof; consisting, not only 
of the full-gk)wn animal, but of young croco¬ 
diled. of every dimension,‘‘and millions of their 
eggs, all enveloped in rolls of li,nen, which had 
been djpped in some resinous irja-tter.’^ 

• * *■' 

‘MRS. C. 

•-How singular thar’ si\ph a quantity qf linen 
should have been used ! , * 

I 

, ' * MRS.. F. ^ 

Unfortunately, these‘substances have taken 
fire, eith\?r"from design or ’acciHent, and a great 

O O '■* 

* On tbe Ariibian chain, near Mpufalont 
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porfion isibumt. Skeletons*of ^harks are also 
Tound in this grotto, although it is above 109 * 
leagues from th^ sea. Other eayerns contain 
monkeys, ser^ent^, fishc*, dogs* jackals, wolvA, 
frogs^ th(? ilfts, with jjrs full of *ts eggfe all in 
such vast quantise?, that tbesa animals evidently 
cannot have been so deposited after a natural 
death, but n^ust hd^^e been hunted and de¬ 
stroyed, in di'der to relieveJhe country^ from so 
dense a populatihn. * 

MRS. c. 

w 

Are the anfhlals heaped indyicriinhi^tely in 
all the gTottos, as they 4re at Samoun ? 

MRS. Ft • 

They are buried in 'the same manner in 
many otKer *ca\ierns, from whiq^ it appqprs, 
tlMit they were somc^times interred u^on* the 
spot where they perished; but the distribution 
of the mimimie? is generally geographical; and, 
if llsther will refer to the ijiap, she,can show 
her cousins the places ns I \nention them. 

In ^very gart of ^Igjrpt, from Syene to 
Alexandria, lj|uman qiurnfnies are found. From 
Syene-to Thebes they, consist’principally of 
fishes. At Thebes w^ find apes, crocodiles, 
serpents, and dosnestic animals. l 4 >vier down 
th« river, nesgr Syout, dogs, jacj^als, wolves, 
crocodiles, with their e^gs, lizards, frogs, and* 
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swallows. Desceriding the riv^ stijl further, 
i^ast chambers are to be seen, in which apes 
are placed in tombs of stone, and the ibis is 
embalmed, witli^large earthei^, pots, closed with 
plaster,^and filled ^ith mp^riads ()f its At 

Beni Hassan, C^iaiippollion ofoulid millions of 
yards of ground covered with mummy cats, some 
simply emb ilined, others ^preserved with mag- 
nificcficc. At Achiniii there isia mountain of 
‘birds; and, when we descend‘to the plains of 
the gr(*dt pyramid, the ground U one ^vast 
mumir\y-)idJ, of nearly fift}’ sqijpre leagues; a 
reccpl3r.cle fon** aiiima's^ of e\ery size ^ and de¬ 
scription, fiout the, cricket to human beings. 
Wlfethci this di‘ trrbulion established by 
law, or whether it marks the species exter- 
mii^^ated by^Uie new settlers,, as* th'e animals 
graduaKy receded from their steps, is a point 

difficult to determine. 

1 

• Bui I must retprn to the subject mediately 
tinder oui; consideration; for, hi showingf you 
the necessity of enVbalming, in a hot humid 
nhmate like Egypt,* we ^ have digressed widely 
from the plague, wblcb^, it appears, was not 
known in Egypt, so long as embalming con- 
tinue(i to be practised *; and, iiideed, Egypt 
was confic^pred by the anciQnj:s dhe of ttie 
most healthy countries of the k*iipwn world. » 
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MRS. C. 


When was embalming first disused ? 


MRS. F. 


St. Antliq}ijl% on his deathrbect proscribed the 
custom CIS sacriilegmusi^ it was, in consequence, 
abolished, and tSe Copts ran into the opposite 
extreme. Persons 'vjpre interred, not only in 
cluATches, cities, and mqnq^teries, but even in 
private houses ; custom \Mliich prevails amon|^ 
tlie Copts to this day^ The consequefice of 
sueff a practice was the immediate •a|>pearance 
of the plague. * . 


MRS. c.. 


When did it fiissl appearV • 


, , MRS. F. 

In the* year A. n. 542, and it^ firsts ravages 
were terrific. It beg&n in the city of PeluMum, 
whence it spread over Egypt ^nto Palestine, 
and into c^ery country from I^rsia to tficf Atlan¬ 
tic, <levastatjng the earth foj; a period of fifty-two 
years, " . 

■ • tMRS^C. 

I syppos^ that commerce, t;ontributed to 

spread the disorder ? * * 

• • * 

• « * MRS. F. 

• V 

Yes; for, independently of^being the channel 
through which, the productions of Asia wer^ 
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transmitted tq Europe, the imnuihctures of 
•flgypt itself were still prized, and her commo* 
dities were such as were most c^ilculated for con¬ 
veying iiifectiorf. She ‘export* d flax and cotton 
in a rdMf state;‘and the dyes of AleJaif^ria; the 
tissues of Tennis; *Jip veils,, the embroidered 
carpets, and the golden stuffs of Bahnesa; the 
dresses of Arsinbe, and thfc fine stuffs of Arhmin 

I . . ‘ 

and of Panopolib, \JtTe still remains of the an- 
Tpieiit, industry of Egypt. * ’ 

, MRS. c. 

Tli^h the pi'’^ue in Egypt is ‘attributable to 
the absence of sanitary precautions ? 

I \ ' * 

* '» »MRS. F. ‘ » 

So it appears. The country is not changed, 
but the wisdom of the ancients.no lon'ffer exists. 

• fe o 

The; wavers are not drained : the wretched, ha^f- 
clothe'l, inhabitants often subsist upon only a 
ffew thistle-leaves,^ or bread mkdc of the seed 
of the c6j[tbn or ^hc flax, from which thj oil 
has been expressed. ‘The* villages are thickly po¬ 
pulated;^ the streets narrpwf the people crowded 
together with sheep, goats, chmels, buffalos, &c.; 

i % 

* Not should oi^it the ^aper of DcRhclia. 'bf 'wliicb 
France, at that time, consumed immense quanhties; and charters 
of the early French kings still*exM, in the piiblic librancs, 
jiMtten upa i Fg}ptian paper, of whftfartho manufacture is so 
ancient that, in tlie time of Pliny/ietters Aere extant writtep by 

K Sarpedon, at thh siegt; of Troy, upon pkper from the same 

-n «r 
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dogs and ¥01113*08 are the only sfavcngers; and 
the waters of the Nile, which the people drlnll*. 
are infected b}' the dead animals left to fio^t 
upon its surface Their sepulchre^ consist merely 
of pit% sy^erficjally dug, or of long brick^difices, 
in the form of ^vens, aboveground, in which 
the bodies are ranged; and, over the original 
stn^clure, sevoi’al stones an* successively raised, 
until the buildihg assumes Jie form of»a pyra-* 
mid, often exceeding in^ height tlie tops <jf the 
adjacent houses. Elach story is open at one 
end, and a litth* mud frequently^rmf tRe only 
inortaf; no that these \^ak edifices, which are 
often carried.away by the^*i#iuiiSalio\p> of iJie 
riv('r, -offer little ol* no security against the cor¬ 
ruption of^the^air. • 

Bui all this oten is yothing ccmipar^»d ^fith 
th? practice, pursued by the Copts, of burying 
their dead nnd(*r the floors of tli* houses, or iij 
a little c<nirt beside them, icp which gavies are 
constVuct(*d (frequently as many as eight), each 
formed for *t]ie reeepfion^ jof, from eighty to 
ninety ^bodies., Sqpiofimcs iluy are» placid 
under the staircase, soifietinies, eyen, under the 
floor of the Very rooiy whioli ^s occupitd by 
the familyj^ \Vhen wo take -all these circum¬ 
stances, therefor^f RitO consideration? it is not 
surprising tliat« Cairo, anil ftie tdwns of the 
Delta, are nevej; free from tlie plagues * 

VjOL. II. ' 
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^ AIRS* C. 4 4 

'* Then, if stricter measures were taken for the 
pjurifying ofiiie air, it might be hoped that 
Egypt, and, conscquefitly, Burppe, would be 
freed frbm this dreadful malady ? '* 

I 

MRS. F. 

So it m4i.y fairly be inferred.. The climate 
of the Delta is hot,Hbe ground damp, flat, and 
filled^ with animal remains. On the climate 
man can have no influence; but, by restqving 
to Egypt* the wisdom of her ancipnt inhabitants, 
by giving hef^ strict sanitary laws, ;he great 
causes of infec. aon would be removed, and tlu 
country reblored Vo Its former salubrity. 
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• * THE PAUM TR^E. * 
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NITY OF THE PALM AND THE SPji^UCE FIR.-THE A 1 ^CA%>ALM 

AND|fH£ BEI'EL. -If EIGHT OF THE PALM AND OF SOME OTHER 

TREES. -LOFTY TREES THE RESORT Ot' THE aO«DEN-CRE 8 TED 

WREN, AND OF Til# UUAIMINU-BIRD_ AN^DOTES^o/a BIRD 

OF PAURDl!^.-OF MON’KKYS, -y tfF A MONKW WIIJCU Aca&ED 

SOME PUPPIES. -OF A CAT MIIICIl RROUGH^UP A CHICKEN, —- 

or THE POSTER-MOTHER OF THE YOuA& CUCISOO. 

A V A MB 


Is it where the tfeiithery palm-trees risQ, 

And the date grows ripe ihyler sunny skies, • 

Or ’midst the green islands of flittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume ll»e breeze ; 

And strange height birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear rich h|ie'Of all glorious things?* ^ • 

• Not there, not fiiere, my cli^d.” • 

, The BettereLand, Mrs. Hemans. 


• • 

. HENillEl'TA. . • 

What is that* very la/ge leaf wliich I see in 

the* hall, autit ? • . 

* 0 
0 

• Mills. F. 

It is a leaf ot^ th*e talipot tree {Covypha 

• s 
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braculifera)^ which was given to me the other 
* day. 

c ' HENRIETTA. 

I recollect your alluding to‘hMs tree when 
you were giving us .'ll! a&ouat, last holidays, of 
the various materials used for writing.* 

^ F. 

‘ These leaves, when they attain their greatest 
dimensions, are upwa.'ds of eighteen feet in 
diameter; and, as they readily receive an im¬ 
pression froiiya hard jjpint, advantage taken 
of this propei;*iy to use tlieni instead of paper, 
and sti\^s, prep'i'itd in milk, are applied to 
this purpose. All the books of imporlance in 
Ceylon, lelative to the religion of Buddhoo, 
are^ written upon laipinai of these leaves; |he 
Cingalese character being engraved upon them 
witli a style,'‘either of brass or iron. Many 
specirhens of tln» mode of writing exist in 
oriental collections in this country, among 
which arc some’supposed to be between .500 
and 601) years old, which are still very * perfect. 
The Ejirmans also write upon ihq talipot leaf, 
and Jhe Birman king * presented to the go¬ 
vernor ^f Ceylon the finest ^specimen he could 
obtain of the manner in which the books in 

• i 

I 

I 

« * First Series, Chapter, I. 
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the royal Jibrai-y of Ava aref written. It is a 
Volume on the Buddhoo religion, written upoiL 
laminaB of the talipot, lacquered over, ana « 
beautifully gilt. « • • 

. ESVHER. 

Where does th^ tree chiefly grow ? 

• ]vrtis. F, • 

In the in tenor of C^d^n, in the .Birman 
empire, and in other parts of India. It ^me-* 
timd^ attains the height of 200 feet: it Itlossoms 
but once during its existence, w^hich ft; generally 
when abifut eighty years# did. iflb flowei^spike 
(which is sometimes thirlij f^t long) then 
bursts Its envelope with a*lofid explosion.-*In 
the course of about fifteen or twenty months 
from the* time *of the ^flower’s ^xpanslout it 
sliowers down an abundance of nuts, dhd then 
dies, having left another race to-succeed it. 

• ESTHER. ^ 

‘ Are the 'leaves applied ^to no otTfier purpose 
than a| a material for jvrilihg*? 

, , Wiis. F. 

To many .• their elltraordinary size A^nders 
tfiem vert useful, A single leaf will afford 
sl^lter to fifteen or twenty persons, fed the 
common people use them foi» tents. When cut 

• s 3 
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THE PALMYRA. 


at the extremity of the petioles ^(or leaf-stalks), 

^they are said to be employed to protect the 

iieads of those who have to force their way 

ijirough the jungles. For this purpose a portion 

only of the leaf is used; the thicker part, A'hieh 

was attached to the petiole, is- placed forward, 

and, the sides hanging over flie cars, a kmd of 

wedge or ijiverted keel is, formed, hich forces 

the branches asides aj^ the wearer pushes for- 

«ward.^ * ^ 

« 

* * 

^ ESTHER. 

Mra GliSbrd tolls me that^th^ palmyra (Bo~ 
rassus^ flahelUyormis) is' used in liidi^, by the 
natives, instead of\]1aper. T^io leaf is se[)arated 
longitudinally, according to' its natural seg- 
ipents; and the characters are traced with an 
iron stjie, by a series punctures through the 
cutidlc of the leaf, and the wiiting is rendered 
legibJt' by smeR^ng it over with, a composition 
of lamp-l^lark and cocoa-nut oil. "I he leaves 
of the palinyra arfc also used as faps (or hand, 
punkahs, as they erq termed in India;) for this 
purpose the extremities'of jhe leaf art pared 
close, and conljned wilh'v^ire; and these fans 
are „ giaoerally paiietcd ‘ of a varit^ty of gaudy 
colours, f » 

t * 

ir Alexander Johnstone. 

Hooker’s Bot4^ucal Miscellai'yt voJ. iii. p. 37. 
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3ms« * 

* The palmyra, or fan palm, is also rendere^ 
remarkable from it being the tree which is 
aseended by a ^ish {lierca seandens) of the 

perch kind. * * • • 

• • • 

flENRlEWA., 

I never heard before of a climbing fish. 

. 

, Mns.^F^ 

This fisli was‘found by% traveller in Tran-* 
que]j)ar; and it not onl^ creeps upon lilie Shore, 
but, as I was telling you^ ascends trees, in 
search of the crustaceoui ani ill'llwliic^ form 
i|s food. ^ 

. • .HKNRIETfi# ** 

But how can it climb’.'^ 


MR«. r. 


w 

For an account ot* the admirable structure 
by whiclHt i^^mabled to pcrfoTin these exti»- 
ordinary moverticnls, I refer you t(T Mi .•Kirby’s 
■Bridgewator Treatise^ whtre the ^Lole opera¬ 
tion of asccndin<y -the Inee fs fully describdd. 

i. . ~ . *• 

But Ini'S is not a Solitary instance of*a migra¬ 
tory fieh. The flat-beaded has^ar {Doras genus) 
roams about^in the nfost exfraordinary ilianner. 
When thi? po^ls iv ^’Inch they commonly reside 
ai^e dry, ihese^flsh (which are about*a Mbt long) 
move by land. ii\ search of others in which the 
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water is not yet‘»evaporated. ^hev travel in 
^ droves by night. A strong serrated arm, whicli# 
• 'constitutes the first ray of its pectoral fin, is 
ijysed as a kiii^ of fqot; an^ the fish pushes 
itself- forwards’, by means of ^ts* eksti® tail, 
j?early Us fast as a gi^ersofi wquM*' leisurely walk. 
The stony plates which envelope its body pro¬ 
bably facilitate its progress, in the same manner 
as those under the* bpdy of serpents, which, in 
, some degree, perfoKii the ofl&ce of feet.* 

* • 

ESTHER. 

I 

Bose, *tBe French naturalislJ, also found a 

migreftory fisfi in the ftosh waters of Carolina. 

* ^ ► « 

• • ‘ * ' 'MRS. r. ‘ • * 

■» i 

V And then there is the tree lobster, or crab, 

^ . <L * ' ' 

whjch^cends the cocoa-nut and other palms, 
and.ideVonrs their fru?u » ' 


• HENRIETTA. ^ 

What 9 curious^ sight it mu9t be to see fhese 
animals clii1\bing the cocoa-nut trees ! 

“ • • I 

* MRSi r.^ I 

In a missionary voyage ,10 the South Seasf, 
which have been latety reading, mention is 
made of crabst which <live under the cocoas 
a.* ‘ * ’ * 

^ Dr. Hancock. * < 

t Benittftt an(j. Tyerman, vol. li. *p. 33. 

\ Cancer latro. ' 
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nut frees, and subsist upon the fruit that falls 
ftom them. By means of its front claw th^ 
animal tears oflP the husk; and then, inserting • 
the same instrument into one .of* the eyes «r 
holes‘at ^e*end of-the nul, ilf beats it with 
violence*againsU a storfe, uiitil^it is cracked; the 
shell is then easily pulled to pieces, and the 
fruit is devoured aU leisure. Son^etimes, by 
widening the .hole witb^ tlieir round gimlet 
claws, these animals effect i sufficient entrance# 
to enable them to scoop^ut the kernel wilRout 
breaking the nut. These c^abs buirow in the 
earthj^under the roots of Jtbe trc^ that f^irnish 
tjiem with provision; prudently^storing up in 
their large quantities idl^coToa-iuits, strip¬ 
ped of the husks, at the'times when the fruit is 


most abuildaAt, against the recurring mtervA 
when it is scarce. W • 


- ESTHER. • 

•f * 

\\hat is the tause of the ftiilk of tiie* cocoa- 

jiut being, so delightfully * cold? •*Travellers 
always speak of it as so g^rateful and refreshing 
in a trlpical climate. * , • * 


Mfis: F. « 

^ The singular tqid Refreshing coolness of the 
cqpoa-iiut iTiilt#*depends upon the “faA? which 
has been clearly‘^established by botanists, that 
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the temperature 6f a tree is the same as that 
,^of the soil in wiiich its roots are planted, vizi^.,* 
warmer than the atmospheric air in winter, and 
colder in summer. The sap» which is absorbed 
by the roots 'lof a tree ■ rises verLic£flly^ in the 
trunk; and the .fnr't of the/ co(;oa, being nou¬ 
rished by sap pumped up by its pivot roots, 
at a considerable depths* and the thick peri¬ 
carp* of the fruit* (or cocoa-nut shell, as we 
* call excluding the influence of atmo¬ 
spheric ' air, the cocda-nut milk retain? the 
low te.mperaturp bf the soil w^hence its roots 
absorb the nolirisiimeht. f ^ » 


t 

^ ' I ♦ESTllEll.' 


Thank you, mamma; 



M»tS. F. 


* ♦ 

BufTon was the first to observe that, if a tree 
were cut in winter, the interibr of^the trunk 
would found warm; and subsequent obser¬ 
vations have established the fact,‘ that from 
aptiimn to spring thvi t/^mperature of trees is 
higher than the surrounding air, and that from 


to auturiiM it is lowdi'. 

fruit consists of two varfs, the pcrT&arp and {ti| 
teed : em} tiring, therefore, in a fruit' ,wluGh is outside the 
seed belongs to tli? perienrp. ^ * 

f De Candolle, Pby^logie Veg^e. 



* 
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, ESTHER. • 

Then t\ie more superficial the roots of ^ 
tree the less the ^difference of temperature; and* 
plants, therefore^ with •shallow roots feel the 
cold*and*heat more than those with deep ones. 

* MRS. r. 

I^iviiif^ treQS, also,^re warmer than dead, as 
was first observed by S*uSsure, who remarked 
that the snow melted more rapidly a^the fpe* 
of iiome living trees tliftn it did by ^me dead 
ones. This is^an imporlant'fact, and^one which 
is of*gr^at use ih practical gardening. ^But to 
i*eturn to ihp si^bject of pcalms.-^r-I have already 
described to yod severalterestifig sp^eies.. 
'Hie Seychelles’ palm,'and the cocoa-nut, we 
conversed about some time back*: the^Wax 
palm of the Andes^I*have also meatioi^edf; 
and yon, doubtless, are well acquainted with 
the history of the Mauritia palm, upon which 
th(f tribes of ^lie Orinoco Jead a*pAra*sitic ex¬ 
istence. *( • , • 

€1EN IVETTA. 

• • 

You haiie not told us about the sago palm, 

aunt. 

• • 

* First SeritI, Chapter IV. 

* *1* Chapter*! X. • 

i Bertha** Journal, and De Humboldt’s Voyage 

• " s 6 
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' MRS. F. ^ 

No; because, as jny object is not to sav^ ^ 
‘ you the trouble of searching for yourselves, 
I* generally * aw)id giving y/>u that inform¬ 
ation which k easily accessible, f if^yoiif will 
take the'' time to^hv'k for it; alid an account 
of the tarinaceous substance, called sago, is 
readily to ,be procuied in any ^encyclopaedia. 
But the productioiit of sago is not confined to 
^ne genus of ])ahftf (Smpjs), almost all the 
palnddb fimiish it in grtater or less quaniiti**s.’^ 
It is also fpvnd in O^eas rnmlula^ and the Hot¬ 
tentot^,procure it ironsti Zamia n/cadifol^. . The 
stem of this pljmi, when stripped of its leaves^, 
resembles^"' large qhRe-apple. It is called the 
Hottentot bread-fruit. The people bury it for 
sOiTie months in the ground, then pound it, and 
extract quantity of fgi'iiiaceoub matter, of tiu 
nature < f sago.f 

c * . 

^ , ' ESTHER. < ‘ ^ 

How elt^gant the,palms must be, growing 

in* their native country! Thomson alludes to 

thbir beauty, when he sgys • i, 

* # 

** Broad o’er ni^^head the verdant cedars liio^c, * 

Aftd high palmettd^lift thefr graceful shade.” 




It 


* De Candolle, PtopiicU's Mcdi'.ales des Plantes, 
t Hooker’s Botanfeal Miscellanyf vol. ii. p. 365. 
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• i 

. MRS. F. • 

• Yes; and Captain Carmichaelj speaking • 
the effect of a fine grove of tlie Sof/us Bumj)hiU* 
which exii^ts in the botanic garden of^Calcutta, 
obsefsses ft has hven •6U})j1osed many 
persons, that the fti'st idea«i»f lh(‘ Gothic column 
and arch was suggested by the stems and fronds 
of the palm.. If aiiy thing eouldtconfirm in 
rha\ opinion, such as ei’feftain it, it would be 
the appearance of this grov?, thith whitl^ nothing 
canj^pproach nearer t(f the finest s]pet*iniens of 
that slyle of i^rchitcctiirc. * The tire^s^aro ar¬ 
ranged ^1 regultfr avei^oes, croShing cacb other 
it right angles: and the height of the stems is 
so ccpial, and tho ftrehing tff ithe fronds sojfcpue, . 
that 1 could hardlv peiSiiade myself that such 
perfect symmetry could be attained with’ouj: the 
fiifcsislaiico of art. The foliage is so thick/)ver- 
head tliat not a ray of light can penetrate from 
above; ajpd sohoinpletely is vegetation destro^d 
in llie shade that, while wfjlking Ij^fough it, I 

• fancied myself treading tile cold paved floor of 

a CJotJiic cathedral.” ^ “ 

^ hQinrietta. , 

Pray, aunt, what kind of'pslm is it wiiich the 
Italian painters sp offen place in the hands of 
the saints and«ftiartyrs ? • * 

• As quoted in Tfooker*s Bot.*MK. toI- jii. p. *J5. • 
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MRS. F. 

_ f 

The date palm {Phmnix dactyliferd) is, I be¬ 
lieve, the ^peeies which they mean to represent; 
this is still n^ed by the, Roma‘.i Catliolirs on 
Palm Sunday, and by tbj .Tews ,^in lilt's cele¬ 
bration of the feast of the Passover. Thc; ex¬ 
portation of the leaves o(^ this palm affords dn 
object of commerce Nice,Genoa, and its vi jn- 
ity, wTbere the ^ree throws, for the use of the 
Jews for^lj^ilm Sun day and for the Passover, 
Several vessels quit, Bordighiera, in the territory 
of Genuaj witl^,thjs si^ular Qar^o; some carry 
it to Holland, whence it is transmitted fo Poland 
for the Jews, wV.o unrchase those leaves in great 
quantities. 

’ I, • 

. ESTHER. 

This palm is, probably, the same that has 
b^en always used by the Jewish nation, for it 
aboundi^ in .yuda[;ar 

MRS. F. 

'Yes; So characteristic a feature is thJ palm 
in that country^ that it wau latterly made the 
symboPof Judasa. in the 'medal struck by Ves¬ 
pasian, on his conquest, Jiidser. is represented as 
a female captive, sitting under a 'palm tree; and 
the same effigy is iKtroduced in a coin of Titua, 
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» • 

struck upon similar occalion. Pope alludes 
*to this circumstance when he say» 

** Beneath heripalm tree sad Judaea veep^i'’* 


y 0 # Mm 

The palm Affords a coiistfgit siinile^in scrip¬ 
ture. Jericho was called “ the city of palms; ” 
and Deborah.dwclt aftid gave judgn^ent under a 
paTrn tree, In Labor^e^ beautiful work on 
Arabia Petra^a there is aii^eng^^ving of a curjp* 
ous»wild palm tree, grcfwing near Mount*Sinai. 
Speaking of tjiis interesting tree, he states, that 
the elegant graceful foriwpin whUli we ar^nccus- 
joined to see it, is produced, in ^ great measure, 
by aa'ti Af times it forms»ifn|)enetrable foj^ests;, 
but it is more frequently found isolated, near a 
fountain; thus serving to the thirsty traveller*as 
i9 friendly beacon, pointing out the spot where 

water may be found. 

# • 

» MRS. F. • 

w ^ 

I have understood that, in*Amenta, the spruce 
fir is a similar indication .to*the natives of the 
existcfice of springs in its vicinity; thfe tree de¬ 
lighting io cool damp situations. Water is 
always to b«* found WheVeven: a clump oi*thein is . 
^wing.* , ^ * 

• , ^ Epistle V. 

t jpdges, cbapteiwz. t. d. 
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' ESTHER. 

• / ■ 

^ Mamma, before we finish the subject of palms, 

will you hav^ the kindness lo^ivc us some ac*^ 

oaunt of the areca palm f atecliu)^ so much 

used in Jndia and China with t(ie Icfif af the 

betel. »- ' ^ * 

FREDERIC K. 

Do you clliide to the buslom usually called 
** chewinff the betel T*, 

n , 

^ . MRS. I. 

^ J f 

Yes : tlie nut of the areca palm, and the^'leaf 
of the betel vin^e, mixed with quiviklim*', consti¬ 
tute the ingredients rc'l|uisiie lor this ctreinony. 
The areca pa];/i grows in Malacca, in the 
Eastern Islands, and in Cochin China : the nuts 
which are imported from the last-mentioned 
coun^^ry are those most esteemed by the Cliinese. 
The areca palm grows iron 40 to .'jO feet high, 
and is tlin^ yea,i:? before it produces fruit. The 
quantity of i^uls exported to China is eMormous. 
The belei vine (Pij.er Betel) is of general culti¬ 
vation throughout India. - 


henrmj'vta: 

Is the habit of chewing betel common ?* 


MRS. F. 

It is prevalent among all the Eastern nations^ 
))ut most especially among the Malays,with whom 
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tte practice commenced "even in childhood. 
In Sumatra every one carries the ingredients 
about with him; ^the prince in a gold,^the rich* 
in a silver, stands the p(K>r in a brass box, o»a 
mat ba^." This stand con fains "Several smaller 
divisions, for *liolding the^several injfrediente, 
which consist o^ the areca-nut, called Pimng^ 
the betel-leaf,.termeafiSmA, and th<g Clmnam^ a 
kincl of quicklime, preparjd*from calcined shells. 
In addition to these artifles, the stapds bIs9 
coniteiin divisions for Ifolding the hifltruments 
employed in cutting the niA, and ^jjatulas for 
spreading the chilnam. 

« • 

^ ^ HENRIEldkA^ * ^ 

When is the betel presented to guests ? 

• • 

MHg. F. • 

♦ p ^ ^ 

After the first salittation is over, the b^tel is 
offered as a,token of hospitidity and polite¬ 
ness- 1*0 omiV it, on the oiffe hand, ^r to reject 
, it, on the plher, would deemed*tn affront. 


I HKliRTfl'fTA. 

Ana how is it mixed? 


Ars. f." 


A small qiiamity of the chunam.is placed 
tfpon a betel-Jbaf, and folded u^ with a slice of 
the areca-nut. Tlie mastic^ion of these plants 
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is considered tp be vety wholesome by those who 
vare addicted to the practice; but the black ap-' 
pearance^wl^ich it gives to the teeth (although 
It’is said to preserve them), fiiijl the brick-red 
lips an<^ moutli, proHuce ^ny thing but ap agree¬ 
able appearance. * * ‘ * 


ESTHER. 

I* 

Is not the wax prJi^i [CeroTyhn Andicola] the 
tinost lofty of all th^alrn trees? 


MRS. F. 


m9 


Yes; dhcl attains, 1 belieft*, the highest 
elevatlion of any endogenous f tree; De Hum¬ 
boldt and Boopla^^id having me’*'ure^ speci- 
meGg as high as 180 feel; but the cabbage palm 
oleracea) is nearly as talL The cocoa 
attakiis from‘'D0 to 80 feet; the date fr<jm 
50 tb 7S feet. But wlieii^ 1 say the wax palm 
is the highest ssf the endogenous plants, I do 
not m<»ai\ to include the ruimhig stalks, ,sucli 
as the baiu‘boo, for^'lluy are, of course, capable, 
of a still greater 4 xt'^n&ion; the bamboc being 


sometimes 500 feet Jonir.* 


I 


* Bennett’s WanStf ings in South Wafe’s, Hiirl !lIooker, 
in Botaihcai Magazine. * 

•f- In plants (from *tht Oreik, I gsow out,) the 

<item IS ior|itid by successive addition^ (f) l*ae outside of the 
wood, as the oak, dr, Ac. Iii Au/ogeneuf (from the Greeko, I 
grow m,) it is lucibased ^>y bucccssive additibns to its centre, as 
it;> tile palm, plantain, Ac. * 
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ESTHER. • 

, How are these elevations as compared witty 
exogenous trees ? 

< • 

_ 1 ^ AfRS. E. 

The Araucajias^aro^ I believe, th^ highest 
trees known. Th* pine ofTihili (Araucaria im~ 
bricata) attains an elevation of 260 feet; and the 
Norfolk Island pine (Araucaria cJfceha)^ has 
been measured as high hsp 228 feet. • 'Pinus^ 
Doughmi has been foupd 230 feet hjgh/ end 
50 feet in circumference *; and Pinus Lam^ 
hertiana 215 fe#t ip height, and ^ feet *in cir¬ 
cumference. The teak'tree rises to 20<f feet; 
tfie tuli^ tvQA^Liriq^dendron ^lw^ra)^the larch, 
the P'ucaigpti, and the cedar of Lebanon, to 150 
feet; the eak«froin 80 to 100; the lime to 0(V; 
ai^ Magnolia grandiflor a reachef 95 
%feet, though its ordihary stature is from 6l) to 

70 feet. ^ _ 

f • 

* - FREDERICK. ^ * 

• It is cunious that the little ffof3en-crested 
uld generally choose the tallest trees fo 
on. This jft'etty^creature is always seen 
hoppir^ npcyi the cedar of L^Jmnon, or some 
other tall tre^, such the dr or the oaR; and 
sometimes* when Lliave heard its little weak cry, 

* Pinus Douglasii ^rowsin large Q^reats, and specimens of 
its bark have been put twelv^inches in thickness. • 
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WREN. —HUMMING-BIRD. 


I have been surprie$ed at the height of its resting 


ESTHER. 

* The cabbage paliii, and ’ot!ier lofty trees, 
are lhe-f%vourite resort rf the hurnmirg-bird*, 
which is even ie&s than ll e golden-crested 
wren. 

V 

^ FREDERICK. 

What is the deference in their size and 
weight ? ' • 


ESTHER. * 

Tlie golden-crestcci wren is nearly tKree inches 
and a half long, aij^l weighs seveintr .six grains! f 
The smallest species of huinnihig-bivd weighs 
oply twenty grains, and measures' only au inch 
and. a quartjer in length: the female is spll 
sma'iler.'^: ' ' / 


% k 


MRS. F. 


The bifd of peradise is also a frequenter of 
tall trees. I was residing, the oilier dav an in- 
t^-resting account of'^thr bird§, which' I will 
relate to you, as we hafeyet a short lime before 
we go to our sftidies. . ' * 


t# *• 

• Bullock’s Mexico. * t 
Y Bewick’s British Bird*fT« 
i bonovan. ‘ * 

§ See Bennett's Wandorings. 
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< 0 


ESTHER. ^ 

* We shalf all be veiy glad to hear it; for thc^ 
history of the bir^ of paradise is mij^ed withj* 
fable that it is difficult to arrive at exact truST^ 
respecting it.» 

% . « 

« MRS. F. 

Indeed, so anxious have the natives been to 
keep ns in the dark, that it Js only Within these 
last seventy or eighty year^ tiiat they have oJfered^ 
these birds for sale witli^their legs on. ,* • 

Tte bird of paradise [Pqradisea a^oda) is a 
native^ of New^Guinea, and th% neighbouring 
islands, where it is called by me inhabitants 
‘^ird oif thrill.” paring t] 3 {‘ dry^monsoon th^e 
birds go^o the Aroo Islands, and return to New 
Guinea aa so«n as the easterly or wet monsoQn 
s^s in. ' • 


ESTHER. 

Are thj?y gix?"arioiis ?, 

. . MRS. Ik 

ThJw always flyin^flocks •of from thirty,lo 
forty ;iand are led^by i*ii individual which tlie 
inhabitants-iof Aioo*caU the k^ilg, but which is 
totally distinct from tlie spe&ies usually denomi¬ 
nated the lit;;le king bird of paradi|e. . This 
leader is b]aqk,*with red spots lie constantly 
flies higher lhai> the rest ef the flock, which 
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never forsake hjm, ^but settle as aom as he settles; 
{I oircuTnstance that occasions their ruin when the 

V 

king alights^on the ground,.from which they 
are unable to rise, on «accounv pf the singular 
structure and disposition of their plumage.’ 


<• 


ESTHER. 


I supposr* this inability to raise themselves 
from th^ ground i| occasioned by their airy 
•plumage being cau^it by the wind in their at¬ 
tempts to rise ? * 


MRS. F. ^ 4 

Yes: they ai;^ unabfe to fly with the wind 
as would quite (?<Avroy then* loo^c'and beau¬ 
tiful plumage: they constantly take their flight 
against' it; aird are cautious not to* venture out 
in hard-blowing weathtl’, inasmuch as a strong 
gale frequently causes them to fall to the ground. ^ 
"*0 Aroo they often settle upon the teqk, where 
they receiv^^helter^ from its foliage, and leed 
upon its small fruit. • ^ 

'' • FREDlJlUCKi 

How are the birds of parrxlise caught ?, 

I * • 

MRS. i. , 

The natives have various way? of taking them: 
they either catch them with bird-lime or in a 
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• 

noose; or they |^ot them wkh blunt arrows* 
^ soon as A bird is killed they cut off its 
and dry and fumigate it with sulphur, oj smoke 
only. Mr. Bennct^ gives ^n intevesfing accouflT 
of a liird«of .psft’adise which he saw at Macao, 
in an a^ary w^ecQ it*had»Jbeen confified for 
nine years. • 

, HENlftETTA. ^ 

should like to hear Ijijdescription^ 

MRS.»r. 

Mr. Bennett states that this elega^t^creature 
has a light, pla^uk and gracefu!|,manne|^: he 
dances about his cage wh^n a visifpr approaches, 
and seenib driighted. at bein^i]jjadb a^ objeckof 
admiratioi). His notes are very p*eculiar, re¬ 
sembling those of a raven ; but his tonels ar€ 
mu^h more varied than tl^se of that biiyl. 'ftie 
*^ird of paradise is not ravenous, but eats with 
moderation; it^ food consistin^of boiled rice^ 
with ^gg, plantains, and living ins6^ bf the 
grasshopper tribe; these it contrives *to catch in 
its%eal{, witlJthe greafest* celerity; but it wiJI 
not tou|h them if ^hcy*are dead. If rarely 
alights .upon.the griind; for |o proud is the 
creature of its* elcgantfdress •that it nevef per¬ 
mits a soif to^rem^ip \ipon it; and itjnay be 
frequently seen ^kiireading out i|s brings and 
fearers, and regarding itself in every direction,^ 
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' * 

to observe whethel^ the whole its plumage h 
perfect condition. ^ , 

' , TREDERICK^ 

' 0 ‘ 

Then this bird must be as vain a peacock ? 

V < • 

» * ^ 

MRS. F. «' 

I should say, even more so. Tlie time Mr.Ben- 
Jiett 9 aw it to the ^eatest advantage was ▼ hen 
#occupied on its rribi/ning toilet; a ceremony 
pei'formod at an early*hour, as the bird always 
performed its ablations twice in the day. Mr. 
Benn^ett saysj* it was^ curious {o obscrye how 
every feather )va% examined, and passed gently 
tliuough its bill,x«n order- to b.' thoroughly 
cleaned; aiid it was equally amusing \o remark 
the conscious manner in which it’woUld display 
its jDeaqtiful plamage„*iitteiing notes of delight, 
as if enchanted 'ivith it-> own beauty. After 
oomjdeting its* toilet it would 'Jei&cepd to the 
lower' per6n, ancl look out for its faveurite 
grasshoppers. The prehensile power in the 
ftjet is so great that iie would turn )hnnself 
round upon his perch withbut losing If s hold. 
The glare of“^he sun aivnoyed him, and he 
delighted in a sfitlter fi^oin its 3\iys. A look- 
ing-glas^ being brought him,^ he' earnestly 
regarded the^ reflection of Jumtiel^ never quit¬ 
ting his position <tthe whole, time the looking- 
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remaii^ed ti^fore him; and*when it was 
moved lower in the cage, he instantly followed - 
it; but appeared 'impatient that 4iis "^ctiong^ 
should^be,closely imitated .by jhe reflected 
figure. A portrait, thematural size of t^e bird^ 
was taken by a Chinese, anti being iShown to 
him he immediately recognised it, and, uttering 
his cowing congratulatory j^otes, firJt pecked 
gently by its side, and tlien^jumped about as if 
welcoming a companion. ^ * 


ESTHER, 


This st6?y reminds me Df an anecdote ^ven 
by*De Hun4fioldt*,,of a mjjike^wbo distin¬ 
guished^ with great sagacity, the engravings In 
a work of natural history. The plates were not» 
coloured, and yet the it^ukey sti*etched Alt 
little hand to biiatell at a wasp or a grass- 
chopper each ti^e the plates those insect^ 
were presented irf) him; but Viewed with the 
greatest ind^erence the e/igravin^s of ske¬ 
letons, Aerds V)f quadrbp^s, t&c., which the* 
book likewise contained! / * * 

^ UENIVEtTA., ' 

1 have also read a stdry of a dog recoj^nising 

a ft^l-length port^^it of his master^ * 

# 

. • 

c • Voyaae, t. vi. 
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MRS. F. ^ ’ 

^ The anecdote, though currently related, is 
I heliete, well authenticated. What kind 
of monkey it, Ekher, of #\hicli yoy, have 
been sp\*ikiiig? < 

ESTHER. * 

That which is calledv4:he “ TUi of the Ori¬ 
noco’* (Stmia scittnra). It is described aorvery 
o handsome, of a beiutJful golden yellow, and a 
native of tlie banks of the Cassiquary. Spidei*& 
are its fayourite food. 


' , Mrs. F. 

I recollect recount of this, lit tie animfil. 

, I \i , 

Nd monkey has so much the physiognomy of a 
(^Iiild, the same innocent expres«.ioi?, the same 
ardi smile, the same rapid transition from 
niii^th {o sorrow. When alarmed, ito larg^ 
^es instantly »^11 with tears. If a number of 
these inopkeys, skut up in the,^same -'"age,^hap¬ 
pen to be’txposed to rain, they curl their tails 
round their necks, a^d entwine tl eir atjms and 
tegs round each other td ko'^p themselv^ warm. 
The Indian Imnters assj'^rt, that they often 
meet Jn the fotests grorps of tqyi or twelve of 
these monkeys huddled* together, and uttering 
lamentdole cries, because thos^ on the outside 
,5(are trying to'pusjji themselves iiito the middle 
%f the group to get the warmest berths. 
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- ” Henrietta. • 

* * 

• How much I should like a tame njonkey ! 

« MRS. Bb * 


I OT?ce had, one who’ took* upon he^elf the 
entire csfre of •fmh* terriA* «puppies, whose 
mother had died. It was very amusing to see 
the ridiculous manner iif which she nuxsed them 
in hei'arms, fed them, followed them w'herfever 
they went, hushed them sleep whe» thgy 
cried, ^rid corrected theiiT, by a smart box on 
the ear, whenever they incurrecl h^ disjUeasure. 

^This laste<J until *the piSIppies stfong 

eno|pgh to carry die monkey, ^he^^she exacted 
a return, &>r ^lYc car^ she hdifl •bestQV^d uptii 
them during their infancyriding upon their 
backs, whenever it suilcd her pleasure. This 
proceeding the puppies often atteniptftd to 
resist, but in vain : she w'ould ^ly take her 
opportunity/or jtimping upon tjieir backs, *and, 
once mounted, it A^as impossible to un«eat her. 
A tap in the fa^e, or a pnll ot* the ear, speedily 
enforced pbcdienfce; Anc^i likfi tlie old iitaii of* 
the sea, i\ the story of Siilbad tlie Sailor, the 
foster-mother would trlVimphantlyimaiiitain^her 
seat, until she g^ew tireeJ^of herIride, and volun¬ 
tarily dismounted* ^ ' • * 

• / Esther. 

* 

Mrs. Clifford related to me a curious anec- 


T 



* 



4t^ ClHICKEir BY A CATV ^ 

dote of a cat ceaniig a chick^i! It seems tbaf 
^puss carried away the chicken from its mother^ 
>HMon after h was hatched; with what object, in 
the first instance, I cannot protend to say.' She 
took it ^however to her, own basket, where she 
kept it until it ^rew up; bestowing upon it the 
greatest care and affectjon. 

* I 


‘ I'nEDERICICr 

^But the cat coutd^not feed it ? 

< II 

« 

f , * Esther. 

Qf^ coursQ^ not: tjiat office ’^as performed b}^ 
others; but the cat watched the chicken with 
nvaternal, solicitr(S'^ J kept it,war»i^at pighi, and 
defended it most zealously from all ftitrudcrs.* 

“ '• HEJIB.IETTA. 

Will birds rear the ycfling of another specie^ ^ 

V 

,, MRS. F. ' t ‘ 

* « t 

Constkntly. 'A greenfinch has been 'reared 
<* by a redpole. „Some young spaf,rows being Ifeft 
*“‘upon a lawn, were imn^e^ately fed b}t a variety 
of birds, whi^h hastened to their assistance; and 
four* ravens hive,, been feared by* a pail of mag¬ 
pies who had lost thein own youngs and imme¬ 
diately transferred their attentions to the little 
erphans. ' , ! 

* The abeve Aiec^ates facts. 



TOOTG ttrcKoo’s YqsTEa-Mofkrit. 4JS 
ESTHER. * 

■ * 

* Ts it true that the birds in whose nests 
young euckoos aiy deposited, not alwa^:» 
able tp prpvide liiw*m wjth a ^suffigiencj of food? 

• ••MRS. F.»* • 

I believe it to be an admitted, thougii sin¬ 
gular fact, and it is stated, that oif such oc—' 
casioVs, -procure the assistance of‘their 
neighbours. One of thef?c nestlings lias b^^ch* 
known to ha^c tht-atteii Jancc of twenty titlarks,- 
and another of Jort\-eight wagta^ ; ^Vt it doe*' 
not appear that the cuclA)o is always fAl by 
bVds of the same species a^i its Tpsicr-mother; 
a spotted ^ iTycatcIilT having bn ouA occasion, 
lent its assistance, where three hedgesj)ar/ow|s 
proved iu'-ufficieiil to bupply the urgent demands 
^of ft young cuckoo.* • * 

► ^ • HrNUIE'ITA. 

But how couW the hedgegparro^. make the 
flycatcher uridersland what It wanted ? 

( ^ * • • * * 

♦inl. • 

The niost j^asy way of accouiying for it is, to 
conclude that Abe hedgesparrows did not* exer¬ 
cise any influence over^their assistant; J)ut that 
parental sympatli^ impelled the bj^dl to succour 

, » 

* Z 9 olo^cal Journal, No. xv. 

f S 
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f « 

the young, even of a strange J)p^«ies. The calls 
viof Ae nestling cuckoo, when stimulated by 
rtudl^ngc]!^ are well known to be so extremely 
clamorous, aiid incessantly r^eated, that the 
flycatcli^r and other thirds may iiave been 
attracted by them! 'and thu^'btcome associated 
in the .same task, withoijt any previous commu¬ 
nication ititli each other. * 
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fl^PTER^XIX. 


THE <AJilF£W. 


XT^NTAODUCXfON A 

FILL RUNG IN SOMfi 


MEASURE 


^SSCRXETION OP THE CURFEW. — J] 

OF FOLICV. - CURFEW BELL STILL RUNG IN SOMg ENGLISH 

TOWfS.-CJllMNIES.- OCTA&OKAT. KITCHENS. -VAURlXaES 

OF THE SAXONS. - COLOURS OF '(HE ROYAL LIVERIES. ~ 

HORSES FAINTEU REIL-TAILS ARABIAN-«IC^8£^ TINGED 

WITH ^iENNEH. NORWEGIAN Fl/»OR6 SXjrf^SD W^TU JUNIPER. 

bedstead' of RICHARD XU.-SUE STRONG BOX - cfloSSED' 

•X.EGGED FIGURES BPON SEPULCHRAL MCtHfUMENTS. ^OUES> 

AU>Br.>>tf;. IHFLUEJiaE OF SARL'WEpUCA^IO>\ , 


On a plot of rising ^onod, 
Hear the far-off%nirfew sound, 
Over some wide-water*d shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen rdSr.’ 


Mit.ton. 


• • * 
Csfu^R. 


HENTiJ^TTAj.did yo* ever see pi engraving of 
the curfew ? • 


,* HENRIETTA* 


No; I shoufd lijce very mu/ih to look at one. 
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DESCttlPTION OF THE CCKEETT. . 

I 

^ ESTHER. 

« is a representation of the eurfewj 

copied, frosa one whicli has been in the family 

Oi a clergyman *, fi-ohi time immemorial. 

» 1 



'VIr- cuun tt. 

Arc tlierc any otliers in.'Englanjl ? 

‘ MRS^ F. 

Soin(*WQre said to be rernainliiff, in the last 
* « ' ” 

♦ The* Rev. G^stlin/r. 
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I * 

century, in KeiV/*nd Sussex.* You see, by its 
^irm, liow it was used; llie wooS and embers^ 
were raked up as closely as possibleHo tVe back 
of the liearth, and* then tbe curfew' w'as placVi 
over them*; tJie*opeii part’bciil^ set against 
the back*of the cd^wincf. Sy ibis con^l'ivanct*, 
the air was exclucfbd, iiiid the fire, of course, 
extinguished. .The cuffew was of c^oi>pei% 
veted^togedKir, jis solder w’ouM have been liable 
to melt with the heat- 

HENRIETTA., 

How Jarge w'ali the curfe^ ? 


MRS. F. 


Tliat’ which is *here yeprAented' w as 


t?n 


inches high, si^iteen inches wide, and nine inches, 
deep. It is an erroneoiig notion* to suppose, 


•♦hat' William the Conqueror introdupt'd the 
curfew^ into England: it appear> to liave been 
used at a ifiuch earlier date; 4br we, §nd that 
King Alfred, who ^ restored^the UiifTersily of 
Oxford, order^ that all* the mbabitants of thfil* 
city shoRld, every niglfl,^»t the ringing of thd* 
curfew b^ll at eight o’clock, cover,up their fires 
and go .to bed. Jt is, th^reforej irfore resisoijable 


to eoncludo* that the Conqueror revived, or 
continued tlie ^^atom which he had previously 
estafilished iii Nhrmandy; and which was used 

. • T 6 
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t I 

' * 

in his time, m>piost of monasteries and 
, towns in tlid north of Europe; the intention 
being mei;e.ly to prevent accidents by fire, since 
?U the com'mQii houses at that period were con¬ 
structed of timber, and the •^Saxor CLronicle 
.makes »^requent yientid.i o/^tgwris burnt from 
being built of wood. Tlie i^doption, or revival, 
therefore, of the curfe^j in England, must con¬ 
sequently have been a wise measure, anv^ must 
be looked upon ast'cijjaw of police, the improved 
vigilance of wliichwas the chief benefit derived 
by the English of tliat period from the govern- 

nienf of aiijl his succrt»sors. 

' ' ' . /!■ • ' ' 




ESTHER. 


* And y'et, it j‘s always numbered, an'iong the 
, oppressive acts of William, and, is said to have 
been imposexl upon J:he English, as a badge of 
sefvitifilc. * • ^ 

^ MRS. F. 

Ycs, ,it* is often quoted, tp slioW with what 
severity ffie Coifqueror sought to press his cruel 
‘ government, even fo the very /u'esides of our 
'forefathers. Thus, read of the (battle of 
Hastings beqpniing a tal{; of sorrow, ^hich old 
mem narrated *Dy. the' light of tlje embers, until 
warned to silence by the sudden tolling of, the 
curfevJ. »' Thomson admirabJJ? describes the 
tyranny of tlie custom : — * 
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I I 

'Bhe shivering wrey;hes} at the cuirfew's sound. 

Dejected sank tglo their sordid T)eds, j 

7\nd, thrdugh the mournful gloom of ancient times, 

Mused sad, or dreamt of better." 

0 

r * • ® • 

These errors respecting the crrrfew only sh^fvv 
us how prone.we are to couple wHli the memory 
of an o^)prcsso(r ii(5ts of oj'i^>»assioii ncA strictly 
chartTcable to his 5iaracter: at id how readv we 

O ^ 

are to impute ovil intentions, where good onl}^, 
is difsigned,- simply because tliey are the act.^ 
of a cruel disposition. 


ESTHER. 


But iiu judging ’of peo^>le’s a(fTS>ns,|W(‘ gene- 
rijly ascribe .tlKmi to bad^or«^ood motives, 
according ?o the Icilown ch<^l*>cter ofi tlie indi¬ 
vidual. * ' . 

'* • 

MRS. F. 

» 1tV*s; and although w?; shoidd be slow j^pas^ing 
a rash censure ypon another, ye;^“if, in the coi^ 
duct,of any indi*vidnal, we perceive#i:wccAistanl 
1;endancy to vice, we have to question the 

purity of his ?W)tiveSj w>k‘u jiny part of his con¬ 
duct is ^t variance witfi general tenOr; bu*? 
if, on the contrary, Je perceive an uniform in¬ 
tegrity in liis» ordinary * behaviour, common 
justice and* candoiy* eftmand’that, in extraor¬ 
dinary cases, we,!?hould ascribe it Jo ^he motive 
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CHIMNIES. 


which seems to sJv.ay him in^the ordinary® con¬ 
cerns of life.^ ' ' j 

.r ESTHER. 

*IIiow late was the curfew continued ? 

t 

MRS. F. 

The practice wfis observe^l^ t'o its full extent^ 
onl}^ djirin^r tlie reign o/ the Conqueror and his 
successor,* and probably, after that period, 
people were not cnmpclled to extingiiisli their 
fin.*s and lights; but traces of the custom exist, 
even now, in several towns in England. At 

^ yiJ ^ ^ ^ 

Sandv’icli,' tbr* curlew bell is ying to this day ; 
so it'is a^ St. ticlen s Church at Abingdon, at 
eight in the evening, and four in the morning ; 
and it is likewise rung nightly at Soutliampton, 
Winchester, Ringwood, and iti many other 

places in England, f ^ 

> HENRIETTA* 

( 

, O ur ancestofs had no chimnie". to their houses, 

^ 'T / 

' * 

MRS. F. 

f 

No; chimnie^ were* not gepisral niitil the 

vime of Elizabeth, tlve ‘onv,)ke being suffered to 

escape by an ppening in the roof. 

1 

‘HENRIETTA, r 

Hov^ comfortless thaf mitot have 'been ! 

t » 

* Brorlie’s Homan R^^puhlic. 
f Doriestic Life in England. 
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1 * 

f MRS. F. . » 

One tiling is to be rememberea, and that is, 
that our forefathers did not keep^heir^ rooms 
so warm as we do,»and fop many* months in ^ 
year ^iitirbly /lispensed* with fires; indeed, so 
late as the reigi:»Df Hen^ohyilL itrappear 
that none at all w^'e iillowed in the tJniversity 
of Oxford, 'n^e anciei/l Englisii kitchens were^ 
curious; tlioy were generally octagonal, .with 
several firc-places all with|i#l chimnies^ there' 
was 1^0 wood in the building, and the steam 
and smoke escaped from a turret 51A the top 
of the p^one contcal roof.* .* 

• . * ESTHER. , , 

Norliad they ntnch luxury*in oafriages. * 1 
saw, the othqr day, a representation of thp 
vehicle used b}^ the Saxons to ca:»^ great per- 


- soilages; it was nothing more than a l^nimtbck 
swung upon four wlieels. ^ 

■* .i*ik ' 



* The kitchen of tho ahbey of Gllstonbury still remain? 
sufficiently entire to^how the lantern roof. * 
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MRS. F. ^ ♦ 

Queen Elj ^abeth’s carriage had no springs^ 


HEWRIETTA.^ 


Have the royal liveries alwa^'S been scarlet 
and blue ? ** ‘ ‘ 


MKJ. P. 


No; tiicy have varied with the different 
families to whicK , the sovereigns belonged. 
White and red were (the colours of the later 
Plantagv nets, the last of whom was Richard II, 
The liveriei$*^(iif the House oP Lancaster were 
white and bliie; those of the, House of York 
w?re murrey ajit^ blue, and of Vhg Tudors, 
white and green. The'" colours of ihe Stuarts 
and of George 1. were yellow and red; the suc- 
ceediim' sovereigns have all had their livyries 
of scariV.’’. and blue. /■ 

V From the description of a procession at the 
diet of Jl'dtisboh% in J 630 ,' it wciiild a}>pear 
that red was then the favourite imperial colou". 
The horsemen,* whc were chi^y Hungarian, 
are described as riding white horses, w'lth their 
manes, tails, ai7d feet painted red, The riders 
wore^ long coats »of red or blue cloth; their 
boots ^vere of red-yelldw morocco.' The em¬ 
peror Ferdinand 11 . had a (jj^isriage lined v^ith 

I 

. 

* Raumtr's History of the IGth and 17th Centuries. 
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493 


red velvet, and tlj^ rSof ol^red leather; and the 
yoats of tl^e servants of the of Hungary 
Vere also turned up with red veSgt. 




ESTHtR. 

• j 


I thc^ight “the^^rabs of the desert ywere the 
*only people who painted tfi^r horses. 


FREDERICK. 


How do tlK*y colour them ? 

ESTHER, 

Tlie Arab horses have always /Ae lips of 
their lail^dy erf purple* oft* red^Jtth tj(ie l^inioh 
(Jjawsonia in(:ri\iis ft spmosa), s# generally em- 
ploj’ed in*the Efti3t as a for t^ie feet and • 
hands. * 


MRS. F., 

4 Jlien used for this»last purpose the kaves are 
pounded, and, being made int j a pasw, are laid 
upon th^ haflds and feet ,on going lo b^. 
When taken off a red dvc ia left, *1(1 another 
application ^ mixture tf soot and lime \s 
sometiJii€*s ap]pied,*to*(‘l^ilge it to a dfirk oliye 
or blac-kish hue. f «• • 

13 ut*we hhve wandyiv/d far from our subject 
— the dopiestic habj^s of our ancestors;I 

* Lij^iartine, Voyage en Oj;ien^. 
f yfilkinson’s Thebes, p. 265. 
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t I 

t 

was going to tell yoy abou/ the^ir beds. Feathers 
.and down ar^quite modern luxuries; the an* 
’ Vierit B^ritoys^iept on skins spread upon the floor: 
aOt;!* the rfonjan invasion rushes and heath 

if 

were substituted; and, on th€ introduction of 

If 

agricultn'’e, they sjept ufon ri^aw, which mate¬ 
rial was indeed used as a ctnich, in the royal 
chambers of England, 'nt tht‘ close of the thir¬ 
teenth cejJtury. * 

^ #:::ST11ER. 

• * 

The floors were also «itrewed with rushes to a 

very late ^yriod. ' 

fe..; ■ I,’, t ^ 

^ } 4 ^ 

And I And, from the account of a late travcjl- 
' ler. in Noryray, tlyil in that country tho floors of 
the rooms are, at least 'once a weck^ strewed 
otrer with the* green tops of the iir ©r juniper, 
which present a lively!‘and pretly contrast to^the 
vvhite floors. The selling of these green juniper 
lA'ds forms a lidie trade for thi* po9i' and in¬ 
firm.^ ' V ! ' ' ^ 

But, talking of beds, I was readijiig a curiour 

Iqstory of the bfcdstcad ^which r^^ls carried by 
Richard III. to LeicesKir. ^t'he night before the 
battle of Bosw^OV'th Fie|d. • After the baule, the 
bedstead remained*unclaimed, and fell into the 
hands qf the master of^an- inn in that city, 

f 

• Laing*s Norway. At funerals, th. into the chuf;?h- 
yard, and to the grave, strewed with these green tops. 
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called tlie Blu^Boar, whete* Ljpelicvo, it is 
**11 preser\^id. About a luindrefl years * 
as a servant was sweeping under t^c bed, she 
struck jivith her broom against tbd bottom of the 
bedstead, and out of’jt fell soine broad gold 
pieces. On fiuither examtWSirion of liie bed¬ 
stead, it was discoveredjLo have been the tra- 
veiling treasury? as well as the sleeping place ot 
King^llichanl. The bottom was foiin^ tO be 
double, liollow, and full oB ffroad gold goiri, of 
the time of Richard; the Read was constrftcted in . 
the same manner, and etiuall}^to^d 4 llncj even 
^the massy swelhng pillar^j whos]* wiightii led 
evifry one to corisider them as s#hd, were dis¬ 
covered‘tb^ be hollow, and f!fsi fuW #f money. 
In short, ibe landlady of the inn, who was a 
widow, be<;ame on a sudden the richest person 
ill ti.; town. As in tl*jse days, every kypt 
their money in their own housej, fronv the ab- 
*scnce of b^Jtor Tneans of secu^ng it, the j-iche# 
of tlie mistress exAted the avarice of ^"o of her 
servants, who’^ uie night, barbarously murdered 
the poordandlatfy. ’ Jlicy wbre, howeve/, pur¬ 
sued by j\i3tice, and afterwards executed. 


*’ HENRIETTA. * 

If we should^ ever g.j to Leicester, we must 
not forget to eii^ire for the bedstead of King 
Richard. 
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O u ** 

A, * MRS. F. '* 

Jt appeq,irj that the strong box was always 
p\ace(i besMe^ the bed, fro<^ a frieze in King 
Edward the^ Confessor's Che.pel, in Westmin¬ 
ister, in^ which tliere is Crne fi 9 ,represei?jted. 

HENRIETTA. 

ypoD?whose"ni»onument is it? 

fi . 

, ‘ MRS. F. 

I do yot recollect, it is so many years since I 
visited the ibbey;. but here <pmes a most wel- 
conle victor, our fri#:nd Mrs. Cliffofd. 

. 

MR*S. C. ' 

V I hope 1 am not too late togoiii this morn- 
nhig's conv^rPitlOn.« As you are on the subject 
of movements, I would recommend you io (>sk 
yyour aunt to 'rhow you, some^day, the monur 
menl^ ir Che Tcinple Churc^ in Lendon, 

#• * 

, ESTHEP. 

You allude to tl*e* tombs of the' Knights 
Templars* * ^ ‘ ^ I ^ ^ 

... '’HENIliETTA. •*. 

I hrve seen already feie Inouument of one of 
these knighfcs; you may kiLiV them alwaj’S by 
. their legs being^xirossed. 
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VOUES-AU-BLANC. 

% 

9 

MRS*C. ^ 

It is an error to suppose that all the cro«'' 
legged figures which we see upori,lomios are 
Knights Templars, The custom o*f so represenl- 
ing individuals is not of an earlier*date than the 
time of Stephen,^ ^nd appecus to haVe beeii 
principally confined to !gagland. The persons 
so represented Ure supposed to haveAeen not 
only those who-went to Palestine as soldiers*and 
pilgrims, but also those wllb nad vowed* to go,* 
or who had contributed to the expen|if *of the 
crusades. The ^upjiosition i^in ^oyie degree, 
warranted by tb^ fact, th^ there ^are ^instjimces 
of women in this singular posjurc' ()n monumen¬ 
tal remrnfi^. * * ^ , f • 

, HENRIETTA. 

What “hrious vows the ?'nigln sometimes 
mad f • 

MRS. F. i 

Yi ^At th^Jy’^ are of little practical hisjoricrji 
interest. ^ * 


Hf:NRIETTA. 

Madame Sd i^^nge v^as telling me, the other 
day, of filii^little “ Fo?cts du blanc.** in France. 


MAR£^. 


^ I 


Who are*th%^ ? , ^ 

0 Henrietta. « 

*As nearly as 1 ^could leaiyi from Madame 
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St. Ange, ^hey are children who, from some 
peculiar chx2;mstance5 have been dedicated at 
their birtji^ to the Virgin Mary, The Duke de 
juordeaux, for instance, wai?, so vouS from his 
birth, in consequence of the melancholy assas¬ 
sination of his fi*<iitr. 'Iliese''ih,tle ‘‘Vou^s” are 
always dressed in white until they are about 
eiglit or nine old (I do not know the 

precise age), and, if in the higher ranks of life, 
their nurses and all mdants also wear the same, 


and some even drive in white carriages, with 
the servarUs in white liveries.. Must not they 
look pretty 1 , * rr* 


MBS. c. i 

\ 

To me, on the contrary, it w^ouid be a most 
melancholy sight to witness such extreme folly, 
not to call it uy a harsher iianr ‘r‘k of 

t le vnufy and self-esteem excitec^ oiinds 

)f the little vouesj and of the er* ^ jea¬ 
lousy a\.’akened in those of their less v An¬ 
guished companions. Reflect nly, for o.iC 
moment, upon all the bad iceli-igs tc which this 
parade must give rise, and you m at once 
see the mischief of sc erroneous a nractice. 


t 


MRS^F. , 

Yes; I Year there is more*>ff l-he form than of 
.the feeling of re?iigion in these dedications; at 



« 
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% • 

1 # * 
am convthced religious feel- 

ijfgs Q^not oe instilled too early ^nto tlie nij»'d 
of children. Their.infant lips should Ise tliught 
to pray before they can fulh^niiderstand tiie 
nature of the obligation.' A child ought never 
to be able to dat^ the time f^dixa 6rst it began 
to say its prayers; but^jt.<9eTise of the duty 
should grow up with its growth, as ^ feeling 
insepaiable from and inherent in its nature. 
Impressions made by a ptirent in early years* 
are seldom obliteratec^ and though o^ten ob¬ 
scured for a time, yet the subli*pe| truths of 
reli<rioii "^^yi bu/st’ forth ^'ith ndubl^? iifrce, 

“ rdieii lUcy recur in close ^ssp^ir^tion with a 
father^s aAection and a motlfei/s tenc’erness — 
w'ith a lively recollection of -a home where ihe 
kindest sv^lpathies of thfe h'lmrtp ueart shed 
aroiT'^»! miestic ci:,cle all that is ely4n 

lile, mild and consistent pietl habit-^ 

ually is; d ftie way to a, fife that as to 
coir 

, . ' i . 

Aunt, r ^eard you say the ot!^er day, that 
you do. hot ajj^ove of IS ..rs, Westalfs plan of 
always giving*little chih’reh a reason for every 
thing she ch sircs them to do. 

) » j' * ^ • 

Abercrombie on the. Intellectual lowers, p. 189^ 
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r c' MBS. F. 

1.-- |n4^, not. Milk for be^es, we ar* 
tci{<l>& 'Scripture; and though it is certainly 
i^ht ,to show children the n^opriety ojT what 
n requirf d them, y^t I would have them 
^eld to parental aifthority ^at«er than to argu-„ 
ment qr persuasion. , TJfpmpt implicit obedience 
is nocess.-iy for the happiness of both parent 
^ and * chiJd; and would, also, have a child 
^ plpce cuch entire e uifidence in the judgment 
of its parents, as to bSit-ve and feel thai'what- 
ever ♦hey be right,^how^ever little it 

can «ee 1[he fiecesfeity or object-of the command. 
What can be a better preparation for the recep¬ 
tion of rel’gion ihSn inculcating such a feeling ? 
what a better introduction to the precepts of 
thsrt gospef ^^'wljjch we are enjoin^?d to walk 
by faith 'and "not by sigkt ? 

•i 

V ' * MRS. C. r , 

How pany' eminent and goon nieir have 
traced their most valuable^ aUgjvments to the 
^arly impressions U|K)n their ipinds by 

the instructio^js of a parent. 

f . M're. f. , 

Hall, Hooker, Dodiddge, and Sir William 
Jones, are eminent exam]^^?‘of the influfjrce 

of a iholher’s precepts — so is St AugustLe: 

c *■' * 
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iy>r ought ye fo omit Timotli/, who from 
dliild had “ known tlie Holy Scriptures/^ in^ 
lieritiiig tliat “ uiifd^gned faith/%diich had dv jlt 
first irf li is*gr£uidmother']toi^ aji^ ^ft.inotHer) 
Eunice.* 

An<l Dr. Adam Clarke roJates, that it was* 
iVoin his molrher lie receiv^ his religjjwis 'im- 1 
pr Oi'jsioii.s: he describes li# r*as a person ^ 

llil in ^he Scripturc^^ancPwljo, whcn|ver she 
corrected her ch|ldren, gave r^and Verse . 

/or it. > ^ ‘ 

^ , * -wns. Q • ^ 

And*sucU a, practice, if generally followed 
by parents,* VouId soone 
rulcV’ life, and would far to inake4%^giot, 

wl?al n ought to be, the fouiida|j^o» anS guide 
hf our eon(t\^ctl ^ Tiiese, and ifumberlos*^ Qthei?' 
xamptes, serve to' show the tmportmice of a 
af'eiit^s iiifluCT^^y^’iliid miysl d^^ply impress 
^ipoii thoac who wiiSi childrcsi the 

',nigh respciivibilj^’^ iindf^r which th^lie, to bring 
^tbem up «n thtmirture im/ 8 ad monition of»tb^ 
Lord.f Unc^shigd^ig^ceisnecessary,und^^ 

f j ^ ^ 

• )| Timothy, Chap.^j^. 15., and Chap. irvcrBC|,^^ 


Jl 


* jpTimotby, e nap.tfi^. id., ana e.aap. i. vcrBca,' 
Hints on Early Education, and Abbott’s J 
:oim, some excellent dbscrvatimi^ upon this subj[( w 


subj[( 


•# 
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# 

Pwilie assistance, to ‘‘ train up a child in the 
way Tie should go;*^ but no other cares are 
relJr-^rded witii ‘sc^Wch a reco’.opence; no other 
labour has-ires sucli heart-feirenjoyniCiit. Pa¬ 
rents ha\t' the ihi^nc’*taPsou] > of their children 
iA their kecpinfi; * dieir future happiness is ii 
their hands. — Let theiri be iaitl'ful tn the trust 
^ reposed in them, and they may confif|t‘nt]y 
*" hope, tliC’ough the'Levine assistance, to preparv 
tlfem Idr heaven and iuiinortalily. 


THE END. 


Lotoox: * 

Fi^'iited \fj A Spct fiewooDHt 
Kew,jEj«’reet>Sq[uare 








